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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Some of the Lectures in this volume were written, 
and first delivered in Dedham, Mass., w&ile I was 
pastor of the first Congregational church in that place. 
Others were prepared in Middlebury, Vt, during the 
period of my connection with Middlebury College, and 
addressed to the students of that Institution. Others 
still, were written in the city of Washington, D, C, 

and delivered in the Hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives, while I was acting as chaplain of the Twenty- 
Sixth Congress of the United States, in the winter of 
1839 and 1840. 

They are now, in connection with two or three dis- 
courses, more recently prepared, committed to the 
press, by the request of particular fiiends, and with 
the hope, that they will be acceptable and useful to 
all who read them. 

JOSHUA BATES. 
Dudley, March 20, 1846. 
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MAN IMMORTAL AND ACCOUNTABLE. 



JOB XIV. 14 
Ir A XAK BIB, SHALL HB LITB AOAIH? 

This inquiiy, always interestiiig to dying men, be- 
comes peculiarly solenm, on occasions like the pre- 
sent The recent enunciation in this Hall* of the 
death of three designated members of the House, is 
indeed calculated to remind us of the frailty and un- 
certainty of the present life, and to excite a deep solici- 
tude concerning the future. 

That man must die, we hnmo. For in proof of this 
we have the unequivocal testimony of experience and 
observation. We perceive, that man is a creature of 
change. He cometh forth, like a flower, and is cut 
down. He fleeth also, as a shadow, and continueth 
not The seeds of dissolution are planted within us. 
We feel our frames decay. We behold our fellow- 
creatures, in quick succession, dropping into Ihe grave, 
and mingling with kindred dust Reason and analogy 
teach us, that we, formed of the same materials, pos- 
sessing the same nature and subject to the same casu- 
alties, must sooner or later follow them. Thus we 

* The HfOl of the House of Bepresentatiyes, in the Capitol of the U. S. A. 

The deceased memben, to whom allusion is here made, and who died before they 
had taken their seats in the Honae, were the Hok. William W. Pottxh of Pen- 
aylYBnia, the Hon. Albbrt Q. Hasrison of Missonri and the Hon. Jaxbs 0. 
Altobd of Hatsachnsetts. 
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10 LECTURE I. 

knmo^ that we must die. But, ^^if a man die, shall he 
live again?" Shall he return again to his house? 
Shall he revisit his fiiends on earth ? Shall the eyes^ 
that have seen him, see him here again ; and the ears, 
that have heard him, be again delighted with the sound 
of his voice ? Shall his cold bosom be again warmed 
with the gentle current of life ? Shall his nerveless 
arm, already mouldering into dust, again resume its 
wonted strength ? Shall he come forth from the tomb, 
with new life, and wipe away the tears of bereaved 
friendship ? " There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, 
that it will sprout again ; and that the tender branch 
thereof wiQ not cease. Though the root thereof wax 
old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground ; 
yet through the scent of water, it will bud, and bring 
forth boughs, like a plant But man dieth and wasteth 
away ; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is 
he ?" Where is he? Gone ! gone to return no more ! 
gone to that country, whence no traveller returns! 
He shall return no more to his house ; neither shall 
his place know him any more. He is cut oflf forever, 
from all earthly objects and earthly pursuits. The 
voice of weeping friends cannot call him back ; neither 
can any, by any means, redeem his brother from death, 
nor give to Grod a ransom for him, that he should be 
liberated from the grave, and not see corruption. 

Thus is it certain, not only, that we shall die, but 
that death will close forever our earthly existence. 
Thus far knowledge extends ; and here scepticism it- 
self is compelled to be silent 

Still, however, the question returns upon us ; and 
returns with increasing interest : '' If a man die, shall 
he live again ?" Is this world the only stage of human 
action, or shall we hereafter pass through new and un- 
tried scenes ? Is death an everlasting sleep, or wiU 
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our minds exist after the dissolution of the body? 
Will our conscious existence end in time, or will our 
powers and susceptibilities continue with eternity ? 

In answer to these inquiries, reason can do but Uttle. 
The answer falls not within the limits of human know- 
ledge. It lies altogether beyond the reach of experi- 
ence and observation. The grave covers it with the 
blackness of impenetrable darkness. The subject is 
properly a matter of pure revelation ; and the assent 
of the understanding to any proposition concerning it, 
is in strict propriety of language an act of faith. By 
some, therefore, it is said^ that we should never attempt 
to reason on the subject And it must be admitted^ 
that a practical and experimental believer in Chris- 
tianity; a real, well-established Christian, needs not the 
feeble arguments, drawn from analogy, to strengthen 
his faith, encourage his hope and urge him forward in 
the path of duty, and in the way which leadeth to ever- 
lasting life. Such faith is sufficient of itself, to over- 
come the world and lead to heaven. Such hope puri- 
fieth the heart ; and is an anchor to the soul, sure and 
steadfast But since all have not this established faith 
and elevating hope ; since some wUl indulge them- 
selves in speculations beyond the limits of inductive 
reasoning, and follow the phantoms of slight analogy 
into the regions of scepticism ; since many, who are 
professedly inquiring after truth, have sufiered them- 
selves to be perplexed by objections, founded on hu- 
man ignorance, and have followed the flights of fancy 
and the wanderings of imagination, tiU their minds 
have become bewildered in a labyrinth of their own 
creation, and harassed with doubts which have no 
soUd foundation ; it becomes us to pursue them, and 
call them back to sober reason ; to resort to the very 
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source of these objections and doubts, and attempt 
their removal. 

Li the few remarks which I have to make in an- 
swer to the inquiry, expressed in the words of the text, 
the subject of the immortality of the soul will be kept 
as distinct as possible from tiiat of the resurrection of 
the body, and from all inquiries concerning the nature 
and essence and pecuUar properties of what an in- 
spired aposde denommates '< a spiritual body." 

When we look immediately on death, it appears to 
be the end of man. What can you behold in a pale 
corpse, which in the smallest degree indicates future 
life ? The eye is closed ; the arm is nerveless ; the 
blood ceases to circulate ; the heart no longer beats ; 
the breath has departed out of the nostrils ; and the 
bosom is cold, as the clod of the valley. That corpo- 
real frame, which a httie while ago was vigorous and 
active, is now destitute of vital heat, of animal life, of 
sensitive and intellectual power. Perception, reflec- 
tion and all the mental faculties, seem to have expired 
with the cessation of the bodily function& Nothing 
remains in our view, but a lump of matter, already 
crumbling into dust. Thus death, at first sight, ap- 
pears to be the end of man. But a moment's reflec- 
tion will remove this first impression, and give a new 
aspect to this dreary scene. We should remember, 
that the nature and properties of matter and mind are 
entirely distinct and altogether difierent firom each 
other ; that the changes in the one, therefore, give us 
no clue from analogy, by which to discover the effects 
of death on the other. The human body is a com- 
pound substance ; and its constituent parts are in a 
state of constant fluctuation. Observation and expe- 
riment prove, that the matter, which constitutes our 
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bodies, is at no two periods the same. Particles are 
constantly passing fix>m us ; and others, in succession, 
supply their places, firom the air we inhale, fiom the 
liquids we drink, fiom the regetables and animals on 
which we feed. Thus probably a very small portion 
of that matter, which went to constitute our bodies ten 
years ago, is now a constituent part of these oi^anized 
firamea Yet what we call self still remains ; and we 
consider ourselves, as the same persons, amidst all this 
fluctuation and material change. If, then, the body of 
a man may be gradually changed, while his person- 
ahty or conscious being remains identically the same ; 
why may not the whole body be takea away at once 
by death, and still this self^ this conscious being con- 
tinue in existence, undisturbed and unchanged ? 

Nor can any objection of materialists diminish the 
force of this consideration. Should they aflirm, that 
personal, or mental identity depends not on the ex- 
istence of anything spiritual in man, but simply on 
the continuance of the same organization of the body ; 
our answer would be, that this oi^anization may be 
disturbed and portions of it entirely destroyed, without 
any diminution of the powers and.energies of the mind ; 
or on the other hand^ all the phenomena of mind may 
be concealed from our view, without any change or 
diminution of bodily organization; a leg, an arm, 
indeed, any part of this oi^anized frame, which is not 
essential to animal life, and therefore to constitute the 
connecting link between soul and body, may be taken 
away without injury to the mental faculties 

Should they plunge even deeper into the dark re- 
cesses of human ignorance, and rest their objection 
on a foundation entirely unseen, and altogether beyond 
the reach of observation in the Uving subject ; should 
they make the existence of the conscious being depend 
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solely on the ozganizalion of the brain ; our answer 
would be as broad, and as deep as the objection, and 
certainly not more presumptuous ; we should say, that 
death may be produced without any apparent derange- 
ment of this organization. The truth is, (as far as we 
can observe, and as far as we are authorized to make 
any statement on the subject,) that this organization is 
necessary for the manifestation of the intellectual 
powers and operations to the sensea But this by no 
means proves or impUes, that it is necessary to the ex- 
istence, or to the most perfect operations of the reflec- 
tive powers of the mind. 

Should they, however, i^ill pursue this strain of ob- 
jections, founded on ignorance ; and ask what idea we 
can form of spirit distinct from matter, of a mind with- 
out an organized frame, of a soul without a body ; our 
answer would be prompt and obvious ; and, to every 
one, accustomed to the process of analytical investiga- 
tion, it must be satisfactory. We should say, that our 
ideas of material and inmiaterial substance, of matter 
and spirit, of soul and body, are equally clear, and ac- 
quired in precisely the same manner, by observation ex- 
temal and internal, by sens&tion and reflection. Both 
are known to us by their properties only. By sensation 
we discover the properties of matter, and hence con- 
clude, that there must be some substratum^ in which 
they coexist By reflection we discern the properties 
of spirit; and hence infer, that there must be some 
spiritual being, in which they are united. The ideas 
of matter and of mind, therefore, are implied ideas, 
necessary ideas ; or, as Cousin would say, logical ideaa 
They arise spontaneously, as we take notice of the com- 
bined properties of each, and feel the necessity of some 
combining influence, some nexus to hold them together. 
The propositions, then, which affirm their existence 
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are equally certain. They are both intuitive proposi- 
tions, first truths, which need no proof; which indeed 
are so certain, that they cannot be proved. They 
are believed, alike, "immediately, imiversally, irre- 
sistibly." They -axe felt to be true, equally true, and 
even by those who afiect to doubt ; and who, under a 
sort of hallucination, or through a reckless habit of per- 
verting language, deny their truth. 

Let me ask your attention to a brief illustration of 
this statement : I have in my hand a portion of that 
substance, which we call matter. This book is matter 
or material substance. If now, you ask, what this 
matter is; I can only answer, something, which is 
sohd and extended ; something, which resists pressure, 
and occupies space. If then you ask, what that some- 
thing is, which is thus solid and extended, I can only 
answer, in a circle, something, which contains or ex- 
hibits or combines these properties of solidity and ex- 
tension ; or confess my ignorance at once, with the 
Indian philosopher, who had sought in vain for some- 
thing to support his tortoise, which supported the ele- 
phant, on which the earth rested ; and say with him, 
" something, I know not what" Thus concerning the 
nature of matter, or the real essence of material sub- 
stance, we can give no account, nor form any abstract 
and positive conception; and yet we can have no 
doubt of its existence. The result of an inquiry into 
the nature of spirit, or immaterial substance, would be 
precisely the same. Let any one reflect on the opera- 
tions of his own mind. ' He will immediately discover, 
that there is something, which thinks, remembers, wills^ 
and directs the movements of his body. What this 
something is, abstracted from these properties, he does 
not, indeed, know. But of its properties, united and 
permanentiy combined, he has clear and distinct ideas ; 
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and of the existence of the mind itself he has^ and can 
have, no doubts. 

Thus this objection of materialists operates as forci- 
bly against the existence of matter, as of spirit ; but 
our acquaintance with the properties of both, destroys 
the whole force of its operation. Something, in which 
these respective classes of properties meet, and on 
which they depend, certainly does exist Something 
surely exists, which thinks and wills ; and something, 
which is solid and extended. The one we discover by 
sensation and perception, the other by consciousness 
and reflection. The one we denominate matter, the 
other spirit The one is material, the other inmiaterial ; 
and our knowledge and ignorance of both are bounded 
by the same lines. 

If now, with this view of the difierent natures, or 
rather of the difierent properties, of the soul and body, 
we consider the effects of decEth^ so far as they fall with- 
in our observation, the common objections against the 
immortality of the soul will inmiediately vanish. The 
tendency of death is not to destroy, but to change. By 
it the matter, which constitutes an oi^anized body, is 
modified, but not annihilated ; the parts are separated, 
but not destroyed ; the whole frame is dissolved and 
crumbled into dust, but the substance still remains. 
Now analogy would teach us, if death has any direct 
influence on the soul, to expect the same effect, as on 
the body. But the total difference in the nature and 
properties of matter and mind, forbids the expectation ; 
and cuts off all conclusions from analogy. For, if ac- 
cording to all our notions, derived from consciousness, 
the soul is a simple, uncompounded substance, it is 
not subject to dissolution, cannot be separated into 
parts: and the supposed analogy fails entirely. It 
may, indeed, be trae, that the same Almighty Power, 
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who called us into being, can speak as back into noth- 
ing ; that he who created, can destroy the human souL 
But, I say, there is nothing in the tendency of death, so 
far as we can trace it, which would lead us to suppose, 
that this effect is actually produced. As we see noth- 
ing destroyed by death, the most natural and probable 
conclusion is, that there is no absolute destruction, 
d&er of matter or mind, connected with it ; that it 
annihilates neither material nor immaterial substance ; 
that when ^' the earthly house of this tabernacle is dis- 
solved," the soul or intellectual part of man is sent, 
unembodied^ into the world of spirits. 

Thus far our argument is merely negative. It is 
designed only to prove, that death has no necessary 
connection with the destruction of the soul, and fur- 
nishes no analogy indicative of such destruction. It 
tends merely to remove objections against immortah^ 
ty, and dissipate the influence of early prejudices and 
first impressions. Let us now proceed on positive 
ground ; and attend to the considerations, which rea* 
son suggests in &vor of our actual existence beyond 
the grave. 

The progres9we nature of tie human ndnd xtnae^ at 
least, a slight presumption of its immortality. Man is, 
or may be, constantiy in a course of moral and intel- 
lectual discipline ; enlai^iug his experience, establish- 
ing his i«inciplfis and even increasing bis knowledge, 
from the cradle to the grave.^ He comes into the 
world perfectly ignorant Opening his eye^ on the 
objects around, he perceives and learns. Every day 
acquaints him with something new ; and every acqui- 

* The apparent ezceptions to this statement, which arise from a view of the phe- 
nomena of old age and diseases of the brain, are easilj and folly accounted for hj 
iSb» ample and natural sopposition, that in these cases the connection between the 
bodj and mind is weakened or deranged, while the powers of the mind, a« in the 
ease of sleep, remain onimpaired. 

3 
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sdtion in knowledge, opens before him a new field of 
inquiry, and at the same time enlarges his powers of 
acquisition. At his birth, his intellect is nothing but a 
capacity, a power to contain. It is a blank book, in 
which are to be recorded the occurrences of life and 
the results of experience and investigation. But it is 
a book, whose pages are never fiilL It expands with 
time ; it grows with its contents ; it increases with 
the events and discoveries and maxims recorded. In 
this respect, man differs essentially from the rest of the 
animal creation. Beasts and birds are brought into 
existence with powers greatly superior to the helpless 
babe. In a short time they reach the summit of their 
improvement Their Creator, by giving them at once 
all the knowledge and skiU which are necessary to an- 
swer the end of their existence, leaves them nothing 
to learn. Beasts know, without a teacher, the most 
healthful and nutritive food ; and birds, the climate 
most congenial to their several natures. Without 
study or instruction, they are practical navigators, 
mechanics, physicians and philosophers. Instinct in 
them is permanent ; but reason in man is progressive. 
Hence they appear to be formed for time, but he for 
eternity. They seem to reach the perfection of their 
nature, and answer the end of their being in the pre- 
sent state. But this life seems to be only the dawn of 
man's existence. He just begins to learn ; he has just 
acquired the use of reason ; his desire of knowledge 
has just become vigorous and active, when death cuts 
short his earthly career, calls him fix>m the stage of 
life and closes the scene below. 

My hearers, have we not here presumptive evi- 
dence of the inmiortality of the soul ? Has our Crea- 
tor, vtrithout design, distinguished us from the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the air? Is it in vain, that 
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we are made capable of endless improyement? Sliall 
we, after all, lie down in everlasting silence, with the 
beasts that perish? In a word, is not the wisdom of 
God a pledge of immortahty to man? 

The general expectation^ which everywhere prevails, 
fiimishes another argument, at least affords an intima- 
tion of the reality of a future state. For, if in this life 
only men have hope, they are of all creatures most 
miserable. The brutes enjoy the present, unconcerned 
about the future. They have nothing of that anxious 
solicitude for their future welfare, nor of that fearful 
looldng for of judgment, which reflecting men experi- 
ence. Why, tiien, has the wise and benevolent Au- 
thor of all our hopes and fears, given to his rational 
creatures this expectation, if it has no foundation in 
truth, no real object, no tendency to secure a wise end 
and prepare for a benevolent and happy result ? 

Similar to this consideration is that of an almost uni- 
versal desire of continued existence. A sober mind can 
scarcely, for a moment, support the idea of annihila- 
tion. The very thought of sioldng into nothing fills 
the mind with horror. Nor is the supposition admis> 
sible, that a wise and benevolent Creator would have 
implanted in man this universal desire, if the object 
of it were not real This whole argument of ancient 
I^osophy has been beautifully expressed in modem 
poetry: 

Flato, tlioa reasoiiMt welll— 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortalitj ? 
Or whence this seoet dread and inward honor 
Of filling Into nongfat ? why shrinks the soial 
Back on herself, and startles a^ destmction. 
Tis the IMTinitjr that ttbs within vs ; 
* 'Tis Heaven itself thai points out an hereafter, 
And intimates etemitj to man. 

The strongest argument, however, for the immortali* 
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ty of the soul, which unasgisted reason foniiid&es, is 
founded on the ju^e of God^ viewed in oonnectioa 
with his providential government From a careftil 
view of this government, it appears evident, that a 
moral scheme is begun, but not completed in this life. 
Men are moral agents. Tliey are capable of perceiving 
the eternal difference between right and wrong. Hiey 
readily discover their obligations to pursue the good 
and avoid the evil They feel themselves accountable 
for their conduct But, in the present state, they are 
not called to account ; nor do they here receive ac- 
cording to their deeds. For although the natural ten- 
dency of virtue is to produce happiness, and of vice to 
entail misery ; yet, in the present state of existence, 
various causes conspire to oppose this natural tendency, 
and prevent the virtuous and vicious from receiving 
their respective rewards. Sentence against an evil 
work is seldom, if ever and in full measure, executed 
speedify; nor is the fruit of a good work often, if at all, 
perfectly ripened and brought to maturity in this world* 
The most superficial observation must convince us, 
that the enjoyments and sufferings of mankind, in the 
present life, however much the former may prepon- 
derate in favor of the righteous, are by no means in 
exact accordance with moral and religious character. 
How often are the natural tendencies of virtue and vice 
interrapted aiid perverted ! How often do the happy 
effects of the former fall on the wicked ; while the evil 
consequences of the latter involve the innocent in suf- 
fering, and even temporal ruin ! How often do we 
see, what the Psalmist saw, " the ungodly, who pros- 
per in the world; who increase in riches. Though 
they set their mouth against the heavens, and speak 
loftily with their tongues; though pride compasseth 
them about as a chain, and violence covereth them as 
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a ganaenty yet are tfaey not in tronblei as other mem, 
neither ajre they plagued like other men. Their eyes 
stand out with fatness; they have more than heart 
could wish !" How often do we thus behold the proud, 
impious and cruel, * faring sumptuously every day; 
while some meek and pious Lazarus lies at the gate^ 
covered with disease, and perishing with hunger! 
Wicked men, by avcnding reflection and diving into 
dissipation, frequently and sometimes through life, si- 
lence those reproaches of natural conscience, which 
else would ^' harrow up their guilty souls." A vigorous 
constitution sometimes secures to the intemperate as 
long a life, and as much health as the regular and tem- 
perate man enjoya Injustice, fraud, violence and 
cruelty choose for their victims the weak, the innocent 
and defenceless; while faithfulness and charity ex- 
tend their favors ev^n to those, " who never felt for 
other's woe." 

In the natural events of the world, cdl things come 
alike to all. There is one event to the righteous and 
to the wicked. The sun shines with as much splen- 
dor, the air breathes with as much purity, the rain 
descends in as great abundance on the evil, as on the 
good. National blessings and national calamities fall 
equally, or at least promiscuously, on the sinner and 
the saint ; on the individual members of the conunu- 
nity, of whatever character. If there be ten righteous 
men in a city, and the Lord spare it for ten's sake, all 
enjoy this fruit of their righteousness. If war, famine 
and pestilence visit a people, they seize upon those, 
who first cross their path, and select their victims 
without distinction of character. They respect neither 
age nof sex, nor innocence nor guilt With indiscrimi- 
nate and relentless impartiality, they sweep away the 
wicked and the good together. As dieth the wise man, 
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80 dieth the fool ; they lie down alike in the dust, and 
the wonn doth cover them. — ^But if a man die, shall he 
Hoe agcdn ? Yea ; shall he not live in a state, where 
all this apparent imperfection will cease ; in a werld, 
where virtue and vice, sin and holiness, will pro- 
duce their natural consequences without interruption ; 
where the tendency of the one and of the other will 
have room for action, and time to result in unmixed 
and permanent effect ; where the wickedness of the 
wicked will be upon him, and upon him alone ; and 
the righteousness of the righteous upon him, and upon 
him alone ; where, in a word, each one's happiness or 
misery will be in exact correspondence with his real 
character ? If God now reigns on the earth, will he 
not hereafter judge in the heavens ? If he has here 
begun a scheme of moral government, will he not 
complete it there ? If he has made man accountable, 
will he not call him to account? In a word, if Grod is 
just, is not man inmiortal ? 

Thus have we endeavored to prove from the differ- 
ent natures, or rather from the different properties, of 
the soul and body, that the dissolution of the one does 
not involve the destruction of the other. By this it 
was simply intended to remove objections against the 
immortahty of the soul, and thus prepare the mind for 
positive arguments. Proceeding on this ground, we 
have reasoned for the reality of a future state, from the 
progressive nature of the human mind, from the gene- 
ral desire and expectation of mankind, and fmally from 
the justice of Grod, viewed in connectioii with the 
unequal distribution of rewards and punishments in 
the present state of existence. These considerations, 
taken together, afford at least a probability, a slight 
presumption, of the immortality of the souL Still, 
however, the evidence is only probable ; and by no 
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means conclusiye. Though it appears safficient to 
produce convictioii in the mind of every thorough in- 
quirer after truth ; and, in connection with the scat- 
tered rays and reflected Ught of traditional revelation, 
has actually raised a general expectation among all 
nations of the earth, and in all ages of the world ; yet 
the inabiUty of some and the negUgence of others have, 
everywhere and in all ages, prevented this evidence 
alone from producing a universal, steady and practical 
behef And even to those, whose speculations re- 
sulted in beUef, where the light of the Christian reve- 
lation had never shone, the subject still appeared en- 
veloped in ^^ shadows, clouds and darkness." These 
considerations induced many of the philosophers of an- 
tiquity to express the hope, that the wise Creator and 
Governor of the world, would in due time grant the 
human race a complete revelation of his will They 
perceived the necessity of what some modem deists 
have accounted useless. They perceived, that men 
would wander in darkness and perish in their wander- 
mgs, without a light sent from heaven to guide them. 
Hence they eamestiy desired, that some supernatural 
means might be employed, to remove all doubts from 
the subject of immortality ; to convince mankind, that 
tiiey were hving and forming characters for eternity ; 
to teach them fully and clearly the will and pleasure 
of their Maker. Glory to God in the highest ! such 
means have been used. A complete revelation of the 
divine will has been given to man. We now see what 
prophets and kings and philosophers " desired to see, 
but were not permitted." We now need to entertain no 
fears of annihilation, nor any doubts coiiceming futu- 
rity. For life and immortality are brought to light in 
the gospel. The dayspring from on high has visited 
the earth. The Sun of righteousness has risen, and 
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illumed the dark vaUey of the shadow of deatk Jesus 
has burst the bars of death, risen triumphant from the 
grave, led captivity captive, and taught us, that as he 
rose, " so all his followers will" The word of God as- 
sures us, that though a man die, be shall live again ; 
that there shall be a resurrection, both of the just and 
of the unjust ; that the trumpet shall sound and the 
dead rise, and this mortal put on immortality. 

I purposely avoid here all speculations on the mode 
and time of the resurrection of the dead, and the final 
judgment of the world. I make no allusion to any of 
the various human theories and conjectures on these 
subjects. Indeed, I consider all these theories as not 
only unnecessary, but presumptuous ; going " beyond 
what is written," involving the whole subject in dark- 
ness, and leading the speculating mind into a state df 
perplexity, if not into fatal enror and absolute infidelity. 
Enough is revealed to show us, that we ^' shall live 
again;" shaU exist beyond the grave, the same con- 
8ciou8 beings; shaU remain susceptible of happiness 
and misery ; shaU be judged according to our works, 
and dwell forever in a state of just retribution; enough, 
therefore, to furnish the highest motive to holy ac- 
tion, and open to the believer an inexhaustible source 
of consolation and hope. 

Our subject naturally suggests many practical re- 
marks and confiohng reflections. With a few of these 
I shall close the discourse. 

I remeurk, in the first place, that it must be a source 
of consolation to us, when pious and virtuous fiiends 
are taken fi'om us and put into darkness, to remember 
that death is not the end of man ; that, when he dieth 
and wasteth away, his nobler part still survives ; that 
when the dust returns to the earth as it was, the spirit 
returns to Grod, who gave it This is a reflection, which 
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mast soften the pang of separation among pious 
friends, and sweeten the cup of sorrow in the hand of 
faith. Happy; yea, happy indeed are they who with 
an eye of faith can see their departed fiiends still in 
existence ; and, with pleasing hope, anticipate the time 
when they shall meet them in the regions of ixomortal 
hliss. To such we may address the language of an 
inspired apostie : ^^ I would not have you to be igno- 
rant, brethren, concerning them that are asleep ; that 
ye sorrow not, even as those who have no hope. For 
if ye beheve tiiat Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also that sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him. 
— ^Wherefore comfort one another with these words." 
I remark, secondly, that our subject, as we have 
been led to view it, teaches us to remember with grati- 
tude the goodness of God, in sending his Son into the 
world, to redeem the world ; to bring life and immor- 
tality to light ; to open a door of reconciliation for sin- 
ners^ and grant us a sure hope of pardon and salvation 
through faith and repentance. For, if we are in any 
measure tree from the fear of death, the dread of anni- 
hilation and the overwhelming apprehensions of a 
judgment to come, we are indebted, for this freedom 
from spiritual bondage, to him who was dehvered for 
our offences and raised again for our justification: 

Thefe livdy hopes we owe 
To Jesus' dyiog love. 

Nothing, indeed, but death itself can entirely destroy 
the fear of dying. The inward dread is instinctive ; 
and was wisely implanted in our nature. Even those, 
who have learned to consider death as a mere change 
fiom one state of being to another, and have such 
evidence of their pardon and reconcihation to God, as 
to feel a strong confidence that it will be to them a 

4 
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blessed and gloiious change, still dread the agonizing 
shock, which must separate the mortal from the im- 
mortal part The apostle Fanl himself, while he de- 
sired to be absent firom the body, that he might be 
present with the Lord, yet felt a reluctance to pass 
through ^^ the dark valley of the shadow of death.'' 
He wished not to be unclothed, but clothed upon, that 
mortality might be swallowed up of life. If, then, the 
good man, the firm beUever, has some remaining fears 
of death; with what feelings must the unhappy scep- 
tic, (if he is not hardened and stupified beyond the 
reach of sober reflections,) with what feelings must he 
behold the approach of the king of terrors ! When his 
dissolution draweth nigh, what must be the language 
of his doubting, trembling heart ! A master painter of 
human nature has furnished an answer to this inqui- 
ry, giving us the words of one supposed to possess 
this character and to be in this condition. They are 
these: 

Ay 1 but to die tad go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstnicdon and to rot; 
This sensible, warm motion to become 
A kneaded dod ; and the delighted spirit 
To badie in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in llie viewless winds, 
And Uown with restless violence round abont 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling; — ^*Tis too horrible I 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment " 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiae 
To what we fear of death. 

Nothing but madness ; nothing but wild dissipation 
of thought can support the dying infidel, or preserve 
him firom these painful and oYerwhelming apprehen- 
sions. But the doctrine under consideration, when 
firmly believed and duly regarded, disarms death of 
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moro than half his terrors ; and presents him, though 
an enemy stUl, yet the last enemy, and about to be 
destroyed. The Christian's hope is an anchor to the 
soul, sure and steadfast, even in the moment of disso- 
lution. He can lean on the supporting arm of his 
Redeemer, and wait patiently till his change come. 
Though his heart and his flesh faileth ; yet God is the 
strength of his heart and his portion forever. 

Let it be remembered, however, that this hope, this 
serenity of mind, this unfailing support in a dying 
hour, is the portion of those only whose faith works by 
love, purifies the heart and overcomes the world. The 
hope of the hypocrite will be cut off and perish ; and 
his trust and support will become as the spider's web. 

I remark, thirdly and finally, that our subject shows 
us the importance of a Uving fidth, controlling the af- 
fections of the heart and producing a virtuous and 
holy life. Before we can die in peace, we must re- 
pent of our sins ; before we can participate in the joys 
of a blessed immortahty, we must be renewed in the 
spirit of our minds, and thus be made meet to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in light ; before 
we can die the death of the righteous and have our 
last end like his, we must imbibe his pious and benev- 
olent spirit, and five his fife of holy obedience. For 
the same arguments firom analogy, which favor the 
idea of a future state, suggest likewise the idea of a 
fixture retribution ; and the same inspired word which 
removes all doubt fiom the former, fiilly establishes 
the latter doctrine. "After death cometh the judg- 
ment" We are taught by inspiration, not only that 
the spirit shaH return to God, who gave it ; but that 
we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, 
that everyone may receive according to the deeds 
done in the body. 
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Often, my hearers, should we meditate on this sub- 
ject, and draw from it the practical lessons and rich 
consolation which it furnishes. Especially, when 
fiiends and those with whom we have been associated 
in life, are called from this scene of toil and discipline 
to their reward, should we bend our minds to the task, 
and lay the whole subject to heart The members of 
the House of Representatives present, will permit me, 
therefore, to press upon their minds the appUcation of 
the subject, in connection with the solemn admoni- 
tions of Providence in the recent deaths of three of 
their number. While the subject brings consolation 
under the afflictive events ; the subject and the events 
connected, speak the language of admonition. They 
remmd you^ at once, that life is short and uncertain ; 
and yet, that you are Uving and acting for eternity. 
They seem to say : " be ye also ready ;" " what you 
do for yourselves and for your country, you must do 
quickly." 

Finally, let us all remember, that we are at once 
mortal and immortal beings ; that we must die, but 
shall live again ; that we are living in time, but form- 
ing characters for eternity. This is a reflection which 
we should often make, when we go out and when 
we come in, that it may become habitual, and settie 
into a practical principle ; that it may be in our bo- 
soms, like the sword of Paradise, turning every way, 
and guarding the soul against the incursions of sin ; 
that it may, like the piUar oi fire and cloud in the wil- 
derness, guide us by night and by day, tiU we pass 
through the stream of Jordan, and reach the heavenly 
Canaan. 
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THE SCRIPTURES THE ONLY SURE GUIDE OF 

LIFE. 
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AUL flCSnTOBB 18 OITXV BT IVSFIS^TION OF GOD*, ASD IB PBOFITABUI POS 
DOCTKINE, FOB SBFBOOF, FOB COBBECTION, FOB IN9TBUCTI0N IN BIGHTEOUS- 
KBSB; that the man of OOD hat be PEBFECT, THOBOnOHLT FUBNISHZD 

mrto Au* GOOD wobsb.^ 

What is truth ; and what is duty ? For what were 
we made ; what is our destination ; and where shall 
we find a guide, a safe and perfect guide in life? 
These, and questions like these, have been often asked ; 
and not unfrequently have they become questions of 
bewildering controversy and overwhelming solicitude. 
Whole communities have sometimes been agitated by 
them ; and even now, in Christian countries, and with 
' the Bible in their hands, thousands leave them unde- 
cided, and remain involved in darkness, perplexed with 
doubts, and sunk in stupidity or despair. 

But, if the declaration in our text may be relied on, 
it is surely no longer necessary for men to wander from 
the path of duty, or fail of finding the way of life. 
They have a guide, a safe guide. They have a direc- 
tory, a sure directory to happiness and heaven. They 

* Thb dlicoime was prepaied and first delivend in Ifiddlelmry, Vt; revised and 
delivered at Washington ; and subsequently enlaig«d and delirered^ as two discourses, 
in Dudley and sereral otiier places. 
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have the Bible, which teaches them; and teaches 
them clearly and with authority, both what is truth 
and what is duty, what they need to know, and 
what they are required to do-naU^ that is necessary to 
render them wise unto salvation and conduct them to 
heaven. For saith our apostle: ^All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of Grod ; and is profitable for doc- 
tiine, for reproof) for correction, for instraction in right- 
eousness ; that the man of Grod may be perfect, tho- 
roughly furnished unto all good works.'' This decla- 
mtion, it is true, was oiiginally made with reference 
exclusively to the Old Testament But it is equally 
applicable to the New Testament Indeed the proof 
of the inspiration of this portion of the Bible, inde- 
pendently of the mutual testimony which the two parts 
bear to each other, is altogether tiie clearest and most 
conclusive. They must, however, stand or fell to- 
gether ; and, we add, the foundation on which they 
stand is sure, never to be shaken, till the heavens be 
no more. We may, therefore, extend the declaration, 
in the text, to the whole Bible ; and view the whole, 
as the word of God. In this discourse, however, I 
shall not attempt to prove and illustrate, at large, the 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures ; nor refer 
to it, except incidentally, and so far as it has a direct 
bearing on the subject brought to view in the latter 
part of the text — the design, use and sufficiency of the 
Scriptures. And in treating of this subject, and giving 
it a practical application, I shall pursue the following 
method : 

In the fir^ place, I shall endeavor to show, that 
the Scriptures are the only safe guide in life ; and that 
they are both safe and sufficient, furnishing the means 
of our becoming acquainted with every truth and duty 
necessary to virtue, happiness and salvation; being 
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^' profitable for doctrine, for reproof for correction, and 
instruction in righteousness." 

Secandbf^ I shall institute the inquiry, how they are 
to be used, that we may obtain this safe guidance, 
and by their influence ^' become perfect and thoroughly 
furnished to aU good works." 

Firsty then, I am to show that the Scriptures are a 
safe guide ; and the only safe and sufficient guide in 
life. Other guides have, indeed, been proposed. But 
they are all imperfect and unsafe ; always erroneous^ 
and sometimes &tally delusive. A brief examination 
of those, which have been most firequentiy proposed, 
as a substitute for the Scriptures, will justify this re- 
mark, and fully establish the negative part of our first 
proposition. 

1. The mere sensualist, the Epicurean would send 
us to our iostinctive propensities for guidance, would 
have us yield to the influence of passive impressions^ 
indulge the cravings of appetite, and follow the course 
which blind emotion and mere animal feelings pre- 
scribe. His argument, if argument it may be called, 
is simply this : " He that made us, gave us these pro- 
pensities ; and gave them to be indulged. To yield 
to their promptings, therefore, is to follow nature ; and 
to follow nature is to obey the Grod of nature. Indul- 
gence, then, is obedience : ^ Let us eat and diink, for 
to-morrow we die.' " This language, or language like 
this, thousands have uttered ; and forgetting, that the 
design of passion and appetite is not to guide and di- 
rect rational and immortal beings, but merely to move 
and propel them to action, have hved, and justified 
their living, like the beasts that perish. And thousands 
besides, who have not sufficient ingenuity to give even 
a false reason for their conduct, have acted on the U- 
centious mairim, to which this sophistical argument 
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leads ; and reckless of consequences, in spite of ihe 
admoHitions of experience and observation, of reason 
and conscience, disregarding the warning voice of 
friendship, and even the tears and entreaties of parental 
affection, have yielded to the impulse of passion and 
the allurements of appetite, and blindly rushed for^ 
ward to certain and remediless ruin. 

2. Others there are, who consider ^^ conscience as 
the best casuist ;" and view it as a safe and sufficient 
guide in hfe. They see and admit the absurdity of the 
reasoning, by which the sensuahst attempts to justify 
the unrestrained indulgence of appetite and passion 
They perceive, that these emotions, or rather these 
susceptibilities, which give rise to emotion, were de- 
signed, not to direct and govern, but to stimulate and 
propel to action, under the direction of some higher 
power, some safer guide. This, they think, they find 
in conscience^ or what is sometimes denominated a 
moral sense. Being susceptible of pleasure or pain, in 
view of what they account morally good or evil, they 
hastily conclude, that this feeling of approbation and 
disapprobation, or rather the capacity thus to feel, con- 
stitutes the whole of their moral nature ; and that it 
was designed to teach them the will of their Creator, 
to designate the path of duty and lead them in the way 
of life. " W.e need not stop to reason or reflect," say 
they, ^^ in order to learn our duty. A monitor witMn 
points out the way for us and directs our stepa We 
need not look at consequences, nor consider the ten* 
dency of actions, to discover what is right and agree- 
able to the will of Grod. He has given us a fidl ex- 
pression of his will by the ^ inspirations of conscience y 
by implanting in our bosoms a moral sense, a feeUng 
of moral app^bation and disapprobation, kn instinc- 
tive sense of right and wrong, an unerring judge, who 
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always and immediately, before and after we act, pro- 
nounces a righteous sentence on all our actions." 
Thousands have said this, or something like this ; and ' 
then confounding the inclination of a corrupt heart and 
the obstinacy of a perverse will with the dictates and 
promptings of conscience, have been drawn away by 
their own lusts and enticed, tiU they are finally led 
captive, at the will of Satan, to certain and everlasting 
destmction. 

That there is in man such a thing as conscience or a 
moral sense, will not be denied. It is, as well as pas- 
sion and appetite, a constituent part of human nature. 
Nor is its use more questionable, or its proper office less 
distinctly marked. Its office, however, has often been 
misapprehended ; and the careless mistake has to mul- 
titudes proved fatal, and ended in their ruin. Con- 
science is not an instructor and guide, but merely a 
prompter and reprover. It was not designed to dis- 
cover tnith and teach us our duty. This is the office 
of another faculty of the mind. Conscience is blind, 
till enlightened by reason and revelation. It cannot 
of itself distinguish between right and wrong. It acts 
only in subserviency to moral judgment, to established 
principles, to preconceived opinions, to rules of action, 
whether right or wrong, already settied in the mind. 
It is so far ft'om being a safe and sufficient guide, that 
it is peculiarly Hable to perversion. It may be modi- 
fied by education, corrapted by licentious maxims, de- 
filed by the influence of wicked example ; and, by long 
indulgence in iniquity, even seared as with a hot iron. 
It cannot, therefore, be trusted alone. It cannot act, 
it cannot Uve alone. It depends, as we said, on our 
previously established views of trath and duty, for all 
its sanctions and efficient operations. You cannot, 
therefore, with any security, make it the guide of your 
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life. By it you can never leain the will of God, nor 
discover the moral relations, which he has constituted ; 
and which, however discovered, are the foundation of 
all duty, as well as of all safe rules of moral action. 
Where our opinions are correct and our moral judg- 
ment sound, the approving or condemning sentence of 
conscience will, it is true, harmonize with the decisions 
of Heaven But where our opinions are erroneous, 
or our judgment perverted by passion and prejudice, 
our feelings of approbation and disapprobation will fol- 
low these erroneous opinions and this perverted judg- 
ment ; and they may come at last, when the under- 
standing is thoroughly darkened and the heart com- 
pletely hardened by sin, to be directiy at variance witii 
the will of God ; and, hke the persecuting Saul of Tar- 
sus, we may follow the promptings of such a con- 
science, and verily think, that we are doing Grod's ser- 
vice, while we are opposing his cause and breathing 
outvengeance against his people! No; conscience, 
without the aid of reason and the instructions of reve- 
lation, never leads to duty and to happiness. It is, in- 
deed, as we have already said, an essential principle of 
our moral nature ; and its admonitions must be scru- 
pulously regarded. But we must not confound its of- 
fices with those of reason Much less should we allow 
it to usurp the prerogatives of revelation. Before it 
can be relied on, as a guide, it must be enlightened and 
purified Unenlightened and unsanctified, it may per- 
haps, occasionally prompt and reproach ; but it cannot 
guide in safety ; it may sometimes speak, but its voice 
will be feeble and indistinct; its language will be 
equivocal, like the oracles of heathen mythology, or 
like the uncertain sound of the trumpet, by which no 
one is warned to prepare for battie. 

3. Others pretend to make reason their guide ; and 
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to view it as a safe guide ; sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of life ; adequate to the security of virtue and 
happiness. With us, they consider unenlightened con- 
science as a bUnd guide ; and consequently discard 
the dangerous doctrine, which teaches submission to 
the mere impulse of feeling, whether resulting from an 
external or an internal sense. But closing their eyes 
against the light of revelation, they blindly follow, 
what they choose to call the dictates of reason. With 
them, philosophy is everything ; and in their opinion 
it is sufficient to enlighten and reform the world, to 
discover the path of duty and lead man to happiness. 
Beason, if we use the term in its most enlarged sense, 
as denoting that faculty by which relations between 
things compared, are discovered, first principles, intui- 
tively perceived and remote troths, deduced and estab- 
lished ; reason, if we thus employ the term, has in- 
deed its proper place in the investigation of religious 
truth and duty ; and without it revelation itself would 
be imintelligible and useless. . Still, however, it is al- 
together iosufficient to guide us, with safety, through 
the mazes of life. Though capable of discovering 
many moral troths; enough, indeed, to render the 
heathen inexcusable for their idolatry and gross wicked- 
ness ; yet biased as it is by the depravity of the heart, 
it rarely finds out and maintains even these doctrines 
of natural religion. Unaided by revelation, it wotdd 
never lead us to a knowledge of the divine will con- 
cerning the great doctrines of grace, on which our duty, 
our destination and our happiness depend. Its range 
is circumscribed witiiin a narrow space and confined 
to a short period of time. It is tied down to the earth, 
and restrained within the limits of the present life. It 
cannot advance a step beyond the grave. It leaves 
all fittoiity involved in darknesa From it, eternity, 
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mth all its mterestmg scenes and animating hopes, is 
concealed by an impenetrable veil. Concerning the 
life to come, and the necessary preparations for happi* 
ness in that life, the conditions of pardon and the 
terms of salvation, it can give us no satisfactory infor- 
matioiL On these subiects and subiects like these, it 
may, indeed, form eonjiture, .nd Jgge.. fte dxe^n, 
of imagination. But they will be mere dreams, vain 
imaginations, unprofitable conjectures. Doubt and 
uncertainty will rest upon them, destroying aU the 
consolation of hope, and leaving nothing of the energy 
of holy principle. 

Without the aid of revelation, what can reason do ? 
What has it done, to purify and elevate the character 
of man ? The experiment has been made and the re- 
sult is known. The history of the world illustrates 
and confirms the declaration of an inspired apostle : 
" The world by wisdom knew not God." However 
consistent with reason the doctrines of the gospel may 
appear to us, who have known the Holy Scriptures 
fi'om our childhood ; reason never would have discov- 
ered them; certainly never would have embraced 
them with that cordiality which gives them all their 
practical efficacy. The history of ancient philosophy 
and modem infideUty fiilly establishes this position, 
and proves conclusively the insufficiency of unassisted 
reason, to lead men into rehgious truth, and enforce 
upon them the claims of duty. This short-sighted 
guide, where the light of revelation has not shone 
upon her paths, has always become bewildered, and 
has led astray those who have pretended exclusively 
and impUcitly to follow her steps. She has led some 
to atheism, some to polytheism, some to pantheism 
and all to error, darkness and bewildering scepticism. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I would not under- 
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value the gift of reason. It is one of Heaven's best 
gifts to man. Nor would I deny its importance, and 
even necessity, in the investigation of religious traths; 
those truths on which duty and happiness chiefly de- 
pend. It is no less a constituent part of our nature 
than passion and appetite and conscience. like them, 
too, it has its appropriate office; and this office is 
equally obvious and necessary. Without reason, we 
could neither discover the path of duty, nor understand 
those doctrines which ftimish motives to holy obedi- 
ence ; which awaken conscience and move the heart 
Christianity does not disclaim its authority, nor reject 
its agency. On the contrary, she addresses men as 
rational beiags ; and calls upon them to consider, to 
deUberate and judge, before they yield to feeling, or al- 
low themselves to act ; and finally, to act in accord- 
ance with their best judgment, and under the influence 
of enhghtened and sanctified feehng. Indeed, true 
rehgion and sober reason can never be at variance 
with each other. Proceeding from the same perfect 
Being, they can never, till the one or the other is per- 
verted, counteract each other's influence. Christianity 
even demands the highest and purest exercise of the 
intellectual powers ; and the homage of the heart, 
which she claims, is sanctioned by the soundest max- 
ims of philosophy. It is " science falsely so called," 
or supe]£cial philosophy, or reason perverted by a cor- 
rapt heart and a perverse will ; it is this, my hearers, 
which, inflated by vanity and pride, arrays itself 
against the gospel, and holds the doctrines and the 
disciples of Christ in contempt But sound philoso- 
phy, well established science, sober and cultivated rea- 
son, is a fiiend and companion of pure and undefiled 
rehgion, of that " wisdom which is firom above, which 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to be en- 
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treated, full of mercy and good fruits, -without partiali- 
ty and without hypocrisy. 

Still, as was said before, the most cultivated intel- 
lect, the most unbiased reason, must fail to guide the 
bewildered soul in its pilgrimage through this world, 
in its journey to heaven, in its preparations for that 
state which Ues beyond the field of observation, into 
which philosophy cannot penetrate, and concerning 
which it can, by its highest efibrte, make no discovery; 
Especially is this true, with regard to the great doc- 
trines of grace, and the duties and hopes which flow 
from this wonderftd scheme of redeeming mercy. We 
come, therefore, to the positive part of our principal 
proposition, and remark, 

4. That the Scriptures constitute a safe guide in life, 
frimish the means of our becoming acquainted with 
every truth and duty necessary to human happiness ; 
are tiierefore ^' profitable for correction and instruction 
in righteousness," able to make all who imbibe their 
spirit and follow their directions, wise unto salvation 
and " thoroughly fiimished unto all good works." 

" To the law and to the testimony," therefore we 
must repair, if we would find a perfect standard of 
truth and duty. The Bible, and the Bible alone, can 
teach us what we most need to know, and what we 
must do to be saved. In all the mazes of metaph3rsL- 
cal inquiry, in all the subtilties of moral distinction, 
in all the controversies concerning duty and destiny, 
" This is the judge that ends the strife." 

The Scriptures frimish a safe and perfect guide in 
life, because they were given by the inspiration of 
God, and were given for the express purpose of mak- 
ing known to man the will of God. 

Yes, as stated at the commencement of the discourse, 
the declaration in the first clause of the text may be 
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applied to the whole Bible. And though we did not 
feel ourselves called upon to appropriate a distinct 
head of discourse to the discusdon of the subject of 
inspiration; yet we may remark here, incidentally^ 
and with direct reference to the leading subject of di^ 
course, that it would not be difficult to justify this ex- 
tended application, and prove, conclusively, the plena- 
ry inspiration of the Scriptures, botii of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New ; and show that they were written 
by holy men, as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; 
by men so enUghtened, prompted and directed, tiiat 
we may rely on their testimony and instructions with 
impUciti confidence. We might show, I tiiink, to the 
doubting but sincere inquirer, that the writers of the 
New Testament supported their claims to inspiration 
by the consistency and hannony of their instmctions, 
by their holy lives and conversation, and especially by 
the exercise of miraculous gifts ; that they all partici- 
pated in the blessed iufluence of the Holy Spirit, prom- 
ised by the Saviour, when he said to his disciples : 
" But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you." We might show 
that this promise of supernatural light and directing 
influence over the human memory and judgment, ia 
furnishing instruction for the church and the world, 
extended not only to the first-appointed aposties of our 
Lord, and the apostolic men, who were their compan- 
ions, such as Mark and Luke, but to the apostie Paul, 
who, though born into the kingdom and called to the 
apostieship of Christ, " out of due time," nevertheless 
substantiated his claims to inspimtion, and showed 
that he was ^' not a whit behind the very chiefest apos- 
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ties/' in all apostolical gifts. Hence we might pro-* 
ceed to establish the inspiration and divine authority 
of the Old Testament, by the testimony of the writers 
of the New ; since most of the books of that Testament 
are directly quoted as the word of God, by these wri- 
ters. Especially might we establish this point by a 
just interpretation of the first clause of our text ; since 
it would be easy to show that the inspired apostle 
must have had reference, in this declaration, to the 
Old Testament, to the whole of that Testament, to all 
the books of that Testament, as then canonized and 
used in Judea.* 

Thus might we establish the doctrine of the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures ; and thus may we rely on 
their instructions with implicit confidence. We are 
authorized, therefore, to conclude that the Scriptures 
are a 9afe guide in life. And the instructions which 
they fuhiish are so comprehensive and complete, as to 
render them a suffiderU guide ; sufficient to lead those 
who follow their guidance, " into all truth," and to con- 
duct them, in the path of duty, to the rest of heaven. 

They do not, it must be admitted^ teach us all that a 
vain curiosity may desire to know ; nor all, that impi- 
ous presumption sometimes demands. But they do 
teach us, whatever is necessary, to show us our rela- 
tions, and the duties which grow out of these relations ; 
whatever is calculated to sustain us under trials, and 
move us to holy action ; whatever we need to know, 
in order to become wise unto salvation, or to do, that 
we may be saved. And all this they teach us^ in a 

* I am aware of the fact, that some have attempted to avoid this broad conclasion, 
by yarying the translation, and even the original text, of this passage of Scripture. 
Bat after the most careful examination, I am compelled to believe, that their criticism 
is a mere ghss^ unsupported by manuscript evidence, and inconsistent with the idiom 
of the Greek language. 
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manner best adapted to the various capacities and con- 
ditions of all men, in all ages and under all circum- 
stances. 

They do not, indeed, supersede the necessity of pa- 
tient inquiry and active exertion, and thus render our 
natural and moral powers and susceptibihties useless. 
They describe the human race, as they are ; appeal to 
them, as possessing feelmg and conscience and rea- 
son ; and take advantage of these powers and suscep- 
tibihties, to bring them back from sin to holiness^ to vir- 
tue, to happiness, to God. 

They do not, it must likewise be admitted, furnish 
a distinct precept for every supposable case of duty, 
for that would be impracticable ; and, smce men are 
endued with reason and judgment, it would be un- 
necessary, even if it were practicable. But they give 
general directions, modified by various circumstances, 
aiustrated by various examples, exhibited in answer to 
various inquiries, and stated in various forms and con- 
nections, so as to reach the capacities and meet the exi- 
gencies of every honest mind. Thus they mark out 
the path of duty so plainly, that the wa3rfaring man, 
though a fool in human estimation, if honest in the 
sight of God, cannot err therein. So likewise they fur- 
nish the highest sanctions, to enforce their injunctions ; 
and, by their sublime and benevolent doctrines, they 
lay before the mind the most powerful motives, to move 
and to melt the heart ; to subdue the rebeUious spirit, to 
purify the corrupt afiections, to elevate the debased 
soul, and render the whole man holy, in all manner of 
conversation and godliness. 
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SECOND PART. 

Having shown, that the Scriptures furnish the only 
perfect rules for the guidance of human life, we are 
naturally brought to the second general head of dis- 
course, and led, as was proposed, to institute the inqui- 
ry, how the Scriptures are to be used^ that we may obtain 
lliis safe guidance fr(»n ihem, and by their influence 
become '' perfect, and thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.^' 

This, my hearers, is indeed an important inquiry. 
For the existence and perfection of the Scriptures, and 
even a general knowledge and acknowledgement of 
their truth and authority, will not profit us, if we 
neglect or pervert them. Carelessness, inconstdera- 
tion, and heedless inattention to the means of grace, 
are as fatal to character and happiness, as the grossest 
ignorance. Nay more ; such abuse of privileges ag- 
gravates transgression, enhances guilt, and will increase 
the weight of final cond^nnation. ^' This," said he, 
who knows upon what principles the judgment of the 
world will proceed, ^' this is the condewvnatioTiy that light 
has come into the worid, and men have loved dark- 
ness rather than light" And an inspired apostle ut- 
tered the same sentiment, when he said : ^ We are a 
savor of life unto life to them that bdieve ; but of death 
tmto death to them that perish." The Scriptures, how- 
ever full of instruction, and however wisely and won- 
derfully adapted to the capacities and exigencies of all 
mankind, will still fail to guide, sanctify and save those, 
who wilfully pervert, or carelessly neglect them. 

In particular, I remark firsts that in order to render 
the Scriptures profitable, and by them to become per- 
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fecty we must read them, often read them, and with great 
care and imdivided attention. " Search the Scriptures,^' 
said our Saviour to the Jews, '^ for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life ; and they are they, that testily of me." 
The Bereans were accounted more noble, tbuan those 
who heard the apostle, at Thessalonica, in that they 
not only heard him preach with all readiness of mind^ 
but daily searched the Scriptures, to see whether the 
tilings, taught by him^ were so. We are, iudeed, dit 
rected, and again and again urged, by the inspired 
writers, to study the word of God with all meekness 
and diligence, to read therein by day aud meditate 
thereon by night ; to take heed to the sure word of 
prophecy, till the day dawn and the day-star arise ia 
our hearts. 

The holy Scriptures must be read, must be searched 
by us, or what our Saviour said to the Sadducees, will 
be trae in application to us : ^ Ye do err, not knowing 
the Scriptures and the power of GtxL" We shall cer- 
tainly faU into emwr and wander fiom the path of life, 
if we fidl to obtain a knowledge of the Scriptures ; and 
we shall certainly &il of obtaining this knowledge, urir 
less we seardh them with diligence, with attention, 
with perseverance. That careless state of mind, that 
indifference to the tratib, Ihat listless inattention to the 
woid of Grod, whether read or preadhed, which per- 
vades so large a portion of the community, is an alarm- 
ing sjonptom of spiritual death Neither the reading, 
nor the preaclung o€ the word can profit a man, till this 
moral lethargy is remoTed The mind must be roused 
and the heart touched; anxiety must be excited, in. 
terest must be awakened, and attention must be de- 
voted to the cwaeles of God, before we can be essen- 
tially benefitted by them. But mere attention is not 
enough to give efficacy to the word of Grod. 
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Secondly^ therefore, I remark, that the Scriptures, if 
their instructions are to be understood, their power felt, 
and their spirit imbibed, must be read with confidence 
in their decisions and submission to their authority ; 
in the exercise of implicit faith and profound humility. 
The Lord has said : ^' A haughty spirit do I hate, but 
the meek will I teach my way " He that leaneth to 
his own undeistanding is, by the wisest of men, and 
with evident propriety, denominated " a fooL" For, 
from the very nature of the great doctrines of revela- 
tion, unassisted reason cannot comprehend them ; and 
he, who thus relies on its powers, must remain igno- 
rant of those things, which belong to his everlasting 
peace. Before we can be made wise unto salvation, 
we must open the Bible, with minds prepared to re- 
ceive every doctrine there recorded^ and to regard eve- 
ry requisition there made. We must come to it, in- 
deed, with all the simpUcity and docihty of a httle child. 
The mystery of a doctrine must not, for a moment, be 
permitted to operate as an objection against it We 
must remember, that the ways of God are not as our 
ways, nor his thoughts Uke our thoughts ; that as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are his thoughts 
higher than our thoughts, and his ways higher than our 
ways. We must not forget, that such knowledge as 
relates to the divine existence, counsels, and operations, 
is too high for us to reach ; too deep for us to fathom ; 
it is beyond the field of our observation; " past our 
finding out" What, therefore, God has declared^ we 
»must believe, without gainsa3ring or a single doubt; 
what he has commanded, we must do, without hesita- 
tion and without a murmur. 

The ofiice, and the whole office, of reason, in mat- 
ters pertaining to divine revelation is, first, to examine 
the proof of the revelation itself; and, secondly, to as- 
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certain its tnie meaning and apply its instnictions to 
the practical purposes of life. To sofifer reason to pro- 
ceed a step beyond this point, is to destroy the use, and 
defeat all the purposes of revelation. It is more ; it is 
impious presumption ; it is to deify reason and set up 
human judgment in the place of divine wisdom. 
" Give me a Bible," said one ; " give me a Bible. Con- 
vince me that it is the word of God. Let me find in it a 
doctrine plainly taught, and I ask no more. I embrace 
it, and I embrace it with all my heart Whether it is 
a doctrine which reason might have discovered, or 
whether it relates to something altogether beyond the 
limits of human observation ; whether the wisdom and 
benevolence of it can be fully comprehended by a fi- 
nite understanding, or whether it involves a mystery 
which nothing but an omniscieilt eye can penetrate, 
and nothing but an infinite mind can unfold, is a mat- 
ter of no importance in the decision. It is enough for 
me, it is enough for every humble and submissive 
spirit, that it is a doctrine of revelation ; that it was 
given by the inspiration of God, that it was spoken and 
written by holy men, as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost 

Without this teachable disposition in us, my hearers, 
without this submission to the authority of ihe Scrip- 
tures, of what practical use can they be to us ? What 
can it avail, to read the Bible, even with a critic's eye, 
i£, after all, we refuse to submit to its decisions ; if it 
must be made to bend to our reason, blinded as our 
reason often is by passion and appetite ; to our judg- 
ment, warped as our judgment sometimes is by pre- 
judice ; to our understandings, darkened as our under- 
standings always are by the depravity of our hearts ? 
If man, if every man for himself, must try the ways of 
Grod by his own ways, and the thoughts of God by 
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his own thoughts ; must sit in judgment on the doc- 
trines and preeepts of the gospel, the Bible may as 
well be neglected as read For it will fail to instract 
and guide those who thus read ; it can never thus ren- 
der the man of God perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works. 

Thirdly^ I remark, and the remark is closely con- 
nected with the observations just made, that habitual 
obedience to the known will of Grod, as well as a tem- 
per of submission to divine authority, is necessary to 
a profitable reading of the Scriptures and a foil devel- 
opment of their spiritual meaning. '^If any man," 
said our Saviour, " will do the will of my Father, he 
shall know of my doctrine." In order to learn the truth, 
we must be willing to obey the truth. If we would 
know the will of God, we must be prepared to do his 
will as fast as it is discovered. Indeed, religious know- 
ledge is peculiarly practical and experimental In all 
branches of knowledge, practice and experience are 
necessary to render science definite and useful The- 
ory, however correct and perfect, will accomplish noth- 
ing, is of no value, without practical skilL This re- 
mark is substantially true in relation to aU the pursuits 
of life. But, as I said before, it is peculiarly applica- 
ble to the subject of religion. Without religious ex- 
perience and practice, there may, indeed, be specula- 
tion, conjecture, opinion ; but there can be no such 
thing as definite religious knowledge or established sav- 
ing faith. Men of corrupt hearts and unholy fives, some- 
times talk about religion and duty ; but they do not 
draw their religious sentiments, nor obtain their views 
of duty from the Bible. They understand neither what 
they say nor whereof they affirm. Take heed, there- 
fore, ti'Aom you hear aswellasAou? and what you hear; 
for " evil men and seducers wax worse and woisC) 
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deceiring and being deceived'^ listen not, I beseech 
you — I here speak especially to the young and inexpe- 
rienced — Glisten not to the comments of the profane, the 
int^oaperate, the careless and hardened transgressor. 
Tom a deaf ear to those who talk and dispute about 
rehgion, while their habitual deportment idiows, that 
they haTe never felt its power nor drunk in its spirit 
'^ Cease, my son, to hear the instruction that causeth 
to err from the words of knowledge." " Walk not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor stand in the way of 
sinners, nor sit in the seat of the scomfuL" 

I remark, fourthfyj that those who would find the 
Scriptures profitable, gain a full understanding of them 
and obtain from them all the instruction which they 
need, must not only read them, and in the manner 
and with the spirit already prescribed ; but they must 
use all the he^s which Gi[>d in his {Mt>Yidence has fiur- 
nished and placed within their reach. As they have 
Of^ortunity, they should avail themselves of the labois 
of pious and learned men, who have devoted their 
lives to Ute study of tiie languages in which the Scrip- 
tares were originally written, and of the history and 
literature <rf flie people among whom they were first 
publidied Much assistance may indeed be obtained, 
by occasionally consulting almost any of those popular 
commentaries, which abound in our age and country. 
But none of these helps can supply the place of the 
Uving expositor, or supersede the necessity of attend- 
ing statedly <m the preaching of the gospel This is, 
indeed, the most important and mdispensable help 
which God, in the economy of redemption, has pro- 
vided for us, and expressly directed us to use, in order 
to render the instructions of the Scriptures interesting, 
impressive and efiectual to salvation. For this pur- 
pose he has instituted the ministry of reconcihation ; 
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and commissioned those whom he accounts worthy 
and puts into the ministry, to preach the gospel to eye- 
ry creature. With a view to the same end^ he has 
set apart and consecrated a portion of time for pubUc 
worship and its connected duties, a day of holy con- 
vocation and reUgious instruction ; and has commanded 
us with an authority not to be questioned, and in lan- 
guage of universal appUcation, to ^^ remember the Sab- 
bath day and keep it holy ;" and ^^ not to forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of 
some is.'' There is something in the tones of the hu- 
man voice and the expressions of the human counte- 
nance, which, connected with the example of a good 
minister of Jesus Christ, and the mutual affection, 
growing out of the pastoral relation, together with the 
sympathies and solemnities of a public assembly in 
the house of God — ^tiiere is something in all this, which 
is calculated to arrest attention, touch the heart and 
give peculiar efficacy to the word preached. So that 
stated attendance on pubUc worship and the preach- 
ing of the gospel, in connection with the daily reading 
of the Scriptures, is found to be indispensable to secure 
the end for which the will of God has been revealed 
to man. However unnecessary and inadequate the 
means may appear to some, who are wise in their 
own conceit, it will be found that those who neglect 
the ordinances of pubUc worship and the instructions 
of the sanctuary, will neither enjoy the consolation, 
feel the power, nor exhibit the spirit of the gospel ; 
will not become wise to do good, wise unto salvation. 
Knowledge, learning, cultivated intellect even, fur- 
nishes no ground of exception to this remark. It is not 
true, as Dr. Faley has hastily admitted, that men of en- 
larged and cultivated minds do not need the exercises 
of pubhc worship on their own account; and are 
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bound to attend, merdy for the sake of furnishing an 
^uunple for the benefit of others. No, my heareiSi 
they need these exercises for thdr own sanctification. 
They need to be reminded of what they ahready know ; 
imd they need to be reminded of it, under circum- 
stances calculated to awaken their sjrmpathies and 
touch their hearts; in the midst 6f ^eir fellow-pil* 
grims ; where pmyer is made and praises are offered ; 
where the spirit of grace, of adoration, humility and 
love is diffused all around them, and comes pressing 
with irresistible power upon their hearts. 

I wish that I could cause my voice to be heard by 
those who, through pride, or vanity, or self-sufficiency, 
never come within the ordinary compass of the preach- 
er's voice. I would admonish them of their guilt; 
and warn them of their danger. I would say to them 
plainly, but with all tenderness and affection : You are 
not only leading your children, and neighbors, and all 
within the influence of your example, to rain ; but 
you are destroying your own souls. For, whether we 
are here able to discover the direct connection between 
cause and effect, or not. Infinite Wisdom has unquech 
tionably constituted such a connection ; and experi- 
ence and observation folly accord with this testimony 
of inspiration : ^\ When, in the wisdom of Grod, the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching, to save them that believe/' 

If therefore, my hearers, you would become imbued 
with the spirit of the gospel, and obtain a safe guidance 
to heaven, you must attend on the preaching of the 
gospel ; you must not forsake the assembling of your- 
selves together ; you must hear, as well as read the 
word of God ; and you must take heed how you hear. 

linaBj/y I remark, that in order to understand the 
Scriptures, and feel the power of divine truth, we must 
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piay for a blessing on the vroidread wad preached. The 
things of the Spirit are spiritually discerned. , A mea» 
sore of the same Spirit, by 'which the Scriptures were 
originally dictated, is therefore necessary, to open to 
our view, and apply to our minds the truths which they 
contain. And let it never be forgotten, that Qod has 
promised to gire his Holy Spirit to those who ask for 
it !£, therefore, you read or hear without prayer, you 
may expect to find the Bible aRen unintelligible, some- 
times perplexing, and always unprofitable. Without 
this prerequisite, this preparation of heart, you cannot 
enter into its spiritual meaning. To the man, who 
comes to the word or to the house of God, with a proud 
heart and self-sufficient spirit, ^ leaning to his own un- 
derstanding/' and trusting to his own righteousness, 
without seeking divine assistance, or feeling and ao> 
knowledging his need of that assistance, the Scriptures 
will be " a dead letter," a " sealed book," " a savor of 
death unto death." As the Lord opened the heart of 
Lydia, to attend to the things which were spoken of 
Paul ; so he must open our hearts, or we shall never 
receive the truth in the love of it, and yield to it a 
cheerful and habitual obedience. 

Thus necessary is the aid of the Holy Spirit, whether 
we read the Bible or hear the gospel preached. Paul 
may plant and ApoUos water, but Grod giveth the in- 
crease. And, in order to bring ourselves within the cir- 
cle of his promises, and be sure of obtaining his bless- 
ing, we must ask for it; we must seek it with all our 
hearts ; we must pra^. Men are not enlightened^ re- 
newedf and sanctified, in an unconscious and inactive 
state. All who are saved, are indeed saved by grace ; 
but it is by gmce received, and not by grace despised 
and rejected ; they are willing in the day of Christ's 
power. All who walk in the truth, are indeed led by 
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the Spirit ; but they foUo w^ voluntarily and cheeifiil- 
ly follow, this heavenly ^de. God, indeed, work- 
eth in them that are cireated anew unto good worksi 
both to will and to do ; but they, nevertheless, are all 
the while firee agents, voluntarily yielding to the kindly 
influence, and working out their own salvation with 
diligence and carefukiess, '^ with fear and trembling." 
We cannot know and obey the truth, without the en- 
lightening and sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit; 
but for this spiritual assistance, we must pray, and to 
this purifying influence we must yield ; or ihe Spirit 
will flee from us, and leave us in darkness and in sin. 
^ candusiofiy let me add, my hearers, this subject is 
not without interest, deep and momentous interest, to 
us alL For, if any of us are wandering without a 
guide in life, we shall continue to wander, till our feet 
stumble upon the dark mountains, and we perish in 
our wanderings ; unless we take heed to the sure word 
of prophecy, and make it the man of our counsel and 
the rule of our faith. Yes, as we have seen, there is no 
other safe guide for us. Yes, as we have seen, neither 
instinct, nor conscience, nor reason, nor all these to- 
gether, are sufficient to lead us into the paths of truth 
and duty, peace and blessednesa It is by ^ the incor- 
raptible seed of the word" alone, applied by the Holy 
Spirit, that men can be bom again ; and '^ except a 
man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of Grod.'' 
And if any of us, my brethren, have been begotten 
again to a lively hope, through the gospel ; that hope 
cannot be maintained in purity and steadfastness, with- 
out continual supplies of truth and grace ; neither can 
we grow in grace, without the sincere milk of the word. 
For it is through the truth, contained in the holy Scrip- 
tures, that the redeemed are sanctified, and made meet 
to be partakers of &e inheritance of the saints in light 
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Let US not forget, that we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ ; and be judged, not as those 
who lived and died without the light of the gospel ; 
but as those who possessed the Scriptures; when 
it will be said of us, by way of distinction firom the 
heathen world : 



They had the Bihle ; 



-— ^^ whoee meaning has no end, no boundi^ 

Moat wondrous book! fari^t candle of the Lord ! 

Star of etemiQr ! the only atar 

By which the hark of man could navigate 

The aea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 

Securely ; only star, which rose on Time, 

And on its daik and troubled billowsi still, 

As generation, drifting swiftly by, 

Succeeded generati(», threw a ray 

Of Heaven's own light, and to the hills of God, 

The eternal hills, pointed the sinner's eye. 



book, this holy book, on eveiy line 
Marked with the seal of high divinity. 
On every leaf bedewed with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 
And signatttre of Ck>d Almigfaty stamped 
From first to last, this ray of sacred light, 
This lamp, ftom off the everlasting throne^ 
Mercy took down ; and in the night of Time 
Stood, casting on the daiic her gracious bow ; 
And evermore beseeching men, with tears 
And eaniest sighs, to read, believe, and live I 



Let us, my hearers, thus ready thus believe, thus live. 
Let us take heed unto this sure word of prophecy, till 
the day dawn, and the day-star • arise in our hearts. 
— Amen. 



LECTURE III. 



CHRISTIAN FAITH THE FOUNDATION OF CHBIS 

TIAN CHARACTER. 



9 FETES L 6—7. 



GiTiira Aix DiuoxNCX, add to toub vaith tixtux, ahd to txstub 

XIIOWUU>GB» AXD TO XXOWLBDOB TKMPKBAirGS, ASD TO TEHFBRAirGB PA- 
TXnrOB, AVD TO FATIXXOB OODUlOMi, AMD TO OODUmSB BBOTHSSLT KZHD- 
■X8S, AHD TO BBOTHSSLT XIHDITBM OHABZTT. 

The Christian character^ as exhibited in the Scrip- 
tures, is a consistent, a periect character. It is com- 
posed, indeed, of distinct parts ; but these parts are fitly 
joined together, and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in 
the measure of every part When the Boman orator 
said, ^^all human arts and sciences are united by a 
common chain,'' he used a figure of speech, which 
may be appHed, with equal propriety, to the Christian 
graces and virtues. For, although these graces and 
virtues are objects of distinct contemplation and de- 
scription ; yet they are so closely united, so mutually 
dependent, so inseparably connected, that they cannot 
exist, much less flourish, in a state of separation. 
Springing from a common principle, they Uve or die 
together. Where that principle operates, none of them 
can ordinarily cease to be ; and where that principle is 
wanting, none of them can exist They are branches 
of Hie same stock, firuits of the same vine, streams 
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from the same fountain, eflfects of the same cause. 
A man cannot, for instance, possess the quality of god- 
liness or real piety, without charity ; nor that of charity, 
or true benevolence, without temperance ; nor that of 
temperance, or a due regulation of his passions and 
appetites, without both piety and benevolence; be- 
cause the principle, which produces one of these 
branches of the Christian character, will, wherever it 
exists and has room for operation, produce them alL 

It is true, men may put on the appearance, the ex- 
ternal form of one virtue, while they are evidently des- 
titute of another, while they are habitually g^ty of 
the opposite vice. But, in such cases, we may be 
sure, there is nothing more than appearance, external 
form, a mere show of virtue. It is true, likewise, that 
peculiar circumstances and trials of life may call into 
exercise some of the Ghristiaii graces, more frequently 
than others ; and thus render them more vigorous and 
prominent Different persons, therefore, may appear 
to excel in difierent traits of Christian character. Still 
every consistent Christian, in ordinary drcmnstancesi 
must possess, at least in a degree, all these traits of 
character ; and the nearer any man approaches to per- 
foction, the more com^^etely will they ali.be united in 
him, and displayed by hiuL With a view to this pe^ 
fection, (for the Scriptures never pr<qx>9e a lower stand* 
aid as the object of our pursuit,) the apostle uttered the 
exhortation in our text : ^^ And besides this," or ^ for 
this, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue, 
and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temper* 
ance^ and to temperance patience, and to patience 
godliness, and to godliness btrotherly kindness, and to 
brothody kindness charity." 

It is my intention, by permission of Divine Provi* 
dence, to make this text the foundation of a series of 
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Lectmes on christiaii Character.')^ If properly pre* 
sented, the embjects involved cannot fail to interest all 
chiistiaiiSy and all \dio wish to know what constitates 
the perfection of christian diaracter* Let me, then, 
request those who hope, that they are Christians, as 
well as those who desire to be Christians, to attend this 
course of lectures with seriousness and candor, and 
faithfully apply to themselves the practical topics and 
remarks, as they are presented. And may God grant 
to each one of us a discriminating mind^ a feeling heart, 
and an applying conscience. 

The first discourse, in the series, naturally brings 
before our minds the subject of faith ; a subject so ire* 
quently brought to view in the New Testament, and 
so often represented as not only essential to Christian 
character, but as the very foundation of Christian mo« 
rality and of all enduring hope, that it can never be 
exhausted, nor too iGbe quently explained and enforced 
from the pulpit 

We have already made the remark, that all the Chris^ 
tian graces are united in every consistent and finished 
Christian character; but we may now add to the re» 
maik, that faith posseisses, in certain respects, a pre< 
eminence among them ; since it is the bond of their 
union. It can, indeed, no more exist alone, than tem* 
perance, patience, charity, or any other Christian grac^ 
or virtue. Still, however, it holds among them a place 
of pecuUar importance and distinction. Its alliance to 
each is immediate and direct It is the very centre of 
the circle, in which they all move ; or, to adopt a dif- 
ferent figure, it is the key*stone of the arch, the foun- 
dation €f the whole edifice. Hence, in our text, it is 

" ' ■ I !■ 1 I I I K . « , ■» I 1 . - ■ ■ III I I p ^ 

* This and the seven lectures which follow, in immediate succession, were writ- 
ttn And flnl delWeved it DecBiwii; inbBeqtietttlj, ib/ey were deliTtred in lliddlo- 
buiy, Vt, and in Boston \ and recently, in cpmiectlon wHh the two additioiial lectores 
finom the same text, in Northhoro* and Dudley. 
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placed first in order, as denoting that pert of &e Chris- 
tian character, to which all others are to be added : 
^^ Griving all diligence, adi to your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and 
to temperance patience, and to patience godliness, and 
to godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kind* 
ness charity.'' 

In speakmg on the subject of faith in this connect 
tion, I shall firzt endeavor to ascertain the meaning of 
the term, in its general acceptation : 'secondly^ I shall 
attempt to show what is meant by Christian fcdtky in 
particular ; and tkirdfy I shall deduce from the subject 
some practical inferences, and make a brief application 
of the whole. 

Firsts then, let it be observed and remembered, that 
faith, in the general acceptation of the term, impUes a 
positive act of tiie mind, in view of the evidence at- 
tending any given subject It is not a mere passive 
impression^ in submission to authority. It is not a 
mere fleeting opinion or careless conjecture, without 
examination or precedent doubt On the contrary, it 
is a setded and prevailing conviction, after carefiil in- 
quiry and deep reflection. Of course, it includes a 
confidence in the opinions adopted and declared^ or a 
reliance on the truth of the report, which comes at- 
tended virith the testimony of credible witnesses and 
concurring dicumstanci It is^ trust, ^ imvatd 
permuMon^ which prompts to action, and produces a 
steady and corresponding course of conduct Hence 
you perceive, that it differs essentially firom jaete con- 
jecture, fix>m a loose and floating opinion, fix>m an in- 
considerate, though sincere, profession, and even &oia 
a careless admission of a proposition or reported fact; 
however true. We may profess to believe, and even 
seem to ourselves to believe that; for which we have 
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BO evidence, and to iiirhich we have devoted no atten- 
tion. Bat, in this case, whether the profession be true 
or fiJse, the sentiment which gave rise to it, is not 
&ith ; it is a mere conjecture, an empty speculation, a 
floating, evanescent opinion. It will never, therefore, 
open to us a fountain of consolation, nor famish us 
with any steady and enduring principle of action ; and 
whenever we are called to trial with reference to the 
subject, notwithstanding oar strong professions and 
supposed sincerity, oar inactivity will betray our want 
df faith. 

The justice of the preceding remarks is abundantly, 
proved by experience and observatioiL How often do 
we hear men, under the influence of some deep rooted 
prejudice, or strong passion, or ardent desire, declare, 
witii apparent sincerity, their beUef of c^Muiions and re- 
pwts, not only without evidence and improbable in 
themselves, but aboolutely absurd ! But try their con- 
fidence ; put them to the test of action ; and yoa will 
soon discover, where their personal interest is involved, 
that fliey are onwiUing to trust to the reports, which 
they had professed to credit, or rely on the truth of the 
sentimenta, which they had hastily professed, and per- 
haps passionately defended I may add; that this want 
of confidence in our own profesakms is often appa- 
rent to others, while we are deceiving ourselves and 
vainly boasting of our sincerity. For passion and pre* 
jndice Uind that mind only, in which they find a lodg- 
meat The heart, indeed, is deceitful above all things 
and de^erately wicked. 

It is true, the term faith is sometimes used in a loose, 
indefinite manner, to denote a mere unsettled opinion, 
a speculative notion, a fenciftd conjecture, or a careless 
pvofessMm of a sentiment, in which no confidence is 
plaeed; and which, df course, fiimishes no efficient 

8 
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principle ct action. Eren an inqnied apostle, reason* 
ing with those, who had perverted the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith to purposes of Ucentiousness, adopt- 
ing their phraseology and accommodating himself to 
their mode of reasoning, uses the term in this general 
and indefinite sense, when he says : " Faith without 
works is dead, being alone." But the circumstances, 
under which this and the connected declarations were 
made, by no means authorize us, in ordinary cases, to 
use the term in the same sense. Especially should we 
avoid thus using it, when it is made to denote the in- 
strament of justification, and the ground of our hope 
of salvation. Had the apostie James been speaking 
or writing to others, concerning these Mcentious per- 
verters of troth, he would probably have expressed the 
same sentiment in difierent language, and used the 
term faith, with the apostie Paul, in a higher and more 
definite sense, to denote an inward sentiment, a cordial 
beUef ; he would have said : ^' That careless profession, 
that cold assent of the understanding, which produces 
no effect on the heart or life, is not faith. For faith,'' 
he would have added, ^^ is an operative principle, an 
animating sentiment, a consent of the heart, a trust 
which yields support under trials, a confidence which 
never fails to produce resolution and action." 

It is true, likewise, that there are difierent degrees 
of faith, according to the nature and force of the evi* 
dence presented to the mind, and according to tiie an- 
tecedent state of the mind itself; degrees fiom simple 
probability to moral certainty. There is a u>eak faitii 
and a strong faith, an incipient heUef and a mature he- 
Uef^ a partial persuasion and a fuU persuasion, a fidth 
mixed with datAts bxlA fears and a/uff assurance of faith, 
a faith arising from evidence involved in the subject 
itseli^ and a faith resting on testimony ; in a word, a 
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fiuth supported by the declartttion of human witnesses 
and concurring circumstances, and a faith relying on 
divine fwomise and confirmed by the manifestation of 
supernatural power and the direct and miraculous in- 
terposition of Heaven. But in all cases and in every 
degree, the nature of the principle is the same, imply* 
ing a conviction of theund^standing, including a con* 
sent of the heart and wiU^ and producing a correspond- 
ing course of conduct 

Secondly y vre come to the consideration of Ckristiim 
fidlh, in particular. A recollection of what has been 
said, however, will supersede the necessity of adding 
any remarks on the nature of the principle, with a par* 
ticnlar refbence to Christianity. The peculiarities of 
Christian fidth depend chiefly on these four things : 
the appvopriate objects ; the kind of evidence, by which 
it is supported ; the manner, in which it is produced ; 
and the consequences, which result from it 

1. The uppropriaste objects of Christian faith are the 
doctrines of the gospel Christians are, indeed, some- 
times said to believe in God, in a maimer which seems 
to make Him the direct object of their faith, irrespec^ 
live of what the Scriptures teach them, concerning his 
nature^ attributes and government But this mode of 
speech, if esamined, will be found to imply a belief of 
what he has revealed to man concerning himself) his 
mode of existence, his counsels and operations. In the 
same general and apparently exclusive manner, they 
are hkewisa said to believe in Christ But this evi- 
dently denotes &eir belief not merely of his existence 
and advent ; but of what he was in his original na- 
ture, of what he did and suffered in his mediatorial of- 
fice and chaiacter, and of what he taught by precept 
and example, as the Great Teacher of truth and right- 
eoofinesB. For he is the author and finisher of idl 
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saving faith ; yea, the end of the law for righteousness 
to them that believe. They are, moreover, sometimes 
said to beUeve in the Holy Spirit ; as if the admission of 
the fact of his personal existence were enough to con- 
stitute evangeUcal faith. But the declaration i^ clearly 
meant to include much more ; to imply a belief of all 
that he has inspired the apostles and prophets to teach 
and place on sacred record, for the edification of the 
church in all ages. With a similar figure of epeech, I 
add, they are said to beUeve the prophets and apostles 
themselves, to believe the word of Grod and the gospel 
of Christ But all these declarations, when analyzed 
and viewed in connection with their respective con* 
texts, are found to involve the same meaning and de- 
note the same thing ; a beUef of the doctrines which 
compose the gospel, of the truths contained in the in- 
spired word, of the sentiments uttered by those holy 
men, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost 

To constitute Chrirtum fcdth^ it is not enough to be- 
Ueve with the devils, that " there is one God ;" it is 
not enough to beheve with the mere nominal Chris- 
tian, in the historical fitct, that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah ; it is not enough to beUeve generally and in- 
definitely, that the Bible is the word of Grod and con- 
tains a revelation of the wUl of God. The objects of 
your faith, to fiimish motives of action, to render it an 
efficient and operative principle, to constitute it a sav- 
ing, Christian faith, must be particidar, definite, com- 
prehensive; must embrace what God has revealed, 
what Christ has said, what the Holy Spirit has taught, 
what the Scriptures declare to be true. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not say that 
the mind of every Christian must necessarily act on 
every proposition, or comprehend the meaning of every 
sentence in the Bible. There are in the sacred vmt- 
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ings, many things hard to be understood ; many things 
adapted to particular ages and particular classes of 
men ; many things involviug mysteries, in all ages 
and in view of all finite minds. But I do say, that 
Christian faith admits every truth, as soon as it is pre- 
sented and as far as itis understood ; that it embraces^ 
as soon as Ihey are fidrly and fully exhibited to its 
view, the particular branches as readily and implicitly 
as it does the general scheme of the gospel It does 
not admit the whole in gross ; and then, as is too often 
the case, reject the parts in detail It rejoices where 
it can comprehend the designs of Heaven, and vindi* 
cate to men the ways and purposes of Grod ; but with- 
out gain-saying, it receives the diviae testimony, even 
where the reasons of the divine operations and comr 
mands are concealed fiom the view of the finite un* 
derstanding, and locked up in the depths of infinite 
wisdom. 

2. We remark, that the evidence by which Christian 
faith is supported, is partly human and partly divine. 
It is human, so far as we rest on the testimony of man, 
communicated through the medium of history and 
traditioiL It is human, too, so far as we are influ- 
CTiced, in forming our reUgious opinions, by the au- 
thority of example or the relations of experience. But 
it is divine, so far as the truth brings with itself to our 
minds the marks of a divine origin, the imjHress of 
divinity, the seal of the finger of Grod, the display of 
infinite wisdom and benevolence. It is divine, too, 
so far as it is seen to be attended by miraculous power 
and a direct interposition of Heaven. It is divine, like- 
wise, so far as the influences of the Holy Spirit incUne 
us to attend to the things which belong to our ever- 
lasting peace, remove the prejudices and passions 
which had darkened our understandings, and thus 
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open otir hearts to receiTe tlie truth in the love 
of it* 

3. Hence, we add, that Chxistian faith is produced by 
a divine opemtuNi, by the influences of the Holy Spirit 
on the mind and heart of the betieveri by the inward 
grace, which prepares the way for the reception of di- 
vine trttth, and gives efficacy and impression to the 
word of God. Jesus Christ is said to be both the au«* 
thor and finisher of this faith; and it is expressly 
ranked by an apostle among the fruits of the Spirit, 
and called agift of God. Let itnot be supposed, how- 
ever, that men are passive in beheving any more than 
they are in obeying the gospel God deals with us, as 
with rational and accountable beings, in the one case 
as in the other. Men must '^ work out their own sal- 
vation'' witii zeal and diligence, ^^ with fear and trem- 
bUng ;" " while God worketh in them," both to believe 
and obey, ^^both to will and to do, of his own good 
pleasure." In the day of Ohrisf s power his people 
mast be willing. The influences of the Holy Spirit 
on their hearts and minds, are always consistent with 
their free agency. They are never compelled to be^ 
lieve without evidence, nor to submit against the dic- 
tates of their sober judgment, nor to act in opposition 
to rational and holy motives. But in this whole pro- 
cess of new creation^ the grace of God is adapted to 
the nature, the wants and the c^mcities of meiL 

* This distinction may not be obvious to every mind at first view. Still, I appre- 
kend, the Ibmidatia* of it will be daeoovefed by aU who c«iefiiSy extmiiie the 8«b* 
jcct with a dismminating analysis. For xuiua^ faith always indndcs what has been 
technically denominated historical fiiith. Bat the latter depends solely on that kind 
of endenee which may be viewed and estunated by a mind oomieoted witha depnved 
heart Sdll Ihis evidence is neoessary though not soffident to produce saving fiudi. 
This needs, in addition to the other, a species of evidence which the camod mind ut- 
terly rejects ; which is spiritual, experimental ; i^iich addresses itself to the dIeclSo&f 
aa well as the nnderstanding, and which can find admittance into that heart only, 
which is opened, as was Lydia's of old, by the Spirit of the Lord, and thus prepaid 
to love the troth. 
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They aie aided gradoualy, not compelled 
They are moved gently, not forced violently. They 
follow willingly, not by compulsion. They are led to 
consider, to inquire, to examine, to judge, and thus 
l»rought to believe firom conviction, to submit from 
choice, to obey from the heart 

Still it is true, that no man ever did or ever will be* 
fieve the self-condemning doctrines, submit to the self- 
humbling conditions, or obey the self-denying precepts 
of the gof^l with<mt the aid of the Holy Spirit ^^ For 
the natural man," saith the Scripture, " receiveth not 
Ike things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him, neither can he know them ; because diey 
are spiritually discerned" Nay more ; according to 
the same authority, ^ the carnal mind is enmity agaiust 
God ; it is not subject to his law, neither indeed can 
be." Still is it trae, that faith is the gift of God, the 
purchase of Christ, the woric and fruit of the Spirit 
Still is it true, that salvation is of the Lord ; boasting is 
excluded ; and those who believe with the heart to the 
saving of their souls, will forever have occasion to m^ 
cribe the glory of iheii salvation to God, and be ready 
to say with the Psalmist, ^not unto us, O Lord ; not 
unto us, but unto thy name be all the glory." 

4. We remark once more, that the conseqvenceM which 
result from Christian faith, are obedience to the divine 
will, and consolation and hope in the divine promises. 
We have said before, that all faith implies confidence 
in the truth of the opinions embraced, and produces a 
corresponding course of conduct True Christian faith, 
therefore, must, as a natural consequence, yield obedi- 
ence to the requisitions of the gospel, and draw sup* 
port and consolation fiom its exceedingly great and 
precious piomise& The Scriptures everywhere repre- 
sent fidth as the fundamental principle 'of the 
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lian's life and conversation, and the never failing 
source of his inward peace and joy. 

Christians are said to be justified by faith, saved by 
fidth and by faith united to Christ According to in* 
spired testimony they live, they stand, they walk by 
faith. They dwell and abide in faith. Faith is the 
substance of those things for which they hope ; and 
to them, it is the evidence of things not seen. In a 
word, '' being justified by faith, they have peace with 
Grod, through our Lord Jesus Christ" Indeed, this 
inward joy and outward obedience are not only the 
consequences, but the proofe of genuine Christian 
iailk To the , Christian, examining himself in order 
to ascertain whether he is in the &ith, both of these 
remarks are important To others, who would form 
a judgment concerning us, the latter species of evi* 
dence only can be fully exhibited. It is trae, a man 
Uving in sin and the neglect of prescribed duty may 
say, " I have fisdtfa" and " peace in beUeving ;" but the 
stem rebuke of the apostie James, as the passage might 
be rendered, will always be appUcaUe to such boast- 
ers : " Show me your faith by your worka" Without 
this proof of sincerity, we are still authorized to pro* 
nounce aU profession to be hypocritical and vain. 
Faith, indeed, without works, or rather antecedent to 
works, justifies the believer before God, who can lo<^ 
on the heart and behold the Uving principle, ready to 
burst forth into action. But works, external acts of 
obedience, the natural firuits of genuine faith are ne-* 
cessary to furnish evidence of his justification, to men 
who can look only on the outward appearance — ^ne*- 
cessary to exhibit to them proof of the sincerity of his 
professions, and show them that the belief which he 
declares is positive, a Uving principle, a consent of the 
judgment, wiU and affections ; or, to adopt the 
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cant language of the aportle, ^' a believing with the 
heart" 

Having thus endeavored to explain the nature of 
fidth in general, and to exhibit the peculiarities of 
Christian faith, we have only to make the proposed 
appkcation of the subject This I shall attempt to do, 
with as much brevity as possible, in a few direct, prac* 
tical inferences. 

1. We iofer fiom our subject, that Christian faith is 
necessary, not only to /constitute Christian character 
and lay a foundation for Christian hope ; but to render 
any individual act of the Christian's life acceptable in 
Hie sight of Heaven. Every Christian grace and vir- 
tue, it must be admitted, is subservient to every other, 
and goes to constitute a part of the whole character. 
But to produce this combiued result, each must be 
added to the others, and all, tofaithj as the fundamen- 
tal principle of " the divine life." We are not, how- 
ever, obliged to resort to ailment and inference to 
establish this position, and show the absolute necessity 
of Christian faith to a well founded hope of salvation. 
FcHT an inspired apostle has expressly declared, that 
<< without faith it is impossible to please God." And 
in stronger language, Christ himself has said : '^ He 
that believeth shall be saved ; and he that beUeveth 
not shall be damned." How dangerous, how delusive, 
how fatal even, must be the notion, that there is some* 
thing holy and acceptable to a holy God, in the formal 
worship and negative, selfish morality, which are con- 
nected with an unbeheving heart ! Trust not, I be- 
seech you, to the form of godliness, without the power 
thereof Place not your hopes of heaven on that visi- 
ble morality, that shadow of virtue, that vioU-worship^ 
that lip-service, those extemal resemblances of piety 
and benevolence, which (Ntoceed from merely selfish 

9 
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mol&Tes and worldly policy, or even fiom Uind instmct 
and unsanctified natural affection. It is not religion ; 
it is not pleasing to God ; it is, at least, consistent with 
entire depravity of heart and utter destitution of that 
holiness, without which no one can enter the kingdom 
of heaven. Be not deceived. God is not mocked. 
He looketh not on the outward appearance, but on the 
heart He sees the secret springs of human action. 
He tries the reins of the children of men. He knows 
all the motives and principles by which every man is 
actuated. Wherefore examine yourselves, whether ye 
are in the faith, whether your actions proceed &oai a 
settied behef in the doctrines, and your hopes of salva:* 
tion arise from an interest in the promises of the 
gospel? 

2. We infer, that the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, is peifectiy consistent with that of a future retri- 
bution according to works, according to personal chai^ 
acter, ^^ according to the deeds done in the body." 
These doctrines are both explicitiy taught in the Scrip« 
tures. But they have sometimes been represented by 
cavillers, as inconsistent with each other ; and not war 
fiequentiy one of them has been insisted on and ex« 
alted, to the neglect, and ahnost to the exclusion of the 
other, even by professing behevers and accredited 
preachers of the gospel. Now, our subject, as illus- 
trated in this discourse, exhibits these two great *doc« 
trines in complete harmony with each other. It teaches 
us, that the redeemed are justified by faith, not because 
there is any merit in simply beheving the truth ; but 
because God has made this a condition of salvation ; 
because he sees in genuine faith the very principle of 
reformation, the very germ of virtue, the very essence 
of holiness, the foundation of an entirely new charac- 
ter — even a newness of heart, leading to new obedi- 
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ence. ^> If any man be in Christ," said our apostle, 
^^ he is a new creature ; old things are done away ; be- 
hold, all things are become new/' That is, if any man 
becomes a belierer, a radical change takes place in his 
moral character and spiritual state. His sins, through 
the mercy of God, applying the atonement of Christ, 
are forgiven, covered over, blotted out from the book of 
remembrance. His old character is taken away, and a 
new character formed; and according to this new 
character will be his final judgment and future and 
everlasting condition. 

On the one hand, therefore, let not those, who make 
a cut^ss profession of faith, hope for justification, 
while they continue in sin. For we must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, and give account of 
&e deeds done in the body. Nor, on the other hand, 
let any expect to make atonement for sin, or hope to 
be saved by works of righteousness which they per- 
fSoma ; remembexing, that it is only by grace, through 
ftith, that a sinner can be justified and saived. Let 
&ese two great doctrines of the gospel, thus beautifiilly 
consifiAent, thus harmonizing in the glorious scheme of 
salvation, be kept constantly in view ; quickening us 
to obedience, and leading us to ascribe all the glory 
of our salvation to God, throu^ Jesus Christ, our Lord. 



LECTURE IV 



CHRISTIAN COURAGE 



9 PETES I. 5-7. 



GlVINO ALL DILIGENCE, ADD TO TOUB FAITH TIBTUB, AKD TO TIBTUX 
KKOWLBDOB, AXD TO KITOWLBDGB TBXmBAMGB, ABB TO TBXFBBAVCB PA' 
TIXBOX, ABD TO PATIBBCB OODLIHBS8, ABD TO OODLIBB88 BXOTHBBLT XIBD- 
KE88, AND TO BBOTHEBLT KIBDNB8S CHABITT. 

^ The path of the just is as the shining Ugfat, which 
shineth more and more nnto the perfect day." The 
Christian character is not completely formed at once. 
Though there must of necessity be some definite pe- 
riod for its commencement ; yet its advancement to 
maturity requires time and a diligent use of the means 
of gmce, with the continued blessing of Heaven. 
Thou^ conversion is instantaneous^ sanctificaition is 
progressive. Though the Christian graces are united 
by a common bond, and the Christian virtues simng 
firom a common principle; yet are they subject to 
continual modification, and capable of unhmited im- 
provement Every real Christian has faith in the doc- 
trines of the gospel ; and, of course, possesses a por- 
tion of that holy temper, and performs some of those 
pious and benevolent acts, which are the necessary 
firuits of Christian faith. But all true beUevers have 
not the same degree of faith ; nor have all made the 
same advancement in holiness of temper and in habits 
of righteousness. In some, the work of grace is but 
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just begun. They are bom again ; but they are yet 
mere babes in Christ Jesus; subject to often infirmities; 
and to preserve their spiritual life and promote their 
growth in grace, they need to be fed with milk and 
nourished with care. And in all, while in this state of 
discipline and probation, the divine life is incomplete, 
and the moral and spiritual character capable of im- 
provement Their principles of obedience may be 
strengthened; their motives of action may become 
more pure and elevated ; their conduct may be ren- 
dered more consistent and eiSective ; their whole char- 
acter may be exalted, and brought nearer to that high 
and holy standard, which is deUneated in the gospel, 
and illustrated by the example of its divine author. 
To all, therefore, who have commenced the Christian 
course, we are authorized to apply the exhortations of 
the gospel; to persevere, to press forward, to grow in 
grace, to make continual advancement toward perfec- 
tion. To such, to all such, we may say, in the lan- 
guage of our text : ^^ Giving all diligence, add to your 
fidth virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowl- 
edge temperance, and to temperance patience, and to 
patience godliness, and to godUness brotherly kindness, 
Bind to brotherly kindness charity." 

Having in a preceding lecture, under this text, spoken 
on the subject of fSsdth, I shall in this, confine my ob- 
servations to the subject, which is suggested next in 
order : ^^ Add to your faith virtue J^ The term virtue^ in 
this connection, however, needs some explanation, to 
fumidii us with a definite subject of discourse. 

L^ it be observed, then, that the Greek word, fiom 
which it is here translated, and the Latin word from 
which by etymology it was derived, are in their gene- 
ral signification of similar import to our English terms 
courage^ fartilude aiid heroism. And, although by 
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general custom and consent, the term virtue has in ouir 
language acquired a different and more extended sig- 
nification ; not merely denoting one property, butlcom- 
prehending all the constituent parts of a good character ; 
yet the connection in which it stands in our text, seems 
clearly to limit its import to its etymological meaning. 
Accordingly all the commentaries which I have con- 
sulted, sanction this interpretation. Macknigfat, in a 
note on the text, says of the term virtue : ^ As it b 
mentioned by Peter among a number of particular vir- 
tues, it cannot signify a right moral conduct in gene- 
ral ; but agreeably to the original sense of the word, it 
here means cowro/ger Similar remarks are made by 
Doddridge and others. Tlie subject of our present dis- 
course, then, is Christian heraimi^ hoiiy fortitude or moral 
courage ; courage to profess our faith in Christ, befbre 
a gainsaying world ; and to do the will of our heavenly 
Father, notwithstanding all the allurements, tempta- 
tions and reproaches of a wicked and perverse genera- 
tion. 

In discoursing on the subject of Ohriistian courage 
or heroism, I propose : 

I To attempt a description of this property of the 
human mind, as connected with Christian character. 

IL To show its importance in this relation ; and > 

IIL To suggest some reflections on the subjedl, by 
way of application, and for purposes of personal im- 
provement 

I Courage or valor, abstractly considered, is a natu- 
ral, not a moral quality. It may exist in a wicked 
man, and be employed in a bad cause ; or it may be 
connected with reli^ous principle, and be exerted in 
acts of piety and deeds of benevolence. It becomes, 
therefore, morally good or evil, and produces happiness 
or zmsery, according to the moral qualities Ivith ^hidi 
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it is associated. In an impenitent sinner it stimulates 
to crime, and thus increases and aggravates guilt In 
a Christian, it assumes by its connection a holy nature, 
and animates and urges forward to the performance of 
the noblest deeds of benevolence. Like the natural 
sympathies and other original qualities of the mind, it 
may be sanctified by divine grace; and when thus 
sanctified, it may be cultivated and strengthened ; and 
by this nieans strength and vigor may be imparted to 
every Christian principle. 

From the preceding view it will be readily per« 
ceived, that holy courage or Christian heroism differs 
essentially from rashness and obstinacy; fix>m the 
rashness which runs into temptation, provokes oppo- 
sition and delights in contention ; fiom the obstinacy 
which for the sake of consistency, blindly adheres to 
every adopted opinion ; cont^oxls for triiSes :with a zeal 
which nothing but essential principles and fundamen- 
tal truths could justify; and with a pertinacious and 
bigoted spirit seeks the vain glory of martyrdom. The 
courage of a Christian, on the contrary, does not re-^ 
quire him to court danger, or rashly and obstinately to 
expose himself to useless trials. It considecs before it 
acts. It dehberates before it decides. It even retracts 
when it is convinced of eoror ; and it is always ready 
to listen to sober argument with meekness and candor. 
Indeed, this forbearanoe under provocations, fi)rgive- 
ness of injuiies and readiness to acknowledge &ults 
and retmct errors, is among the higheist exercises and 
noblest manifestations of trae courage. But where 
truth ia seen and duty calls, it advances without disk 
may ; and it never voluntarily relinquishes the pur* 
suit in a good cause, though dangers rise and death 
threatens. 

It will be aem, too, that tins sanctifi^ed courage or 
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holy fortitude, according to our definition, is perfectly 
consistent with Christian meekness and condescen- 
sion. It emboldens its possessor to declare his senti- 
ments without equivocation, and defend them with 
firmness ; but it does not prevent his doing it with 
candor, with compassion, with modesty and in a man- 
ner the least offensive. It stimulates him to action, 
under the influence of moral obligation, and in vindi- 
cation of his high privileges. But it permits him, while 
in the exercise of his own rights and the discharge of 
his own duty, sacredly to regard the rights of othersi 
and leave tiiem to the finee and conscientious dis- 
charge of their duty. It leads him to oppose error and 
vice with firmness ; but it does not compel him to do 
it with violence and by acts of craelty. On the con- 
trary, it allows him to reprove with meekness ; to cor- 
rect with tenderness ; to pursue the work of ref<»ma- 
tion and accomphsh the object of his benevolent de* 
sires, by the mildest and most compassionate mea- 
sures. The Christian, animated with courage and 
softened by compassion, neither turns firom his 
course on account of difficulties and dangers to him- 
self^ nor pursues it with violence and injury to others. 
He will not intentionaUy wound the feelings of a weak 
brother, nor give unnecessary offence even to those 
whom he is obUged to account enemies of trath and 
righteousnesa He dares to be singular, where singu- 
larity is a duty, where he cannot comply with custom 
and go with the multitude without sin ; but he does 
noj: love singularity for its avm sake, he does not churl- 
ishly refuse to associate witii the inhabitants of the 
country where he dwells^ for all social purposes, nor 
to conform to any of their innocent customs and lauda- 
ble pursuits. 
The union of fortitude and condescension is beauti- 
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folly displayed ib the character of the apostle Paul 
In all matters of indifference, he yielded to the inno- 
cent prejudices both of friends and foes. ^^ If meat," 
said he, ^^ make my brother to offend, I vnH eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend." Again : " Unto the Jews I became as a 
Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; to them that are mi- 
der the law, as under the law, that I might gain them 
that are under the law ; to them that are witiiout law, 
as without law, (being not without law to God, but 
under the law of Christ,) that I might gain them that 
are without law ; to the weak became I as weak, that 
I might gain the weak ; I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some." Thus in 
things not essential to truth and duty, he condescended 
to weakness, and yielded even to prejudice. But bear 
this same meek and condescending apostle declare 
his inflexible purpose, in cases where the cause of 
truth demanded courage and exposure to danger, 
where duty required him to disregard the timid coun- 
sels of his dearest fiiends. When entreated not to 
expose his liberty and life by preaching the gospel at 
Jerusalem, his reply was : " What mean ye to weep 
and break mine heart ; for I am ready, not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem, for the name of the 
Lord Jesus." With reference to the same danger and 
under a sense of the same duty, he said, on another 
occasion : '' And now behold I go bound in the spirit 
imto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall 
befall me there ; save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth 
in every city, saying that bonds and aflGhctions abide 
me. Bat none of these things move me ; neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish 
my course with joy, and the ministry which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus» to testify the gospel of the 

10 
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grace of God.^' His conduct on all occasions corre- 
sponded with the spirit of these professions and decla- 
rations; uniting meekness with firmness, prudence 
with courage, condescension with perseverance, com- 
passion with fortitude. 

The Christian of decision and strength of character, 
who possesses both fortitude and meekness, who has 
added to his faith both virtue and charity, will imitate 
this apostolic example. He will contend earnestly for 
the ^di once dehvered to the saints ; but he will con- 
tend in the meekness of wisdom. He will stand fast 
and quit himself like a man ; but he will do it like a 
man of benevolence as well as of fortitude. When 
duty calls him to oppose error and vice, he vrill do it 
with unshaken resolution and unconquerable perseve- 
rance, but not without kindness and compassion. 
When obhged to act in opposition to the counsels of 
firiends, though he vnll be firm and resolute in his pur- 
pose and unwavering in his integrity ; he vrill never- 
theless proceed with a tender regard to their feelings, 
and even lament the necessity of crossing their opin- 
ions and giving them the least pain. " Without harsh- 
ness or violence," (I here use the language of another,) 
" he will continue every moment to effect some port 
of his design, coolly replying to each ungracious look 
and indignant voice : I am sorry to oppose you. I am 
not unfriendly to you ; while thus persisting in what 
excites your displeasure. It would please me to have 
your approbation and concurrence; and I think I 
should have tiiem, if you would serioudy consider my 
reasons. But, meanwhile, I am superior to opinion. 
I am not to be intimidated by reproaches ; nor would 
your favor and applause be any reward for the sacri- 
fice erf my object It is enou^ for me that I stand 
apiNTOved to my own oonscience, in tiie sight of HeaVen. 
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It is enough that I can ai^al with confidence to the 
highest authority in the universe !" 

n. I proceed, as was proposed, to show the impor- 
tance of thid sanctified courage as a constituent part of 
Christian character. The primitive Christians, to 
whom the exhortation in oui text was originally ad- 
dressed, stood in peculiar need of this noble quality. 
Exposed, as they were, to continual reproach and fre- 
quent assaults of violence and outrage, they must have 
renounced their faith and shrunk from the service of 
their Master, had they not been supported by a holy 
fortitude, an invincible courage, a fear of God, which 
overcame the fear o[ everything besidea 

But at the present time, in a Christian country, and 
especially under free institutions^ there is not the same 
necessity for this courage, in order to produce and 
maintain an open profession of the principles, and a 
steady adherence to the practice of Christianity, as 
thi^re was when and where persecution was authorized 
by civil authority. Still, however, a puhKc Christian 
profession and a consistent Christian practice, always 
have excited opposition, and probably always will, (at 
least as long as infiidelity, heresy and wickedness 
abound in the world,) subject a man to some trials. 
Still is the apostolic declamtion true and of universal 
application, that " all they who will live godly in Christ 
Jesus, shall suffer persecution." Even in our own 
country, blessed with the highest degree of religious 
Uberty, and favored with institutions of the gospel in 
their simplest form, it requires no small degree of 
courage to become a consistent Christian. You may, 
indeed, profess to be a Christian, if you will still coun- 
tenance and sanction the follies and vanities of a 
wicked world by your example, if you will Uve in con- 
formity to the maxims and customs of the worid, if 
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you will follow the multitude, who foi^t God and 
live in sin. But the moment you come out from the 
world ; and thus by your open profession and consis- 
tent deportment, rebuke their wickedness and folly, 
you will provoke their firown and be made to feel the 
effects of their displeasure. 

Let a young man, for instance, who has grown up 
in vanity and associated with the profane in scenes of 
riot and dissipation, become seriously impressed with 
a sense of the wickedness of his course ; let him for- 
sake the companionship of sin, come out from the 
world, and withdraw himself from scenes of folly and 
vain amusement ; let him profess his faith in Christ, 
devote himself to his God and Redeemer, and com- 
mence a course of conduct in strict conformity with 
his professions ; and how soon will the finger of scorn 
be pointed at him ; how readily will his former com- 
panions in iniquity, apply to him the most degrading 
epithets ! Now, does it require no courage to meet 
this trial with firmness of purpose ; and bear this re- 
proach of the cross without shame ? Must not the be- 
hever, in circumstances like these, be fortified with 
a strong resolution, before he can " quit himself like a 
man," and maintain his integrity ? Must he not " add 
to his faith virtue," before he can support a high and 
consistent character, in the midst of a wicked and per- 
verse generation ? 

This sanctified courage is necessary for the Chris- 
tian, not merely at the commencement of his race, 
but through the whole course of his life ; for his life 
is a warfare. He needs it not only when he first meets 
a frowning world, with his pubUc profession; but 
also when he is called to defend his faith against cavil- 
lers, who assail him by the way. He needs it to ena- 
ble him, with constancy and zeal, to discharge his 
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daily recurring and never-ending duties. But he needs 
it, especially, when called to practise some unfashion- 
able virtue, to refuse compliance with some vain and 
sinful custom, to rebuke a wandering brother, to warn 
a careless sinner, to resist the progress of error and 
vice ; in a word, he needs it every day, to give strength 
and consistency to his character ; and render his life, 
at once, useful and happy. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that this quaUty of the 
Christian character, as well as every Christian grace, 
may exist in different degrees ; and be more or less 
necessary to a man, according to his peculiar situation 
and circumstances in life. But, without a measure of 
it, no man can be a consistent Christian ; and the more 
any one possesses of it, the greater, other things being 
equal, will be his activity and the more efficient his 
exertions in the cause of truth and righteousness. 
Well, therefore, does the apostie exhort beUevers, and 
well may we repeat the exhortation, to cultivate this 
heroic disposition with the utmost care and diligence. 
Well may we exhort all, who have faith, to give all 
diligence, to " add to their faith virfu^." 

HL We come now to the apphcation of the subject 
And here let me remind you, in the first place^ that 
Christian courage must be connected with Christian 
faith. The former cannot exist without the latter. 
Tou may be thoughtiess and fearless, rash and obsti- 
nate ; you may neither fear God nor regard man, you 
may be bold in transgression, you may impiously raise 
your puny arm against the Almighty, and run even 
upon the thick bosses of his buckler. But you cannot 
possess a holy fortitude, nor exercise true moral cour- 
age, till you are justified by faith, and reconciled to 
Grod. Although there is something in courage, viewed 
as a natural quality, and even when displayed by a 
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>xricked mim, which excites the admiratioii and elicits 
the applause of mankind ; yet it can be of no ultimate 
benefit to its possessor. No; it can only aggravate 
his guilt and increase his condemnation. For un- 
sanctified courage naturally leads to crime, and em- 
boldens in iniquity ; and thus produces mischief and 
misery in the world. See, then, that you are " rooted 
and grounded in the faith," that you have made " a 
good profession," that you are engaged in " a righteous 
cause," that you are pursuing the path of truth and the 
way to heaven, before you summon the aid of couragCi 
and resolve to persevere unto death. 

Let me remind you, in the second place^ that Chris- 
tian fortitude is consistent with Christian meekness 
and condescension. While, therefore, you boldly pro- 
fess your faith, manifest a meek and quiet spirit While 
you contend earnestly for the faith, once delivered to 
the saints, exercise a spirit of candor and ibrbearance 
toward them who are of a contrary mind. Never for- 
get that the weapons of the Christiam warfare are not 
carnal, but spiritual While you resolutely oppose er« 
ror, and decidedly discountenance vice, be careful to 
'< speak the troth in love," and administer reproof with 
meekness and compassion. While you determine to 
give up nothing important in sentiment or practice, 
for the sake of satisfying prejudice or passion ; conde- 
scend to men of low estate ; bear the infirmities of the 
weak ; contend not for trifles ; take heed, that you give 
no unnecessary offence to the prejudiced, or even to 
the perverse, " to the Greek, or Jew, or the church of 
God." ^' As much as lieth in you, hve peaceably with 
all men;" avoiding everything unimportant in {pro- 
fession and pmctice, which would offend a weak 
brother, or bring reproach on the Christian name. 
While you suffer neither the ridicule of the profane^ 
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nor the timid counsels and cautious maxims of the 
fearful and unstable, to shake your purpose, or turn you 
from your course of active piety and benevolence; 
proceed with mildness, with prudence, with gentleness 
and love. In a word, while you " add to your faith 
virtue," forget not to add likewise " brotherly kindness 
and charity." 

Let me remind you, in the third place^ of the neces- 
sity of " giving aU diligence" to the cultivation of this 
exalted virtue ; to the acquisition of that courage and 
fortitude and strength of character, which wiQ enable 
you to resist temptation, overcome the world, and per- 
severe in the ways of well doing, even unto the end. 
With this view, consider the example of the holy apos- 
tles ; of the glorious company of the martyrs ; above 
all, erf the great Captain of cur salvation, " who en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and is now set 
down at the right hand of the Majesty on high." Recol- 
lect, too, title exhortations and promises, which are 
scatteired ttirough the sacred Scriptures ; exhortations 
to steadfastness and perseverance in the faith and obe- 
dience of the gospel ; promises of support, of success, 
of a c«own of glory to all who seek, strive, and endure 
unto the end. 

Finally ; remember from whom your help cometh ; 
and look unto him for support imder trials, and for 
resolution to meet dangers. His gmce is sufficient for 
you. ** Wait, therefore, on the Lord ; and be of good 
courage. Wait on the Lord, and he will give you 
strength. Wait, 1 say, on the Lord." 



LECTURE V. 



CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 



S PETER I. S-7. 



Giving all biligbvcb, add to toub faith viitTUE, and to vtrtub 

XVOWLBDOBy AWO TO KNOWlBDOB TBX^BBANCB, AITD TO TSXPE8AVCI 
patience, and to patience godliness, AND TO GODLINESS BBOTHBELT 
KINDNESS, AND TO BBOTHERLT KINDNESS CHAEITY. 

Between acquisition and effort there is a permanent 
connection. Nothing is ordinarily obtained without 
labor; nor can any one, without seeking, rationally 
expect to find, the object of his desire. The truth of 
this remark, in application to things temporal, will be 
admitted by all ; because it is proved by universal ex- 
perience. It is everywhere seen and acknowledged, 
that " the hand of the diligent maketh rich," while idle- 
ness leadeth to poverty. But concerning things spirit- 
ual and eternal, the acknowledgment of this truth is 
far less general ; because the instructions of experience 
are here much more limited. Still, however, it is a 
truth declared by inspiration, and illustrated and con- 
firmed by the experience of every real ChristLan, that 
in religion, as well as in the ordinary concerns of life, 
there is a general and intimate connection between the 
means and the end, between exertion and acquisition, 
between diligence and success. The husbandman 
might as well expect to reap a plentiful harvest with- 
out sowing and cultivating his fields^ as the Ghzistian 
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might hope to grow in grace, and increase in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Sayipur Jesus Christ, with- 
out a diligent use of the appropriate means. The 
economy of grace is perfectly analogous to that of na* 
ture. Temporal and spiritual blessings are alike the 
gifts of God ; yet neither of them are ordinarily ob- 
tained without being sought For both we are abso- 
lutely dependent ; yet in the acquisition of both our 
agency is indispensably necessary. Hence the fire* 
quent and pressing exhortations of the i^stles to be- 
lievers, to be zealous and constant in their efforts for 
improvement^ to be diligent in business, fervent in 
^irit, serving the Lord* Hence in particular, the ex- 
hortation in our text : '^ Giving aUdUigence^ add to your 
fiuth virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
temperance, and to temperance patience, and to pa- 
tience godliness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, 
and to brotherly kindness chanty." 

Having firom this text dehvered two discourses, one 
on faUh and the other on virtue, or Christian courage, 
I come now, in course, to illustrate and enforce that 
part ci the exhortation, which relates to the acquisition 
of Christian knowledge : ^^ Add to your faith virtue, 
and to virtue knowkdgeJ^ In the execution of this pur- 
pose, I shall attempt : 

L To describe Christian knowledge, as distinguished 
firom fisdth and human learning ; 

n. To show its importance, both to our happiness 
and usefulness in life ; 

HL To point out the means, by which it may be 
most readily and certainly acquired 

L It must be obvious, at first view, that the knowl- 
edge, after which the apostle here exhorts Christians 
to aspire, as it respects its objects, admits of some limi- 
tation. For the exhortation was evidentiy designed to 
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be applicable to all clafleefi of Gfaiistians. And how* 
ever literature and the abstract sci^ices may be Ufio- 
fiil for a portion of the community, and therefore wor^ 
thy of the cultivation of a few ; yet the acquisition of 
tiiem, in a liigh degree, for most men would be imprac- 
ticable ; and if practicable, it would be unprofitable, or 
worse than unprofitable ; it would consume too much 
time to be consistent with the claims of benevolencei 
and the procuring even of the necessaries of Ufa But 
the knowledge of the truth, as it is in Jesus, an ac- 
quaintance witii the doctrines and duties of the gospel, 
is within the reach of every believer ; and as we shall 
show in Ihe sequel^ impor^nt for Ihe comfort and use- 
fulness of allf in whatever condition of life Ihey are 
placed We are therefore authorized, by the nature of 
the subject, and the necessity of the case, to add a 
qualifying term, in expounding this part of the text ; we 
are bound to limit the exhortation to the acquisition ijS 
Christian knowledge, or the knowledge of tme religion. 
But wherein, it may be asked, does Chrii^jan knowl- 
edge differ from Christian &ith? We answert that 
knowledge depends chiefly on the exercise of the 
imderstanding. It is the perceived relation between 
two objects of thought ; whether the perception reauUs 
firom a single comparison, when the evidence is iatui* 
tive, or firom a succession of comparisons^ when it is 
deductive. But faith always includes a concurrence 
of the feelings^ a consent of the heart, a submission of 
tiic wUL The former, firee firom aU emotion, exer*» 
cises principally the intellectual powers ; but the latter 
calls to its support, and involves in its operations, the 
strongest affections of the souL The one, ther^re, 
includes a moral feeling, becomes a moral sentiment, 
and is a sul^ect of moral discipline ; but the otim is 
purely an inteUoctual exercise, not under the control 
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€f the vilL It has in it nothing of a mcral natmre ; 
and is» tbetefore, not a sahject of moral aeoonntability. 
A man may pomeas mnch knowledge on a subject, 
vfaile his heart is exposed to the truths which it in- 
Tohres, and his whc^ conduct at variance with the 
pnnciples wMch it estabUflhes. Or he may admit the 
truth of a proposition, willingly submit to its authority, 
and praclicaUy n^ard its cMms ; while his views oh 
the sublet, are indefinite and indistinct He may have 
fisth, whUe his knowledge is limited^ while he had 
mnch to leam concerning its relations and bearings^ 
We do not mean to deny, that faith always impties the 
existence of a degree of knowledge. You cannot, for 
example, beUeve the gospel, without some general 
knowledge of the plan of siedvation which it contains. 
Mor can you, according to the true meaning of the term, 
be said to believe any partienlar doctrine of the gospel, 
to whicfa 3inim have paid no attentioni, upon which 
your mind has never acted ; of which, in its various 
rehttiiNis^ you choose to remain ignorant Still, hoi^« 
ever, knowledge and faith are distinct subjects of con* 
tentphrtion. Of course, Christiiui knowledge and 
Christian faith may be viewed and treated of sepa- 
rately. We add, there may be diffsrent degrees of one 
of these qualities^ in persons who possess the other in 
equal measure. 

But it may be inquired again^ wherein does Ohris* 
tian knowlmlge diffisr fipom human learning? We 
answer, that this difference does not depend solely on 
the flRtbjecfes of knowledge. It is indeed true, that a 
man nmy mnke great progress in science and Htemture, 
witJko«t ever turning his attention t& the study of tbe<- 
okigfj withoiili eitker searching' the ScriptnreSj or so: 
eoBtenqdaitilig the works of creadoa and providence, 
at tD' ^ loflfc throi ^ nature, iq> to nature's Ckid'' It is 
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trae, likewise, that a man of this description, however 
learned, however distinguished for his attainments 
both in literature and science, however extendve his 
knowledge of history and nature, however pure and 
critical his classical taste, however deep his researches 
into the economy of nature and the relations of things, 
however minute and comprehensive his observations 
on the properties both of matter and mind, in their 
different states and combinations, from the pebble to 
the planet, firom the meanest insect to man, <* the lord 
of all things here below ;" it is true, likewise, I say, 
that such a man will still be destitute of Christian 
knowledge. He may have studied merely to discover 
the relations between material things, or at most 
cieated beings ; while the high relation between these 
and their Creator is entirely neglected He ncmy have 
devoted his whole attention to physical causes, and 
paid no regaixl to those which are efficient and final 
Other men, besides atheistical philosophers; o&ers 
even, besides deists and those who despise and neglect 
the Scriptures, may be destitute of Christian knowl- 
edge. You may have frequently read the Bible, you 
may have examined it with a critic's eye, you may 
have treasured up in your memory its principal con* 
tents, you may even have become able to define and 
explain, and defend or oppose, the precepts and doe-* 
trines of Christianity ; and yet be destitute of that 
knowledge, which the aposde recommends in our 
text 

To fiimish a positive answer to the inquiry before 
us, let it be observed, that Christian knowledge, though 
a subject of distinct contemplation, is nevalheless in- 
separably connected with Christian fidth. It cannot 
stand alone ; it can rest securely on no other founda- 
tion. Hence the propriety of the exhortation, ^add to 
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jom faith— knowledge." AU that learning in the 
science of theologjr, all that oitical acquaintance with 
tiie language of the Scriptures, which precedes faith, or 
18 independent of it, is merely speculative knowledge ; 
and consequently, while alone, unprofitable, and some- 
times pemidous. It is a kind of knowledge which, in 
the Winds of an apostle, ^' pufieth up." It naturally fos* 
ters pride and produces a spirit of se]f-conceit Hence 
that strife of words and vain jangling, which have in« 
tenrupted the peace of the church firom the beginning. 
Hence, too, that caTilling, reproach and ridicule, which 
men of corrupt minds, and reprobate concerning the 
fidth, have uttered against the doctrines of the gospdi 
and the humble professors of rehgion. Hence, Uke- 
wise, that strange inconsistency, which defends Chris^ 
tianity in the gross, and denies and opposes it in de« 
taiL Hence, finally, the propriety and force of that 
afM>stoiic declaration, ^' the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giyeth hfe." Indeed, ^^zeal without knowledge is 
scarcely more fanatkal and bigoted, than knowledge 
without fidth. 

Trae Christian knowledge, then, be it remembered, 
must always be connected with Christian fidth. Knowl« 
edge, eyen of religious things, to be profitable to the 
soul and beneficial to mankind, must be sfdritual, ex« 
perimental, practicaL This is the knowledge, which 
Christians are exhorted to seek with diligence ; and 
fins they must continually ^^ add to their fidth," till they 
are made perfect in glory ; '^ where they shall see as 
they are seen, and know as they are known." 

n. As was proposed, we pvoceed to show the im-> 
portance of Christian knowledge, both to our happi- 
ness and usefiilness in life. 

We have seen, that fidth may eidst where there is 
but litde knowledge. We have seen, too, that there 
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may be mucii speculative knowledge, where there is 
no genuine Christian faith, no experimental acquain* 
tance with the truth aa it is in Jesus. We may now 
add, that in both these cases, something is wanting to 
afford pennanent peace of mind, or to produce a steady 
course of right conduct To men in either of these 
conditions, to the ignorant with &ith, or to the learned 
without faith, you will look in vain for aaytiiing^ like 
enlightened charity or tender sohcitude and judicious 
effort for the prosperity of the dburch and the happi- 
ness of mankind. While the man of speculative 
knowledge without faith, "leans to his own under- 
standing,'' and exalts his perverted reason above the 
decifiions of inspiration ; in his vain imaginings tean* 
soends or goes beyond the authority of the BiUe ; with 
a presumptuous hand blots out the word written by 
the finger of God ; with levity and irreverence descants 
on subjects of the most sodicmn nature^ ridicules the 
serious as superstitious, rei^roaches the conscientious 
as bigoted, and as &r as his influence extends^ corrupts 
the sources of trath and undermines the foundations 
of righteousness ; — ^while the learned unbdiever thus 
exerts his extended and unhallowed influence, the igno- 
rant behever, having zeal without knowledge iwtd.fiaih 
without much experience or observation, resolves rash* 
ly and executes presumptuously. He judges wittiovt 
reflection, and acts without prudence. He involves 
himself in needless perplexities and inteirapts the 
harmony of society. Wherever his influence is felt 
he disturbs the peace of the churchy and dimuusfaes 
the happiness of mankind. 

The cfaamcter of theignorant believer is, indeed, to 
be preferred to that of the learned infidel ; because 
his pernicious inflnence is more Umited ; and because 
whatever q£ knowle^e he possesses is under the 
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lectku of faidif and will be piodncliYe of inward con* 
soblion and external good But beyond the S{^ere of 
his knowledge, his £uth itself is so far from producing 
beneficial efkdB^ that it becomes a fruitful source of 
e^iL For the want of light, it will often lead him into 
the devious paths of error and delusion, and even urge 
him forward to the perpetration of deeds of darkness. 
He will not unirequently mistake the mandates of a 
perverse wUl, for the dictates of conscience ; and with 
a &tal sincerity follow the blind impulses of a depraved 
heart 

All those persecutions, of which real Christians have 
sometimes been guilty, may be* traced to narrow and 
mistaken views of Christianity, to a blind zeal, to faith 
without knowledge. An increase of Christian knowl- 
edge, always produces increased Catholicism | I say 
Ghrigtian kno wledge^ for it is peculiarly important here, 
to keep in mind the distinction between an experi- 
mental acquaintance with the truths of the gospel and 
that q>eculative knowledge of Christianity, which 
^ poflfeth up'' with fiAde and self-conceit This specu-* 
lative knowledge may, indeed, be connected with a 
profession of catiio]ici«QQ, a verbal liberality, an indif- 
fermce to truth and duty ; and to this species of libe- 
rality, men of conrupt zoinds, and reprobate concem^ 
ing the faitti, often make high and sometimes exclu* 
flive pretensions. But for the production of a catiiolic 
temper and a liberal pmctice, such unsanctified knowl- 
edge will ever be found inadequate. It often speaks 
fair and promises w^ ; but its acts never fail to dis- 
play its real feelings. It smiles, but to deceive ; and 
proieaseS) that it may betray. 

On the other hand, that knowledge, which is ^ added 
to faith,'' that acquaintance with the doctrines and 
pKcepts of ^e gospel, which arises from a sel^appli- 
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cation of them, which is indeed spiritual, experiment 
tal, practical ; — such knowledge always and at once 
produces self-abasement and enlarged charity. It 
shows a man his own trae character, and places his 
own sins before him in a strong light ; but it disposes 
him to look chiefly at the virtues of his neighbor, and 
with the mantle of charity it covers a multitude of 
faults. It sweeps away the prejudices of names and 
sects, and breaks down the barriers of party. It disre- 
gards the arbitrary lines, which ignorance and bigotry 
have drawn around "the church;" and delights to 
hold communion and take sweet counsel with all them 
that love our Lord Jesus Christ A Christian who dil- 
igently improves the means of knowledge, will learn, 
that " the kingdom of heaven consisteth not in meats 
and drinks," in modes and forms, in names and pro- 
fessions ; but " in righteousness and peace," in piety 
and benevolence, in doing the will of his heavenly 
Father. He will perceive, that " neither circumcision 
nor uncircumciflion" — ^neither this nor that peculiar 
external rite " availeth anything, but a new creature ;" 
a faith, which works by love, a submissive will, a re- 
newed heart and an obedient spirit. He will, of course, 
discover real Christians, connected with various de- 
nominations and in different communions; and he 
will readily extend to them all the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and embrace them aU in the arms of Christian 
affection. Thus beneficial are the effects of Christian 
knowledge ; and thus important is it to our personal 
happiness and to our usefulness in social life. 

III. I proceed, as was proposed, to point out the 
means, by which Christian knowledge maybe most suc- 
cessfully sought and readily acquired. Let it not be 
forgotten, however, that it must be added to faith, and 
built upon it Without this foundation, tiie superstruc- 
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tare cannot be securely erected, nor firmly established. 
Whatever means might be prescribed, would be used 
in vain by those who have no Christian faith. The 
knowledge which they would acquire, would be mere- 
ly speculative ; leaving them ignorant of God, of their 
own hearts and the way of salvation by Jesus Christ 
With this renoark in mind, then, let us proceed to the 
inquiry, what are the most appropriate means for the 
acquisition of Christian knowledge. 
With this view, I remark, negatively ; 

1. That this knowledge cannot be acquired by con- 
troversy. Religious discussions, in the form of dispu- 
tation, are of all kinds of contention the most unprofi- 
table. It i&true, friendly conversation and a firee com- 
munication of sentiment and experience among Chris- 
tians, may serve to enlighten the mind and incite to 
duty. They should^ therefore, often speak one to an- 
other, and ^diort one another daily. But the moment 
you enter the field of controversy, and assume the at- 
titade of a disputant, you labor in vain and spend your 
strength for naught You may, indeed, confound your 
adversary and triumph in your conquest over him ; 
but you will not thus convince him of his error ; nay, 
you wiU probably leave him more obstinately opposed 
than you found him, to you and your sentimenta 
Controversy always partakes of the nature of rivalry ; 
it involves a desiie to obtain the mastery ; it engenders 
a ^iiit of emulation, and leads to altercation ; it, there- 
fore, almost invariably closes the heart against the re- 
ception of troth, and confijms the disputant in his 
adopted sentiments, however erroneous. 

2. I remark, that the pursuit of general literature 
and abstract science, is not the direct road to Christian 
knowledge. Human learning is, indeed, profitable for 
the vadou9 purposes of life. It is even important, not 
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to say absolutely necessary, for all who are set for the 
defence of the gospel, who should be apt to teach, 
able to convince gainsayers, and rightly divide the 
word of truth ; giving to every one a portion in due 
season ; becoming all things to all men ; furnishing 
milk for babes, and meat for strong men ; exhorting, 
rebuking and reproving with all long suffering and 
doctrine. But to obtain an experimental acquaintance 
with duty, a practical knowledge of Christianity, it is 
of no avail In the school of Christ, the learned seem 
to have little or no preeminence above the unlearned 
He who runneth may read ; and the wayfaring man, 
though a fool — ^he whose heart is right with Grod, of 
whatever standing in the Uterary world — ^may under- 
stand, as far as rules and motives of action, applicable 
to himself, are concerned, all the doctrines of the gos- 
pel. While we say this, however, and rejoice that the 
Scriptures furnish instruction adapted to all capacities^ 
we add ; let it not be supposed that they can be un- 
derstood without attention, without thought, without 
inquiry and consideration, without using the appropri- 
ate means of Christian knowledge with diligence and 
care. The careless, the vain, the self-sufficient and 
presumptuous, whether learned or unlearned, will re- 
main ignorant, fatally ignorant, of the tilings which be- 
long to their peace. 

I remark therefore, pontwely ; 

1. That in order to obtain Christian knowledge, the 
Bible must be read, the Scriptures searched with fre- 
quency and attention. A Christian should never suf* 
fer a day to pass, without consulting these oracles of 
God. Nor should he ever read this sacred book with- 
out fixed attention and profound humiUty. When he 
places the Bible before him, he should remember that 
he stands on holy ground ; that no profane cavils, or 
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Tain q>eeiilafion8, or fbolujii jestings are to be admit- 
ted there ; that it becomes not man to sit in judgmeint 
on ike wisdom of Qod; but in meekness to inquire 
what G^od has taught, and what he requires. With 
these views and feeiings, with a humble and eamest 
desire to learn the will of God, therefore, should he 
search the Scripturea 

Subordinate to the reading of the Bible, is the peru- 
sal of commentaries and other religious books, conyer^ 
Sirtion with experienced Christians and constant atten- 
tion on tiie faithful preaching of the gospel But in 
all these cases^ ultimate reference must be had to the 
divine standard of trath and duty. ^' To the law and 
to the testimony" must we continually repair; and by 
the test of inspimtion, must we try the works of every 
man^ who assumes the office of teacher. Be per* 
suaded, as you wish to increase in Christian knowl- 
edge, to read the Kble with increasing diligence and 
humility. Make this sacred book your constant com- 
imm^ y<mf fiimiiiar fiiend. Head therein by day, 
and tteditate thereon by night '^ As new bom babes, 
desire tiie dncere milk of the word." ^ Take heed unto 
the sure wowi of prophecy until the day dawn, and 
Ihe day-Btar ariee in your hearts." 

2. Prayw, I remark, is another of the means by 
which ChiistiajDk knowledge may be obtained. ^^1f 
any man lack wisdom," sayB tiie apostle James, '4et 
him ask of God; who giveth to all men hb^rally and 
upbraidelb not, and it shall be given him." And to 
the same purpose, our Lord himself has said : '^ Ask, 
and ye shall receive." We are not, indeed, to expect 
to hear a voice fhom heaven in answer to our prayers; 
or to obtain an intnittve knowledge of what has al« 
ready been taught by inspiration. But prayer, hum* 
Ue, t^iiitttal prayex^ pr^^ies the mind ibr die recep« 
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tion of diyine tratfau If the things of the Spirit are 
spiritually discerned, the enlightening influences of the 
spirit must be necessary to a clear view and an abid- 
ing sense of the truths, reyealed by the Spirit We 
should, therefore, not only search the Scriptures, but 
pray for assistance to understcmd and apply them ; we 
should unite spiritual prayer with the reading of the 
Bible ; and make it part of our preparatory exercises 
in all our researches after truth, in the closet and in 
the house of God. Indeed, I shall be supported not 
only by the testimony of experience, but by the Ian- 
guage of inspiration, when I affirm, that the Scrip- 
tures are ^^ a dead letter," and the Bible ^' a sealed book," 
to those who attempt to read without prayer ; with a 
self-righteous spirit For saith an apostle : '' The nat- 
ural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of Grod ; 
for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he 
know them, because they are sfniritually discerned." 

3. Christian knowledge, I remark again, may be 
treasured up and increased in the mind, by an habit- 
ual and practical regard to it A truth discovered will 
be soon lost, or become obscure, if disregarded in prac- 
tice. All speculative knowledge without practice, is 
indeed, obscure, indistinct and useless. But this is 
peculiarly the case with regard to the knowledge of 
spiritual things ; for religious knowledge, as we have 
seen in this discourse, is always experimental and prac- 
tical " If any man," said our Saviour, " will do the 
will of my heavenly Father, he shall know of my doc- 
trine, whether it be of God." And, with the same im- 
plication, an apostle has declared : '^ If any man be a 
hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like unto a 
man beholding his natural face in a glass ; for he be- 
holdeth himself and goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he was. But whoso 
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lookeih into the perfect law of liberty, and continueth 
therein, he being not a foi^tfol hearer, but a doer of 
the work, this man shall be blessed in his deed" 

"Wherefore, my brethren, if you would retain and 
improye your Christian knowledge, let it be often 
brought to Tiew, and kept in exercise by continual 
practice ; or, to give the exhortation in the language of 
the apostie, to whose authority we have just appealed : 
^ Lay apart all filthiness and superfluity of naughtiness, 
and receive with meekness the ingrafted word, which 
is able to save your souls ; but be ye doers of the word^ 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selvea" 

JFina^ ; let all, who have faitii, regard the exhorta- 
tion in our text : " Giving aU diUgence, add to your 
faith — knowkdgeJ^ Careftdly use all the means of 
grace and knowledge. Rest not satisfied with present 
attainments, but continue to grow in grace and in- 
crease in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ; till you appear in his likeness; till you 
are called home fi'om this school of improvement, and 
admitted, where you shall *^ see as you are seen, and 
know as you are known.'' 
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TEMPERANCE OR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
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QlTIKO ALL DtLXQENCB, ADD TO TOUB VAITR TIKTrE, AlfD TO TIKTUW 
mSmWlMBOWf AMU TO XyOWUBDOB CBMPBmAirGB, AX» TO TBMrBBANCB 
PATIBNCB, AND TO FATIBNCB OODLINB88, ABD TO OODUBBSS BBOTHBBI.T 
KIXDBE88, AND TO BBOTHBBLT KIin>KB88 CHABITT. 

Tbm seiiaibiUtie6» cm which the passions and i^pe- 
tites d^>end, are a eonstitaeiit part of animal na» 
tue. They aie possessed, in common, by all am* 
mak \idth which we aye aof^aainted; aiod tiiey were 
uaquestioniibly impiaiiitod in tibiemi by the Creator, for 
wise and benevolent purp€Nse& Their ntiUtyi indeed, is 
perfectly obvious. They constitute the very spring c^ 
animal action. They give activity to animal life. 
They are essential to animal being ; necessary, both to 
preserve an individual and to perpetuate a speciea 
An individual, without them, would become an easy 
prey to other individuals differently formed, or through 
inactivity would soon perish for want of sustenance. 
A whole species, thus conjstituted, would soon become 
extinct ; or, to extend the supposition indefinitely, the 
whole animal creation would remain inactive, gradu- 
ally mouldering back to dust, and sinking into prime- 
val chaos. But although these susceptibilities are 
common to all animals, and even essential to animal 
existence ; yet would they be fatal to that existence, 
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livitiiout another original prindple, of saffldent au- 
thority to restrain and regcikrte them. Such a prind- 
pie, qualifying them fM self-government and self- 
preservation, has been fumidied to all animals, by the 
same wise and benevolent Creator, who implanted in 
them the seeds of passi<m and appetite. In man, ibis 
higher quality, or controlling power, is reason; in 
other animals it is instinct The latter is the more 
certain and uniform, in its operations ; the former, the 
more exalted in its nature and extensive in its influ- 
ence. Beasts and birds, for instance, discover instinc- 
tively and almost infallibly, the food and dimate con- 
genial to their nature. They can direct their course, 
from one region to another, without chart or comi>as8 ; 
and without {diilosophical observation, or mathemati- 
cal cakulatiion^ Hiey know when the changing seasons 
require their migration from North to South and from 
South to North. They know, too, without being taught, 
what food will afford them nouiiahiinent, and whfft 
would diffiise poison tkroc^h their S3rstem. They 
understand, without the aid of instraetion or ex- 
perience, the point to which tbey can, with safety, in- 
dulge tiieir appetites. Nor do they often pass beyond 
this point, and violate the laws of instinct ; never, in^ 
deed, except where instinct has been modified by the 
interfiling influence of man. But here the power of 
instinct is limited. It caimot go beyond its contracted 
drcle. It cannot move, but in its little sphere. It 
cannot be elevated and improved by instruction, nor 
permanently changed and rendered hereditarily pro^ 
gresdve by experience and observation. It can take 
no abstract views, make no calculations for futurity, 
and furnish no security against distant dangers. Its 
operations are confined to the present state and the 
ppasuighour. 
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Reasoiii on the contrary, the self-governing power 
in man, is slow in its operations, and often uncertain 
in its results ; but its province is extensive, and its in- 
fluence, when properly cultivated and duly exercised, 
is mighty. It is susceptible of instruction, and capa- 
ble of unUmited improvement Looking back on the 
past, and forward to the future, it learns by experience 
and observation ; and its capacity increases with every 
acquisition. It is confined, in its researches, neither by 
time nor space. It ranges through the universe and 
calculates for eternity. 

But although man possesses this intelligent nature, 
this rational faculty, this excursive power of discern- 
ment, abstraction, combination and deduction, by 
which he is distinguished from the beasts of the field, 
and exalted above the birds of the air, and constituted 
^^ lord of all things here below ;" yet is he liable, pecu- 
liarly liable to the dangers of violent passion and inor- 
dinate appetite ; and he is oftsen led astray by his own 
lusts and enticed Inasmuch as reason is more ex- 
cellent in its nature and extensive in its operations, 
than instinct ; in the same proportion is it more liable 
to be abused ; and in the same degree is its abuse more 
pernicious. Thus man being obliged to reflect, ob- 
serve and learn, before he can regulate his appetites 
and passions, with safety to himself and benefit to 
others ; and having these propensities strengthened by 
the depravity consequent upon ihi^ first fatal indul- 
gence in paradise, and inflamed by the ten thousand 
temptations^ which surround him in a world lying in 
wickedness ; too often yields to their solicitations, and 
degrades himself below the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, and even the reptiles which crawl 
upon the earth. 

To guard us against those temptations, which every* 
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n^ei^ addi6ss themsehred to our depraved propensi- 
ties, to preserve iis from tiie excessive and fiital indul- 
gence of our animal appetites, to induce us to reflect, 
watch and pray, before we yield to the impulses of 
feeling; and Urns to bring reason into the possession 
of its original prerogative, and the exercise of its le- 
gitimate authority over these inferior parts of the hu- 
man constitution, is evidently the design of that por- 
tion of our text, which, in course, now comes before 
us: "Giving all diligence, add to your faith — tem» 
perance." 

Temperancej according to the general import of the 
term, and as it is evidently used in our text, consists 
in an established regulation of all the passions and 
appetites of our nature, in a confirmed habit of selfi 
government, in the exercise of a restraining, directingi 
and controlling influence over all our feelings and pro* 
pensities. It is true, the term has sometimes been 
used in a more restricted sense. Recently, indeed, it 
has been very much limited to tiie due regulation of 
one particular appetite. The reason for this recent use 
of the term in this restricted sense, probably is, that 
an intemperate indulgence of tiie appetite for intoxi- 
cating liquors, is in our country, the most common, 
and its pernicious effects the most obvious. Dranken* 
ness, of all the forms of intemperance, is or at least 
has been among us, the most prevalent and odious. 
Tlie consequences are the most destructive to the in* 
temperate man himseB^ as well as the most injuriouii 
to his friends and to sodety at large. But, in accord- 
ance with the evident meaning of the term in our text, 
I shall not confine my remarks, in this discourse, to 
fliese partial and limrted views of the subject ; but 
shall treat of temperance in general, or self govern- 
ment, or a due regulation of all the passions and appe^ 

13 
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tites which belong to our common nature. In order 
to give the subject a practical bearing, I shall, 

I. Endeavor to show the importance of self-govern- 
ment to personal happiness and general usefulness ; 

IL Attempt to prove, that this self-government is 
attainable ; and then, 

IIL Suggest some rules to be observed, and means 
to be used, in order to make the attaijiment. 

Firsty We have already made the remark, that the 
susceptibilities, on which the passions and appetites 
depend, were implanted in man, as well as in other 
animals, for wise and benevolent purposes. This re- 
mark, with the considerations suggested in proof of it, 
we confidently oppose to the Stoical doctrine, which 
inculcates complete insensibility, and requires the sup- 
pression of all emotion. For sensibiUty imder passive 
impressions, as well as the more active social sympa- 
thies of our nature, Christianity recognizes, as in them- 
selves innocent It requires not their eradication, nor 
permanent suppression; but it demands merely, that 
they be duly regulated and properly controlled by en- 
lightened reabon and a good conscience. It allows uri to 
*^ eat and drink," and indulge every natural appetite and 
constitutional propensity, to a proper degree and ac- 
cording to just and wholesome rules. But an undue 
indulgence, or an indulgence contrary to prescribed 
rules and authoritative precepts, or in a manner cal- 
culated to injure ourselves or others, it entirely and 
absolutely prohibita Hence, as we likewise observed 
before, reason was given to man among other things, 
for the purposes of self-government ; and when en- 
lightened by revelation and prompted by conscience, 
it is designed to maintain an habitual control over all 
the inferior, though essential, powers and susceptibili- 
ties of human nature. And this observatioUi with the 
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cansLderalions which follow in proof of it, we oppose, 
with equal confidence, to those licentioas maxims of 
the Epicureans, which sanction and encourage un- 
limited and unrestrained indulgence. 

That it is important for every man to acquire and 
maintain this setf-govemment ; to place an habitual 
restraint on his passions, and exercise a constant con- 
trol over his appetites, must be obvious, not only to 
those who have attended to the ii^junctions of inspi- 
ration on die subject ; but to all, who have observed 
the tendency of unbridled passion, and seen the ef^ 
fects of unrestrained indulgence. This due restraint, 
this steady controlling influence, this habitual self-gov- 
ernment, is important to a man, both as it regards his 
bodily health, his intellectual improvement, and his 
peace of mind. Nor are its beneficial efiects, as some 
seem to suppose, confined to his own happiness and 
personal interest in this life. It extends, in its influ- 
ence, to othera It looks forward to all future time, 
and ends not even in eternity. It has a bearing on 
the happiness of all within the sphere of the influence 
of him by whom it is possessed, and is thus important 
to his usefulness in society. But above all is it impor- 
tant to prepare him for the society of angels ; and 
qualify him for the pure and sublime joys of heaven. 

The truth of these general remarks we may see il- 
lustrated in the operation of those unrestrained pas- 
sions and appetites, which fall under our observation. 
Look, for example, at the man, who has no control 
over his irascible passions, who is easily provoked and 
violently agitated with anger, who is subject to the 
consuming fires of envy, malice and revenge ; who 
thus gives the reins to any such passion, as may 
chaHoe to claim the ascendency in his bosom ; look, 
and jou will see a proof of the troth of oitr^remark. 
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Behold, how he is changed, when the objects of any 
of these passions are presented to his view, and brought 
to bear on his mind. Before, perhaps, he could reason 
fairly, and act judiciously ; now, he talks like an idiot 
and acts like a madman. In his unimpassioned state, 
you may have found him mild, candid and kind ; but 
agitated by his ruling passion, he has become fierce, 
reproachful and crueL Had you seen him in his calm 
and cool moments, you might hare taken him fw a 
happy man ; he certainly would have increased yotir 
happiness by everything, which he said and dkL But 
his excited passions have transformed him into a dif- 
ferent being ; he has no kMiger peace within, nor will 
he permit others to be at peace with hiuL His heart 
is cankered; his soul is agitated; his mind is con- 
fused ; his very countenance is distorted ; his blood 
flows with increased velodty ; his whole firame trem- 
bles ; he has ceased to be a man ; he is a tiger in hu- 
man shape ! A view of those, who are slaves to any 
of the animal appetites, and who yield to the cravings 
of these appetites without restraint^ will illustrate the 
same doctrine, exhibit the same result, and show with 
equal conclusiveness, the importance of self-govern- 
ment For this purpose, look at the glutton, who 
pampers and indulges his appetite for food, without 
reason or judgment, '^ whose god is his belly !" How 
stupid ; how inactive ; how burthensome to himseli^ 
and how useless to society ! He pampeis the body, 
which is soon to become food for worms; but he 
starves the immortal soul, and robs it of its title to 
everlasting bliss. 

Look, too, at tiie inebriate, and behold the effects of 
indulging an inordinate and ever-^increaaing appetite 
for intoxicating liquors. See how his mind is gradu- 
ally weakened aosd deranged, his constitution under- 
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iDined and broken, his estate wasted, bis fnends ali^ 
Bated, bis fiuooilj mortified and covered with shame, 
his neighbors disturbed and perplexed ; and, what is 
most to be lamented, his sympathies wearing away, 
his heart growing hard, and his conscience becoming 
more and nuHre stupid and insensible ; till past moral 
feeling, or coneumed by the fixes of an inward fevers 
and shaken by the palsy of delkium tremensj he falls 
into the drunkard's grave and sinks to the drunkard's 
heU! 

Look, I add, if you can bear the sight, at the 
debanchee, who has given himself up to " those lusts 
of the flesh, which war against the soul," who is re- 
strained neither by reason, nor conscience, nor the 
word of Gk>d ; who disregards the laws of God and 
man, the rules and decencies of society, and some* 
times even the solemn and endearing vows of con- 
jugal fidelity ! How degrading ; how awful, in every 
view of the subject, is his unholy and unbndled in- 
dulgence ; pernicious to his health, destructive to his 
peace of mind, and fatal to his ptospects of hapless 
here and hereafter ; inflicting injury and entailing 
wretchedness on the victim of his criminal passion ; 
bringing shame and disgraoe into the whole circle of 
hk fiiends; and tluowiBg an influence abroad in so- 
ciety, fuU of mischief and misery ; undermining do- 
mestic peace and social order, yielding nothing but 
jeidousy, hatred and strife ; and often producing ago- 
ny and despair in the bosom of endeared fiiendship 
and conficM^g afieetion ! But I forbear ; the scene in- 
volved is too painftd ; the object presented to the im- 
aginaticm is too disgusting ; the subject is too indeli- 
cate for particular description. In the judgment of 
an inspired apostle, it is a shame to speak, in public, of 
those tfain^ which ore wickedly done in secret ; of the 
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abominations of the debauchee, the fornicator and 
adulterer. Their deeds are deeds of darkness ; and 
their paths lead down to the chambers of death. 

Look at these effects of passion unrestrained, and 
appetite uncontrolled ; and then say, is not self-gov- 
emment important, indispensably important to per- 
sonal happiness and the peace and order of society ? 
Is it not important to the preservation of health and 
life ? How frequent are the instances, in which dis- 
ease is contracted, the constitution broken down, 
health destroyed, and life brought to a premature 
close by the violent operation of passion, or the excess 
sive and irregular indulgence of appetite ! Is it not 
important to peace of mind ? How many, for want 
of control over their passions and appetites, are all 
their life-time subject to spiritual bondage, and to the 
agonies of disappointed hope and a guilty conscience ! 
Is it not important to usefulness in life ? How many, 
by the indulgence of their perverse inclinations and 
depraved appetites, destroy the power and lose the in- 
cUnation to do good in their day and generation! 
Rather, I should say, how many thus become a bur- 
then and disgrace to their friends, covering them with 
shame ; and a nuisance to society, filling it with dis- 
cord and confusion ! Is it not important, as a prepa- 
ration for the pure joys and sublime employments of 
heaven ? How can the voluptuary, the inebriate, the 
seni^ualist, the fiend of passion and the slave of app>e- 
tite ; how can the impure and the unholy, find admit- 
tance into that state of purity and peace and love, into 
which it is declared, by the voice of inspiration, 
'^ nothing unclean^ neither that which defileth diall 
enter!" Indeed, an inspired apostle has most ex- 
pressly decided this question, by naming among those, 
who diiall never enter the kingdom of heaven, ^* fomi- 
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caftors, adulterers and drunkBrds." In poetic phrase, 
we add: 

''Those holy gates forever har 
PolluiioD, m and shame." 

Let us now attempt, as was proposed, secondly^ to 
prove that self-government is attainaUe. Though in 
some men as originally constituted, the passions are 
peculiarly strong smd the appetites peculiarly craving ; 
and though the ruling passions or the predominant ap- 
petite of a man, may have gathered strength by long 
indulgence ; yet while the rational faculties and the 
moral powers remain, there is always a possibility of 
raising them to their rightful authority, and giving them 
the command over all the propensities of the man, 
however degraded in character and apparently lost to 
his friends and society. 

I do not say that this self-government can be ac- 
quired without aid from on high. But this aid is freely 
offered, and will be surely granted to all who feel their 
need of it, and humbly and sincerely seek it ; for ^^ Grod 
luusk not said to any, seek ye my face in vain.'' Nor 
do I say, that even with this heavenly aid, self-govern- 
ment can be attained in the highest degree, at once ; 
by a single effort of the mind. Ssmctification is a pro- 
gressive work, and therefore a work of time. To 
bring every thoUght and feeUng into subjection to the 
law <^ Christ, requires <^en a long course of disci- 
pline, subduing old habits, and breaking up old asso- 
dationa Miiny who hare long been engaged in this 
spiritual warfare, and who have made great progress 
in subduing '' the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, 
and the pride of Ufe ;" still find, that their warfare is 
not accom]f>lished ; still find themselves &r from the 
high standard of perfection to which they are aspiring. 
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Eren the apostle to the GentUecs that eminent servant 
of tiie Lord, when he wrote his epistle to the ^niiKppi- 
ans did not consider himself as perfect ; but he found 
it still necessary, he said, to keep under his body, and 
to strive to bring it into subjection. 

But we do say, that an habitual control over all the 
passions and appetites is attainable, and with the prom- 
ised assistance of Heaven may be secured ; I add, it is 
absolutely necessary to constitute a consistent Chris* 
tian character, and to justify tiie indulgence of a Chris* 
tian hope and a claim to the Christian name. While 
you suffer the strength of any evil propensity to remain 
unbroken, while you continue tibe habit of any unlaw- 
ful indulgence, while you yield a wiUing obedience to 
any unholy desire, you cannot be a Christian, much 
less a consistent and happy Christian. ^ Know ye 
not," said an inspired apostle, " that to whom ye yield 
yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are, whom 
ye obey ; whether of sin unto deatii, or of obedience 
unto righteousness ?" He adds, by way of exh<Hrta- 
tion: "Let not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey it in the lust thereof; neith- 
er yield ye your members instruments of unrighteous- 
ness unto sin." 

Let it not be supposed, however, that this self-gov- 
ernment, even when understood to imply not abso- 
lute perfection, but merely an habitual control over 
our propensities, can be obtained without effort, with- 
out strenuous and continued efibrt Solomon has 
wisely said : " He that ruleth his spirit is better than 
he that taketh a city." It does, indeed, require more 
Calculation, more resolution, more courage and more 
untirmg energy and perseverance, to subdue our pas- 
sionfes, regulate our appetites and establish complete 
self-govemment ; than are necessary to carry on ex- 
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ten&al warfare with succesB, to take a oity or subjugate 
an empire. Especially is this acquisition difficult, and 
flie highest efforts of Christian heroism are requisite, 
when self-government has been long lost, and self-con* 
trol long neglected ; when the passions have acquired 
strength, and the appetites become inflamed by long m- 
dulgenoe. '^ What a task \" I here use the language of 
another, " what a task ! when we endeavor to prevent 
the return of ideas, which for many years our minds 
have revolved ! What a task ! to defend one's self from 
a passion, which knows all the avenues of the mind, 
and how to facilitate access by means of the body ! 
What a task ! to turn away from the flattering images 
and seducing importunities of concupiscence, long ac«* 
customed to gratification ! What a task ! when we 
are obliged to make the greatest eflbrts, in the weakest 
part of life, and to subdue an enemy whom we have 
been accustomed to consider as unconquerable, and 
i^i^om we never durst attack, when he had no other 
arms than those which we chose to give him, and 
who has hitherto enjoyed no other advantages, but 
such as we thought proper to allow him ! Such la* 
bor, such pain, such constraint,'' continues he, *^ must 
that man experience, who acquires the art of self-gov- 
ernment, the habit of ruling his own spirit" Such 
labor, such pain, such constraint, I add, must be ex- 
perienced by every consistent Christian ; especially if 
he becomes a Christian and commences the work of 
reibrmation and self-^disciphne late in life ; because all 
who become the real disciples of Christ, must deny 
themselves, take up the cross and follow him. ' 

But notwithstanding the difficulty of self-govem-> 
ment, it may be acquired It may be acquired ; for 
God has commanded us to make the acquisition, and 
{HTomised the necessary aid Yes, it may be acquired ; 
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for it has been acquired by all who, through faith and 
patience, have gone to inherit the promises 

We come now, as was proposed, thirdly^ by way of 
application, to surest some rules to be observed and 
means to be used, in order to obtain self-government, 
and bring all our passions and appetites under the con- 
trol of enlightened reason and a good conscience. 

Before we make these suggestions, however, let it 
be premised, that all good rules and available means, 
presuppose established principle, a believing heart and 
a humble desire of bringing every thought and feeling 
into subjection to the will of Grod, according to the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ Thus the exhorta- 
tion in our text makes temperance subordinate to 
faith: ^^ Add to your faith, temperance." Without 
faith, motives sufficiently powerful to resist temptation 
and stimulate to the mighty eflfort and secure the glo- 
rious conquest, would be wanting. We should in 
vain exhort the careless and unbeUeving to strive and 
watch and pray against temptation. They would con- 
tinue careless and disregard our exhortations; till, 
through faith, their hearts were impressed with the 
solemn importance of the object recommended Or, 
if they were at any time induced to make the effort^ 
and commence the work of self-government, the effinrt 
would be feeble and the purpose languid ; of course 
the work would soon cease and the labor be lost To 
those only who beUeve in Grod as their rightful sovereign, 
and in Jesus Christ as the only mediator, by whom 
they can obtain reconciliation and redemption, who 
believe, moreover, that ^^the lusts of the flesh war 
against the soul," and that the works of the flesh lead 
to wretchedness and woe, can we, with any hope of 
success, suggest rules foi; self-government, and exhort 
them " to mortify their members which are upon the 
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earth.'' Without this faith, men will neither make the 
requisite effort, nor seek the necessary aid, to gain the 
conquest over the passions and appetites, and establish 
the authority of reason and conscience. For the con- 
sideration of believers, therefore, the following rules 
and motires are suggested. 

1. Let your efforts embrace all your passions, appe- 
tites and propensities, whether natural or acquired. 
All should be alike sutgect to the authority of the high- 
er powers of the souL Besides, all attempts to cA>tain 
a partial control over " the lusts of the flesh, the lusts 
of the eye and the pride of life," will prove unsuccess- 
ful and vain. Self-indulgence in one particular, is like 
the letting out of water through some single crevice ia 
the embankment; the whole . barrier wiU soon be 
swept away. The uncontrolled passion or appetite 
will break down the authority of sel^govemment, and 
produce anarchy and derangement through the whole 
system. Here the declaration of the apostle James 
applies with peculiar force : " Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, is guilty 
of alL" Whosoever attempts to restrain one evil pro- 
pensity, while he indulges another, will lose the bene- 
fit of sel^govemment, and soon find himself a slave to 
passion and appetite, tmder the dominion of sin, bound 
in chains of darkness and condemned to wretchedness 
and woe. Wherefore set up your claims to the whole 
empire of the souL Declare war against every enemy 
within and without And strive to bring into subjec- 
tion every rebelhous feeling and every wandering de- 
sire. 

2. Consider, carefully consider, what is your ruling 
passion, your master appetite, your easily besetting 
sin ; and set a double guard where your greatest dan- 
ger lies. Are you constitutionaUy subject to anger 
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and violent fits of itesentment ? Watch agmnet tempta* 
tioD, and check the first risings of passioiL Avoid the 
occafflons of excitement and give no provocation to in«* 
jury. Think, and if possible pray, before you speak 
in reply to the language of reproach. " Leave off* con- 
tention before it be meddled with." Bemembef, that 
" a soft answer tumeth away wrath ;" the very mild- 
ness of the tones of voice will subdue the angry spirit, 
both c^ him who hears and of him who speaks. 

Have you a coni^tutional propensity to hcentious* 
ness, or have you acquired an inordinate thirst for in- 
toxicating liquors ? Avoid the places and the occasions 
which furnish the means of gratification. Let fasting 
wid prayer, and the jdedge of entire abstinence be re- 
sorted to, as the only sure remedy of the disease. 

Are you naturally inclined to pride and vanity? 
Watdbi carefiilly the insidious movements of these 
enemies of the souL Think not more highly of yxmiv 
self than you ought to think. Meditate on your im- 
perfections. Esteem others better than yourself Com-' 
pare yourself) not with the vile and base, but with the 
excellent of the earth ; and thus strive to mortify your 
pride and subdue the vanity of your heart Whatever 
passion or appetite has the ascendancy in your breast, 
to whatever sin you find the strongest inclination, 
whatever i^ropaisity to evil noKMSt frequently and most 
powerftilly arises in your bosom, at whatever point 
you feel most exposed to danger; there direct your 
chief attention, there rouse all your courage, tiiere 
summon all your energies, and exert all your strength. 

3. Avoid temptatioDu This is our third rule ; and it 
is scarcely less importalit than the first and second. 
Indeed so important is it and so intimately connected 
with them, that we have beenobUged to anticipate its 
appUcation ; so important^ tibat it is indii^nsable in a 
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system of moTal discipline and seli^venunent How 
c^n does the prudent general gain a final victory, by 
avoiding a hasty engagement, by skilfully manoBU* 
reiing, till he has collected all his forces ; by marches 
and countermarches, till he has exhausted the re- 
sourcesy and weakened the strengdi of his enemy? 
So a passion or appetite, which with its present strength 
might overcome your reason and lead you captive, 
may be weakened by privation, by withholding firom it 
the means of gratification ; and thus by avoiding temp- 
tation, you may finaUy bring it into complete subjec- 
tkm. ^^ The best advice," says a profound moral phi* 
losopher, '' which can be given to a man, whose con* 
stitution inclines him to a particular sin, is that he 
avoid opportunities of indulgence, and flee from such 
objects as excite his ruling passion. It does not de* 
p^id on you," he adds, ^' to be unconcerned in sight 
of an object fatal to your innocence; but it. does de- 
pend on you, generally, to keep out of its sight, and 
beyond its reach." Let us not be presumptuous. 
Let us distrust our own strength. Let us not forget 
Peter's presumption and consequent fall. Let us learn 
wisdom firom the apocryphal maxim : '' He that loveth 
danger, shall perish therein." Let us avoid the com- 
pany, forsake the places, and even discontinue the 
business, by which we find ourselves peculiarly ex- 
posed to temptation and sin. 

4. But since all temptation cannot be avoided, while 
we continue in the flesh and Uve in the world, a 
fourth rule becomes necessary : " Watch and pray.^^ 
Whenever you are unavoidably exposed to tempta- 
tion, seek divine assistance, that you may be able to 
resist the tempter and overcome the world Remem- 
ber your weakness and dependence ; and fail not to 
secure that grace, which is fi:eely ofiered and never 
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• 

withheld firom tiiose who seek it with all tiieir hearta 
Before you enter upon a pursuit or go to a place, 
where you have reason to apprehend danger, visit 
your closet and put on the whole armor of Grod Thus, 
and thus only, can you securely meet the dangers 
and pass through the trials of life. Thus, and thus 
only, can you maintain a due control over all your 
passions and appetites, and come off conquerors over 
all your spiritual enemiea 

6. Finally, I remark, on this subject, that every man 
may become his own teacher, learn from experience, 
and lay down rules adapted to his own case. Let every 
one, therefore, study his own character, prepare for his 
own trials, and with diligence keep his own heart, out 
of which are the issues of life. And may He, who is 
able to keep us from falling, finally present us faultless 
before the presence of his glory, with exceeding joy. 

•^~ aMEN. 
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OlTIirO ALL DILIOBKCB, ADD TO TOUB VAITH TIBTUB, ABD TO TIBTUB 
KVOirUDMB, ABD TO BBOWLBDOB TBMPBBABCB, ABD TO TBXPEBABCB PA- 
TIXHCX, ABD TO PATIBBCB OODUBBSS, ABD TO OODUBXM BBOTHBKLT 
XIBDBB88, ABD TO BBOTHBBLT KIBDBBS8 CHABITT. 

Those who hare read the Bible attentively, must 
hare observed, that the passive virtues are much more 
frequently inculcated than the active. The reason of 
ibis is perfectly obvious. For although a mere absti- 
nence from positive acts of wickedness, is far from con- 
stituting the whole, or even the most prominent part, 
of the Christian character ; yet it is, by no means, the 
least difficult part to maintain. Activity is natural to 
man, is indeed essential to his animal existence. His 
passions, his appetites, his native sympathies, all his 
feelings good and bad, propel him to action. If, there- 
fore, his evil propensities are restrained, his affections 
sanctified, and his desires directed to proper objects, 
he will, of course, act habitually right 

Besides, it is the principal business of active benevo- 
lence, to repair the injuries and diminish the sufferings, 
which avarice and ambition, pride and malice, licen- 
tiousness and intemperance, have occasioned in the 
world. Let the evils, which proceed from irregular 
passions and unbridled appetites, be effectually pre- 
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vented ; and more than half the work of love, the la- 
hor of charity, will he accomplished at once. Hence 
the propriety of beginning the work of reformation by 
abstaining from evil, and purifying the fountain from 
which it flows. Hence, too, the reason, why Chris- 
tianity so frequently and so earnestly recommends the 
graces of humility, contentment, meekness, forbear- 
ance, forgiveness and resignation. Hence, we may 
add, the importance of those precepts which enjoin 
the passive virtues, to all who would aspire to the 
Christian character and enjoy the consolations and 
hopes of the gospel 

Patience^ the subject suggested by that portion of our 
text, which we come in course to consider to-day, be- 
longs to the class of passive virtues : " Add to your 
faith — patience." In discoursing on this subject, I 
shall attempt, 

L To give a description of Christian patience ; 

n. To show its importance in this world of trials 
and disappointments ; and, 

ni To point out the foundation upon which it 
must be built, and the means by which it may be 
established and improved. 

1 Patience, according to the general acceptation of 
the term, denotes a quiet and calm temper of mind, 
under the suffering of some present evil, or the delay 
of some expected good. Christian patience, in par- 
ticular, includes that peculiar serenity of mind, under 
these trials, which arises from a deep conviction and a 
clear apprehension of the universahty, wisdom and 
benevolence of the divine government, in connection 
with a firm rehance on the "exceeding great and 
precious promises" of the gospel, to them that believe 
its doctrines and obey its precepts. 

In order, however, to obtain a clear and definite 
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Yiew of Christian patience, it is necessary to contrast 
it with the temper of mind to which it stands opposed, 
to distingTudhi it from that insensibility with which it is 
sometimes confounded^ and to compare it with other 
Christian graces, which it most nearly resembles. 

1. Let it be observed, then, that patience stands op- 
posed to peevishness, or anxiety, or a restless spirit 
The impatient man suffers every disappointment to 
discompose his mind ; and hence he becomes fickle 
and irresolute, often changing his purpose, or' sinking 
into a state of inactivity. Does he experience present 
evil ? he foists that it may be connected with an 
ultimate good. In the tumult of his thoughts, and the 
agitation of his feelings, he loses all self-possession 
and complains of his hard lot, hastily concludes and 
rashly declares^ with one of old : " All these things are 
against me.'' Does he hope for some future good? 
He is made wretched by the very expectation. The 
intervening time and space, between him and the ob- 
ject of his desire, are magnified in his view. To him 
eveiy day becomes a year and every year an age. 
Hope deferred makes his heart sick. The operation of 
legitimate causes is too slow, and the use of honest 
means too inefficient, to satisfy his impatient mind. 
The consequence is, that he either sinks into a state of 
inactivity- and despair, or suddenly changes the object 
of his pursuit ; or what is worse still, forgetting the 
prudent counsel of Solomon, and making haste to 
seize the prize by unlawful means, he ceases to be iu- 
nocent How many instances of both these unhappy 
results of impatience, may be found in the history of 
pecuniary speculation and political ambition ! 

But while the unprincipled are made wretched by 
their ovni impatience ; the real Christian, relying with 
confidence <m the wisdom and benevolence of the di- 

15 
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yine government, possesses his soul in patience, and 
endures, without a munnur, the trials and privations 
which he cannot avoid. He does not, indeed^ cease 
to feeL Nor can he become insensible to pain and 
affliction. But, reflecting on the great design of all 
chastening, under the divine government; looking 
with an eye of faith at the end of his corrections ; and 
imbibing the strong consolations, which flow from the 
promises of the gospel ; he remains calm and serene, 
and waits patiently, till reUef can be innocentiy ob- 
tained So hkewise the positive good^ which he de- 
sires and expects, he can patientiywait for, till the 
proper time, the appointed time, comes. What he de- 
sires, indeed, he continually seeks. But he seeks it, 
not by unlawful means and with selfish motives ; but 
in tiie course of duty, in a manner consistent with the 
dictates of benevolence, according to the precepts of 
the gospel of Christ, and with the motives which the 
spirit of the gospel inspires. Thus he continues pa- 
tient in the ways of well doing. 

2. We proceed to show, wherein Christian patience 
is disting^uished &oia that natural or acquired insensi- 
bility with which it is sometimes confounded, and for 
which it is often mistaken. You have seen, perhaps, 
in the midst of the heaviest calamities, a fixed stupidity, 
a sullen silence, an obstinate reserve, or it may be a 
pretended indifierence, and even an affected merri- 
ment All this, and more than this, may be seen, 
where there is no Christian patience. For, however 
these appearances may, in some respects, resemble 
patience, they are entirely destitute of its distinguish- 
ing characteristica Patience, Christian patience, as 
we said before, does not render us indifferent to our 
situation and prospects, nor insensible to pain and af^ 
fliction. It allows us to feel a present evil, and de- 
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sire its lemoyal ; but it enables us ta bear it without 
muimoring, while we seek to remove it by all proper 
means. It permits us to contemplate and pursue an 
expected good ; but it disposes us, in all our efforts, to 
keep within the bounds of prescribed rules and proper 
meanS) and even prepares us for unaToidable disap- 
pointment In the words of another, I add : '' Chris- 
tian patience is a disposition, that keeps us calm and 
composed in our frame of mind, and steady in the 
practice of duty, under a sense of our aflSictions, or 
in the delay of our hopes." 

8. We observe, further, that Christian patience very 
nearly resembles contentment, meekness, and resigna- 
tion. It includes, indeed, something in common with 
each of these Christian graces ; and yet it is distin- 
guished from them all by circumstances peculiar to it- 
self; or rather, perhaps, I should say it is a generic 
teim, comprehending the other three, as specific terma 

Cknitent'mefnt^ for instance, respects merely our pre- 
sent condition, and implies a complete satisfaction 
with it Whereas patience regards the future, as well 
as the present ; and renders us calm and serene in a 
situation, which we still wish and hope, in due time, 
to change or improve. 

Meekness too, like patience, implies a calmness of 
mind and serenity of spirit ; but its exercises are lim- 
ited )o peculiar objects, under peculiar circumstancea 
It regards chiefly the injuries which we receive from 
our feUow men. It partakes more of the nature of 
benevolence, than of self-control, or personal compla- 
cency. It is directiy opposed to anger ; and it enables 
those who possess it, in a high degree, to bear re- 
proadi and suffer injury, without seeking revenge, or 
indulging feelings of malice. When reviled, it reviles 
not again. When insulted, it threatens not It re- 
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turns blessing for cursiiigy and labors to oveieonsbe eyil 
with good. Wbereas patience, though it regards all 
classes of sufferings and disappointments, as well as 
injuries received directly from the hand of man, is still 
ccmfined to the mumer of bearing these evils, without 
reference to ike iostruments, by which they are 
biought upon us. 

Se^ignatianj likewise, resembles patience, and, as I 
intimated before, is a species--^ modification of the 
same general principle. But it is a peculiar exercise 
of this Christian temper. It sqpproaches nearer to the 
region oi godlineas, than to that of temperance and 
self-government It keeps the Author of all our mer- 
cies and all our judgments more directly in view than 
contentment and meekness. It regards the will of 
Heaven, rather than the effects of that will on our pre- 
sent and future condition. Thus, as I said before, pa« 
tience is a generic term, comprehending the three class- 
es of Christian graces, denoted by the specific terms 
contentment, meekness and submission. With these 
discrintiinating observations before us, I repeat, in sub- 
stance, the general definition of patience, already given. 
It is a self-possession ; resulting from correct views c^ 
divine government ; and producing calmness of mind, 
serenity of spirit, and mildness and equanimity of tem- 
per ; even while we are suffering positive evil, or are 
kept from the enjoyment of expected good. 

EL The way is now prepared, as was proposed, to 
show the importance of patience to Christians, while 
they abide in the flesh, while they are pursuing their 
pilgrimage in this world of trials and disappointments. 
I might show its importance and necessity, as a con- 
stituent and prominent part of Christian character, 
firom the frequency and urgent manner in which it is 
enjoined in the Scriptures. It is inculcated in oft*ia- 
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peated ]»ecepts by the inspired wiilers. It is expieseh 
ly named among the fruits of the: Spirit ' It is illusf 
trated and enforced by the example of holy men, and 
even by a dirine pattern. You. have heard of the 
patience of Job. Yon have seen the patience of the 
saints. You have been told of the patience and forbear* 
ance of Him, who was led as a lamb to the slaughter ; 
and who voluntarily sufifered and died, the just for the 
unjust You have found the Lord and JIMLaker of all 
things long suffering, and even styling himself ^^ the 
God of patience." In addition to all this, I might 
refer to the declaration of an inspired apostle, imply* 
ing the absolute necessity of patience to all Christians 
while on earth : '^ Ye have need of patience, that after 
ye have done the will of God, ye may receive the 
promise/' 

Bat without pursuing further these considerations, 
which must occur to your minds, whenever you search 
the Scriptures or meditate on their instructions, I shall 
endeavor to show the importance of patience to Chris* 
tians ; and enforce the exhortation to '^ add to faith — 
patience," by bringing to view the trials of life, which 
lender it necessary ; and by pointing out some of the 
occasions which call for its exercise and require its 
support 

The hfe of a Christian is a pilgrimage. In this 
world he is not at home. He has here no continuing 
city, no permanent rest. Changes continually await 
bioL Pains and afflictions are frequently hiii portion. 
His expectations are often disappo^ted, ^d hThopes 
frustrated. Like other men, he is subject to disap- 
pointments and all the common calamities of life ; and 
in addition to those trials, which are common to all, 
he has many which are pecuUar to him as a Christian, 
many which arise from his tenderness of conscience, 
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and enlightened and elevated views of truth and duty, 
from his benevolent concern for the salvation of others, 
as well as from the various self-denials which he is 
called to practise ; and above all, from that opposition, 
reproach and persecution, which an inspired apostle 
has predicted : ^^ All they that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus, must suffer." A Christian without patience, 
therefore, (were it possible for a man to be a Christian 
without a portion of this grace,) would be of all men 
most miserable. And in proportion to the measure in 
which this temper of mind is cultivated and possessed 
by any one, will ordinarily be his personal happiness 
and active usefulnesa Some, it must be admitted, 
have greater trials than othera But no Christian, in 
this state of probation, is entirely exempt from them ; 
nor, indeed, is it desirable that any should be ; for it 
is good for all sometimes to be in ajBUction ; because 
affliction worketh out for them the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness : " Tribulation," saith the Scripture, 
*^ worketh patience, and patience experience, and ex- 
perience liope ; and hope maketh not ashamed." 

Who is there among us that has not, in some sea- 
son of trial and suffering, either experienced the bene- 
fit, or felt the want, of patience ? If you have been 
poor, if all your industry and prudence have failed to 
relieve you from embarrassment, if your daily wants 
have with difficulty been supplied, you have surely 
found much need of patience, to keep you from re- 
pining, to restrain you from dishonesty and deception 
on the one hand, or despair and idleness on the other, 
to enable you with equanimity and firmness to bear 
your trials and persevere in the path of duty. If you 
have been called to sufier reproach, if your conduct 
has been misrepresented and your motives of action 
mistaken, if you have been made the song of the 
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drankard and the by- word of the profane scoffer, then 
too have you had need of patience, to possess your 
souls in quietude, to maintain your integrity, to pro- 
ceed cheerfully and steadily in the course marked out 
for you by the finger of Heaven. If you have been 
brought into circumstances of affliction, disappoint- 
ment or trial of any kind, you have unquestionably 
fbimd support in the exercise of Christian patience ; 
or, destitute of this heavenly grace, you have been left 
without support, peevish, repining, unhappy yourself) 
and rendering all unhappy about you. 

" Perhaps you have formed plans of happiness and 
schemes of extensive benevolence ; but the benefit of 
your intentions and the effect of your exertions, it 
may be, are yet scarcely to be discovered ; you have, 
for ausht that yet appears, labored in vain and spent 
your sLngth f^ na^ht" With the desire of seeing 
better times, and promoting the prosperity of your 
country, you may have been seeking out the faithful 
of the land for rulers, and praying for all in authority, 
beseeching Him who setteth up one and putteth down 
another, to overrule and direct the counsels of the na- 
tion ; but the desire of your heart, it may be, is still 
withheld, all things remain as they were; no reUef 
comes, and darkness still broods over the prospect 
You may have been long laboring and praying for an 
increase of pure and undefiled religion, a reformation 
in the religious sentiments and moral habits of the 
community, a revival in the church of Christ and ^' a 
flocking of souls unto Jesus ;" but hitherto, it may be, 
nothing but disappointment has followed all your la- 
bors and prayers ; you perceive no essential change ; 
vice and iniquity, Ucentiousness and error, still abound; 
the church is still asleep, and sinners are still impeni- 
tent and perishing. Or witii enlarged views and pur- 
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poses and hopes, you may hare been studying the 
prophets, watching the signs of the times and the 
flight of the missionary angel, and looking earnestly 
for the approach of the predicted millennium ; but your 
signs, it may be, have failed, and your calculations 
proved fallacious ; the world still Ueth in wickedness^ 
and gross darkness covereth the people. Or, tired of 
life and its vain pursuits, oppressed with the infirmities 
of age, and, in your own humble view, useless to so- 
ciety and a burthen to your fiiends, established in 
faith and possessing a sure hope of a blessed immor- 
taUty, you may have long wished to be absent firom 
the body and present with the Lord, where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the weary are at rest ; 
and yet wearisome days and nights are still appointed 
unto you ; and the chariot- wheels of your Master seem 
to be slow in their movements, and your expected de- 
liverance, to be long delayed. 

Now in all these cases, " the patience of the saints" 
is necessary to preserve the serenity of your mind and 
the composure of your spirits. In all these cases, you 
are in danger of repining under the disappointment, 
or sinking into a state of despair. In all these cases, 
therefore, it becomes you to follow after patience, and 
beseech the Lord to direct your hearts into the pa- 
tience of Christ, that your integrity and confidence 
may remain unshaken, that you may be kept fix)m de- 
spondency and complaint, that in patience you may 
possess your souL " Take, therefore, my brethren, the 
prophets, who have spoken in the name of the Lord, 
for an example of sufiering afiUction and of patience." 
" Rest in the Lord, and wait patientiy for him." " For 
one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day. The Lord is not slack 
concerning his promises ; but is long sufiering to us- 
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ward;" be will not too long delay ; he will fulfil all 
his promises, and accomplish all his purposes of mer- 
cy in their time. 

nX We come now, as was proposed, to point out 
the foundation, on which Christian patience must be 
built, and the means by which it may be improved. 
And this will constitute the apphcation of the subject 

It is, however, little more than a repetition of our 
text, to observe that this Christian grace, like all others, 
must rest for support on Christian faith. Where there 
is no confidence in the authority of the Scriptures, no 
reliance on the testimony of Grod, no faith in the 
atonement and mediation of Christ, we should in vain 
attempt to enforce the exhortation, to cultivate and 
exercise patience. Patience, wherever it exists, as a 
part of the Christian temper, must be added to faith. 
For ftith, as we observed in a preceding lecture, is 
among the Christian graces, what the key-stone is to 
the arch; it sustains the whole. If) therefore, you 
would enjoy the serenity and equanimity of a patient 
mind, you must possess, cherish, and exercise Chris* 
tian fidth ; and to this end you must attend to the evi- 
d^ices of Christian truth, and open your heart to re- 
ceive the truth in the love of it If you would pos- 
sess your soul in patience, your faith must be steadfast 
and unwavering. The foundation must be laid deep 
and strong, or the superstracture cannot be raised to 
its proper height 

But that patience may have its perfect work in us, 
we must not only see that it is added to faith^ but we 
must diligentiy use all proper means for its improve- 
ment These in general, comprehend all the com- 
mon means of grace. It would, however, have a pe- 
culiar tendency to increase our patience, to meditate 
often on the extent of the .divine government, in con- 
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nection with the divine promises. The more fi«- 
qnently we contemplate the fact, that every cteattire 
and every event, even to the falling of a sparrow, are 
under the direction of Heaven ; and the mote ftilly and 
habitually we feel the persuasion, that all things will 
thus conspire to promote the final happiness of those 
who love God, the better surely shall we be prepared 
to bear affliction and meet disappointments with pa- 
tience and submission. 

Let it never be forgotten, however, that such medi- 
tations should always be accompanied with prayer. 
" If any man lack wisdom," says an apostle, " let him 
ask of God, that giveth to all men Uberally, and up- 
braideth not" Our meditations on the divine charac- 
ter and government will never produce a calm, hum- 
ble and patient mind, without the enlightening and 
sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit; and these 
come in answer to prayer. It is prayer that g^ves a 
right direction to our thoughts, a proper cast to our 
temper ; while it pleads the promises of the Father, 
relies on the mediation of the Son, and secures the aid 
of the Holy Spirit. Wherefore pray for patience. As 
often as you find your heart inclined to distrust the 
goodness of God, and disposed to murmur at the allot- 
ments of his providence ; as often as you discover a 
restless spirit, or a peevish temper, springing up in 
your bosom, so often retire from the world and pray, 
humbly and earnestly pray for grace, and devoutly 
beseech the Lord to direct your heart into the patience 
of Christ 

Finally ; let those who have neither patience, nor 
that faith on which alone it can be built, consider its 
importance to their present peace and future happi- 
ness ; and be led to the inquiry, what they must do to 
be saved And let those who now possess a ptHrtion 
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of this sanctified and sanctifying principle, endeavor 
to increase and improve it, by every method ia their 
power; and exercise it on every occasion of trial 
Let them learn patience of the husbandman, who la- 
bors and toils and waits long for the fruits of earth. 
Let them strive to acquire the patience of the saints ; 
following them, who through faith and patience in- 
herit the promises. Let them especially imitate the 
example of the Lord Jesus Christ, the great pattern 
of patience, who meekly endured the contradiction of 
sinners ; who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
who was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death <^ the cross. 
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GlYINO AIX DILIOBKCB, ADD TO TOUB VAITH TIBTUE, AKD TO TIBTUS 
KirOWlSDOB, AKD TO UTOWUBDOX TBXFSBJjrCJi, AMD TO TBMPftBASCB FA- 
TIXKCB, AKD TO PATIXKCB OODLXKB88, AlTD TO OODUHXSS BBOTHXXLT 
KIKDNXSS, AKD TO BBOTHERLT KINDRESS CHABITT. 

It cannot be too deeply impressed on our minds, 
that the vaiioos exercises of heart and habits of life, 
which constitute the Christian character, all sjHing 
from the same fundamental principle, and terminate 
in one grand result ; all spring from faith and termi- 
nate in lore. For the moment we forget this primary 
maxim of the gospel, we are exposed to one of two 
practical errors; we are Uable to self-deception on the 
one hand, or uncharitable judgment on the other. 
Let a man forget, or in his examinations of himself 
neglect, the consideration, that Christian faith is the 
great principle of the divine life in the soul, that men 
are justified and saved by faith alone, that faith is in- 
separable from genuine repentance, and essential to 
true obedience, that it is the foundation of holiness, 
and therefore a necessary qualification for heaven ; let 
a man, I say, forget or neglect this consideration, and 
he will be exposed to self-deception, and liable to in- 
dulge false hopes ; he will be in danger of resting sat- 
isfied with the mere form of godliness without the 
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power thereof; he will be ready to speak peace to his 
soul, merely because he goes through the ceremony 
of external duty, or simply because he finds himself 
fiee firom those pubUc crimes and gross iniquities^ 
which even the maxims of the world condemn. On 
the other hand, let him disregard the tendency and over- 
look the genuine firuits of this essential Christian prin- 
ciple ; let him forget, that saving faith always " works 
by love," that the production of the greatest good and 
the highest ultimate felicity, is the leading object of the 
plans and exertions of real Christians ; and he will, of 
course, misconstrue their conduct, and mistake their 
motives in a thousand instances, where they are com- 
pelled to discharge an unpleasant duty, and to apply a 
salutary corrective. Yes, he will judge without can- 
dor and condemn without mercy. 

But, notwithstanding this union of the Christian 
graces and virtues, both in principle and residt, they 
are capable of distinct contemplation and individual 
inculcatioiL Convenience likewise requires, and the 
Scriptures autiiorize us, to class them under distinct 
general heads ; and exhibit and inculcate them ac- 
cording to such classification. Hence all those good 
purposes and actioni^ which relate more immediately 
to ourselves^ have been called duties of temperamce^ or 
^ duties to ourselves ;" those feelings and acts, which 
directly promote the happiness of mankind, have been 
denominated, diOies of benevolence^ or " duties to oth- 
ers ;" and those exercises and acts of worship, which 
have the Supreme Being for their immediate object, 
have been styled duties of piety, or " duties to God." 
The term godliness in our text» which is to furnish the 
subject of this discourse, properly denotes the class of 
duties last named. The original word strictly signifies 
TdlgiomtDordup^oxdeootionto God; and these phrases^ 
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you kno V) comprehend, not only external acts of sub- 
mission, but inward feelinga of reverence, loye and 
confidence. A single quotation from the Scriptures will 
be sufficient to justify the definition we have given^ 
and illustrate the distinction we have endeavored to 
make. Thus in the second chapter of the epistle to 
Titus, it is written : " For the grace of Grod, that brings 
eth salvation to ' all men hath appeared, teaching us^ 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world." Here the three classes of duties, which we 
have before named, the three great branches of Chris* 
tian character, are distinctly brought to view, by the 
three qualifying terms, soberly, righteously and godly. 

Sobriety includes aU the duties which relate to self- 
govemment, or what we denominate the duties of 
temperance. Bighteoumess comprehends all the du- 
ties which anse from our relation to our fellow-men, 
or what we denominate the duties of benevolence. 
And godkness^ as we sqid before, embraces all the du- 
ties of religious worship, or what we denominate the 
duties of piety. When, therefore, the apostle, in our 
text, exhorts Christians, ^^ to add to their faith — godli- 
ness," he in effect exhorts them to cultivate a spirit of 
piety, and perform appropriate acts of religious wor- 
ship. Thus our subject naturally divides itself into 
two parts. Let us then in accordance with this divi- 
sion, inquire ; 

L What feelings a Christian shoidd cherish and ex- 
ercise toward God ? And, 

n. What are the proper manifestatiQns and expres- 
sions of these feelings of piety ? 

1. Under the first general head of discourse, I re- 
mark, tiiat one of these feelings is reverence of the Su- 
preme Being. This is indeed an important branch of 
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godliness, a prominent feature of piety. It is the very 
first exercise of a Christian toward God. " The fear 
of the Lord," in the language of Scripture, "is the 
beginning of wisdom." So important is this sentiment 
to constitute true piety, that there is, perhaps, no phrase 
more frequently used in the Scriptures, to denote a 
pious man, than that of " the fear of the Lord ;" and 
none by which impiety is so often designated, as the 
negative of this very expression, a destitution of the 
fear of the Lord. Reverence or filial fear, a dread of 
the displeasure of a holy and sovereign God, a fear of 
oifending a glorious Creator, a kind Preserver, a boun- 
tiful Benefactor, is indeed a most rational feeliag, and 
a most efficient principle of holy action. It is a sen- 
timent becoming not only imperfect saints on earth, 
but ahgels and the spirits of just men made perfect in 
heaven. " A reverential fear of God," says one, " is a 
temper, arii^g from an apprehension of his majesty 
and supreme excellency, as Job intimates : * Shall not 
his excellency make you afraid, and his dread fall up- 
on'you V It proceeds from a view of the infinite dis- 
tance between him and us; not only as ^ he is in 
heaven and we upon earth,' but because we and * all 
nations before him are as nothing, and counted to 
him as less than nothing and vanity.' It is founded 
in his absolute superiority over us and oiir entire de- 
pendence on him, as he is the Creator and we the 
creatures of his power, as he is the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift and we the pensioners on his bounty, 
as he is the Shepherd and we the sheep of his pasture. 
It results fix)m all the various relations in which we 
stand to him, as children of his family, as servants of 
his house, as subjects of his government *A son 
honoreth his father, and a servant his master ; if I be a 
father, where is my honor ? and if I be a master, where 
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is my fear, saith the Loid of hosts?' " ^ Who/' asks a 
prophet, ** who would not fear thee, O thou king of 
nations ?" 

But, as all these relations between us and our God 
are infinitely more interesting and important, Hian the 
corresponding relations on earth ; so should our reve- 
rence for him rise infinitely above our highest regard 
for human connections and finite authority. Do the 
hosts of heaven surround the throne of God with 
reverence ? Are the seraphim represented as ^ cover- 
ing their faces with their wings," and saying one to 
another, " holy, holy is the Lord of hosts ?" Do those, 
who according to their measure are perfect in holiness 
and happy in heaven, sing the song of Moses and of 
the Lamb, saying, « Great and marveUous are thy 
works. Lord God Almighty; just and true are thy ways, 
thou king of saints ; who shall not fear thee, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name ; for thou art holy ?" Is it true, 
my hearers, that the purest created intelligences thus 
adore the infinitely holy Jehovah with profi>und reve* 
rence ; and shall not we come before him with reve- 
rence and godly fear? Can there, indeed, be any piety 
in fallen man, while he casts oSihe fear of the Lord? 

It must be admitted, however, that between this 
fear in sinful man and that which exists in holy an- 
gels and glorified spirits, there must of necessity be a 
wide difference. For in them there can be no fear of 
his wrath, no apprehension of being cast ofif from his 
favor and banished firom the presence of his glory. 
Their state is fixed ; their eternal felicity is sure ; in 
them perfect love excludes all servile fear, all appre- 
hensions of danger, all considerations of terror. But 
who on the earth has reached this condition of angels, 
this state of sioless perfection and complete holiness ? 
Who among us is authorized to dismiss all anxiety, 
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lest after all his hopes, he should himself become a 
cast'-away? Although imperfection attaches to the 
rererence of saints on earth, as well as to every other 
sentiment and feeling of their hearts ; still is reveren* 
tial fear necessary to the very existence of piety ; and 
in proportion to their increase of grace and advance- 
ment in hoUness, will be the purity and depth of their 
reverence for the Majesty of heaven and earth. In 
the same degree, we may add, will they strive with 
watchfidness and solicitude, to avoid every approach 
to irreverence, in thought, word and deed. 

2. Lote to (rod is another essential part of piety. 
This, therefore, denotes one of the feelings included 
under the general term godUness. So important, in* 
deed, is supreme love to God in the Christian system, 
tiiat the precept by which it is enjoined, is denominated 
^the first and great commandment:" ^^Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy sou]^ and with all thy mind ; this is the first and 
great conmiandment'' 

But what, it may be asked, is love to Grod ? and how 
may we be able to determine whether we truly love 
him ? In answer to these inquiries, let it be observed, 
that love is an afiection of the hearty implying attach- 
ment, confidence and esteem, in proportion to the 
worthiness of the object beloved. The love of God, 
therefore, wherever it exists, must of necessity be a 
wpremeloye. It admits of no rival : "If any man love 
the world," saith an aposde, " the love of the Father is 
not in him." The infinite perfections and unparalleled 
amiableness of the object must render this superior to 
all other affections, paramount to all other attach- 
ments. It will, wherever it exists, regulate our re- 
gard to all other beings. It will control all other 
feelings and principles of action. It is a flame, which 
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waters cannot quenck It is a current, which moirn- 
tains cannot stop. It is a chain, which the pow- 
ers of earth and hell cannot break; ^4t is stronger 
than death." ^^ Neither death nor life," said an apostle, 
'^ nor angels, nor principaUties, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come ; nor height nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord." 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the operations 
of this supreme Christian affection are precisely the 
same in all Christians, nor equally perceptible in the 
same person, at all times. The principle, indeed, is 
the same, in all who possess it, under all circum- 
stances in which they can be placed ; but the opera- 
tions of it vary, according to the various temperaments 
of mind and the peculiar vicissitudes of life. In one 
it may glow with rapture and burst forth into ecstasy 
of joy ; in another, it may never rise above a feeling 
of Jjk delight, no; ptodule in its operations anythi4 
more, than cheerful serenity of temper and sweet 
complacency of mind. In the same person, at differ- 
ent times and under different circumstances, it may 
consist in different exercises ; sometimes in the exer- 
cise of calm submission, sometimes of confident hope, 
sometimes of ardent desire, sometimes of devout grati* 
tude. 

But notwithstanding this variety in the experience 
of different Christians, and even in the feelings of the 
same person, at different times, the leading features 
of lave to God are always the same ; and its essential 
properties, upon investigation, may. always be discov- 
ered in the heart, where it dwells. For it always in- 
cludes complacency in the contemplation of the divine 
character, reconcihation to the divine will, submission 
to the divine authority, and regard to the divine glory. 
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In order, therefore, to learn, whether we do, indeed, 
love God, it is not necessary, that we should compare 
onrselves with others, nor even with ourselves at dif- 
ferent periods. The pecuHarities of this love, which 
result fix)m peculiar temperaments of mind, or which 
depend on peculiar circumstances of situation in life, 
we may leave out of the account But we must in- 
quire, whether we possess the essential ingredients, 
the common properties, the universal characteristics, 
of this affection. 

Let it he remembered, then, that if you truly love 
God, you will love his whole character ; you will be 
pleased with all his attributes ; you will contemplate 
his holiness, justice and goodness, with approbation ; 
you wiU esteem him not for any particular attribute, 
viewed alone and made to conceal the rest ; but for 
the glory and excellency of the whole, viewed togeiheT, 
as they exist and are displayed in harmony. Let it be 
renxembered, too, that if you love God, you will feel 
reconciled to his will, in all things and under all cir- 
cumstances ; you vnll acquiesce, without murmuring, 
in the dispensations of his providence ; you will bear, 
with patience, the corrections of his hand ; you will 
rejoice in his government; you wiU say, with tmth 
and sincerity, "not my wiU, but thine, O Father in 
heaven, be done." Let it be remembered, likewise, 
thait if you love God, you will love his service, and be 
submissive to his authority ; you wiU consent unto his 
law, that it is holy, just and good ; you will esteem all 
his precepts, concerning all things, to be right ; you 
wiU not reject the counsel of God in a single doctrine 
taught in his word, nor wish to have one of his com- 
mands cancelled ; you will receive with meekness the 
ingrafted word, and yield a cheerful obedience to* all 
his requisitions. Let it be remembered, finally, that if 
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you lore God, you will regard his glory. In aU your 
plans of life, in all your secular employments^ in youi 
various pursuits and habitual deportment, this regard 
will furnish your leading motires, your goreming 
principle, the ultimate object of your desires ; " whether 
you eat or drink, or whatever you do," you will ha* 
bitually strive to " do all to the glory of God." 

3. I might addf that gratitude ibr divine favors is 
another essential branch of piety. But this is, in re* 
ality, included in the general idea of love to God. It 
is, indeed, nothing more than a peculiar exercise, 
though a very important exercise, of that affection. 
It is loving him, who first loved us, because he first 
loved us. So numerous are the blesangs, both tempo* 
ral and spiritual, which we are continually receiving 
fh)m our heavenly Father ; so completely are we de- 
pendent on his goodness for all our enjoyments in 
this hfe, and on his mercy for all our hopes of felicity 
in a future state, that an ingenuous mind connected 
with a renewed heart, cannot fail to view this mani- 
fi>ld goodness with feelings of gratitude to him, firom 
whom Cometh down every good and perfect gift 
If our hearts, through grace, have become susceptible 
of holy emotion, we caimot but exercise gratitude to 
Him who gave us existence, and hath sustained us in 
life ; who hath prepared for us a habitation, and loaded 
us with benefits ; who hath even sent his Son to re* 
deem us firom sin, and save us firom everlasting de* 
struction ; the rushes of whose grace are beyond esti- 
mation, and the extent of whose love to us is without 
a parallel^ even ^^ passing knowledge." The time al- 
lotted to this discourse, however, will not permit us 
to pursue this branch of our subject Let us proceed, 
therefore, as was proposed, 

U To consider, very briefly, what ars the proper 
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manifestations and expressions of these feelings and 
sentiments of piety. 

1. Hie first and most appropriate expression of pioos 
sentiment, I remark, is religious worship. Those who 
fnily lore and fear Grod, will statedly perform the ra- 
rious acts of devotion, which he has prescribed. They 
will pray unto him, and praise his name. They will 
ador^ his perfections, confess their sins before him, and 
render thanks unto him for all his benefits. They will 
enter into their closets, and pray to their Father, who 
seeth in secret Nor will they forsake the assembling 
of themselves together, at the appointed seasons for 
social worship. These external acts of devotion, it 
must he admitted, may all he imitated, at least occa- 
sionally and to a certain extent, by the hypocrite ; and 
when they are performed without corresponding senti- 
ments and feelings, they are mere formahty and sol- 
emn mockery. Still they are essential to the advance- 
ment, and even to the existence of pious sentiment 
You may have the form of godUness without the pow- 
er ; but you cannot have the power without the form. 
Without some form, some mode of manifestation, some 
outward expression, the inwaid grace cannot exist, 
much less glow in the bosom. Out of the abundance 
of the heart, the mouth will speak. The pious soul 
will pray. Love will produce praise ; adoration will 
flow fifom reverence ; and gratitude will utter itself in 
strains of thanksgiving. He, who feels the sentiments 
of piety, will give vent to his feelings by firequent, by 
stated, by habit^ial acts of devotion. It is not, there- 
fore, a want of candor and charity, which compels us 
to say, that those who voluntarily forsake the house of 
Grod, the family altar and the closet of devotion, are 
destitute of piety ^ and are altogether unprepared for the 
exercises and enjoyments of heaven. 
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A truly pious man willingly and cheerfully obeys 
the precepts, which enjoin the duties of devotion. 
Indeed, he scarcely needs the authority of a command, 
to induce him to worship Grod. He loves the service. 
It is his meat and drink to do the will of his Heavenly 
Father. To him praise is comely and prayer is pleas- 
ant He remembers the Sabbath to keep it holy ; and 
to him the Sabbath is a delight He is glad when the 
returning, consecrated season invites him to his closet, 
to the family altar, or to the house of God, To every 
prescribed act of devotion, whether secret or public, 
private or social, he faithfully and cheerfully attends ; 
and he desires and even rejoices to walk in all the or- 
dinances of the Lord 

2. But direct acts of devotion and habitual atten- 
dance on the prescribed ordinances of religious wor- 
ship, are not the only appropriate expressions of piety. 
It may be expressed, hkewise, by uniform obedience 
to the will of God in all the duties of social life ; or 
rather this mode of expressing pious sentiment, is al- 
ways connected with direct acts of worship, where the 
heart is right and the worship sincere. " If ye love 
me," said our Saviour to his disciples, " ye will keep 
my words ; and an inspired apostle has added : " this 
is the love of God, that ye keep his commandments." 
Indeed, without this habitual obedience to the express 
commands of Heaven, without a general consistency 
of deportment in our daily conversation, occasional 
acts of worship aiSbrd no substantial proof of genuine 
piety. 

We may subjoin, finally, that sentiments of piety 
may be expressed by voluntary exertions to promote 
the cause of truth and righteousness ; by efforts to 
spread the gospel, to reclaim sinners, to advance the 
Bedeemer's kingdom and the glory of God. Indeed, 
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without participating in the benevolent operations of 
the day, a man can hardly be considered a pious man ; 
much less can he grow in grace and maintain an ele- 
vated Christian character. 

In reviewing our subject, and applying it to our- 
selves, we shidl naturally be led to the following in- 
quiries: 

1. Do we reverence the Lord Jehovah ? Do we fear 
to sin against him ? Is the fear of the Lord ever be- 
fore our eyes ? Does " his excellency make us afraid ;" 
and do we come before his presence with humility, 
reverence and godly fear ? Or are we of the number 
of those who cast oflFthe fear of the Lord, and restrain 
prayer ; who Uve without God in the world, and dis- 
regard his rightful authority; who say, at least practi- 
cally and with impious boldness : " Who is the Al- 
mighty, that we should fear him; and what profit 
shall we have if we pray unto him ?" O, how many 
are speaking peace to their souls ; while there is no 
peace for them ! How many are contending with the 
Almighty ; lifting their feeble arm against the heavens, 
and even " runmng upon the thick bosses of his buck- 
ler !" O, let not my soul be gathered with such ! Let 
none of us, my hearers, thus seek our own destruction 
in continued rebelUon against God ! Let us not walk 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stand in the way of 
dnners, nor sit in the seat of the scornful ! 

2. Do we love the Lord our Gx)d with all the heart, 
with all the mind, and with aU the strength ? Is our 
attachment to him and his service more powerful than 
all other attachments ? Is there no rival to him in 
our affections? Is this love stronger than death? 
Can nothing separate us from the love of God, in 
Christ Jesus our Lord ? We need not ask for strength 
of emotion and high degrees of ardor. We need not 
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inqnire for peculiar fiames of feeling, resulting fix>m 
the excitement of peculiar temperaments and special 
occasions. All these may be well in their place ; and 
they serve to diversify Christian experience ; but they 
furnish not the best, much less the only criterion of 
Christian character. But the love of God, which all 
Christians must possess, is a principle ratiier than an 
emotion ; a principle of confidence and holy attach- 
ment ; it is an enduring sentiment, ratiier tiian a tern- 
porary feeling ; it is a steady, absorbing, controlling af- 
fection. Let us, then, see, that a love such as this, 
has found a lodgment in our bosoms ; and let us not 
be satisfied with anything which possesses not these 
high characteristics. 

3. Are we grateful to Grod for all his blessings, for 
creating goodness, preserving mercy and redeeming 
grace ? Do we love him who first loved us ? Does 
the love of Christ constrain us ? Are we deeply at 
fected and suitably influenced by a view of the won- 
drous, love and infinite mercy of God, in Jesus Christ 
our Lord ? 

4. Do we express these sentiments of piety by ap- 
propriate acts of private and social worship, by a de^ 
vout and regular attendance on all the ordinances of 
Idle gospel, by habitual obedience to the divine will, by 
embracing every opportunity and using all our influ- 
ence to glorify God, in advancing the cause of trufli 
and righteousness and felicity among men ? 

These inquiries, my hearers, are important for us 
all. If made with earnestness and sincerity, and faith- 
fully applied to ourselves, they will lead to self-knowl- 
edge. And who would not wish to know himself; 
and learn what spirit he is of? Who can desire to 
remain ignorant of his own character and state and 
prospects? Who, indeed, is so hardened in sin, so 
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reckless of consequences, and indifferent to his own 
happiness and future destiny, as never to feel the so- 
Udtude expressed by the Christian poet : 

Tie a point I long to know, 
Oft it causee anxious thought, 
Do I love the Lord or no ? 
Am I his, or am I not ? 

KJ then, you wish to know your own character and 
state, and learn whether you possess the spirit of god- 
liness and genuine piety, enter seriously on this course 
of inquiry, and subject yourself to rigid examination. 
Consider your waya Examine your hearts. Ascer- 
tain whether the fear of Grod is before your eyes ; and 
the love of Grod shed abroad in your hearta 

In concbmoriy I add ; let all who have hitherto lived 
without Grod in the world, and regardless of his au- 
thority, repent and return unto him with all their 
hearta Let them remember, that the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom ; and let them no longer 
listen to the instruction, which causeth to err, nor yield 
to the stupifying suggestions of the great adversary of 
God and man. And let those who possess a spirit of 
piety, cultivate and cherish this spirit Stir up, my 
bretoen, the gift that is in you. Improve the means 
of grace within your reach. " Giving all diligence, 
add to your faith — godUnesa" Denying ungodliness 
and every worldly lust, hve soberly and righteously 
and godb/ in the present world ; looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of our faith, who for the joy 
tiiat was set before him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame ; and is now set down at the right hand of 
the throne of Grod ; where may we aU finally meet, 
and rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. — 

Amen. 
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GiTIWO ALL DILIOXNCB, ADD TO TOCB FAITH TISTUB, A2n> TO TntTUB 
KVOlfLBDOB, AVD TO XKOWIAD«B TBMFHOLiHCS, AKD TO TBMTBKAirCS TA- 
TIBNCB, AHD TO PATIXKCS OODUNBBS, AVD TO OODUimS BROTHSBIiT 
KINDHB88, AlTD TO BBOTBBKLT KIKDNB88 CHARITT. 

Bt a very natural and obvious figure of speech, the 
term brethren^ which in its primitive signification de* 
notes the relation between children of the same pa* 
rents, has been used to designate any intimate and 
endearing connection among men. Hence persons 
of the same profession and employment in life, of the 
same rank and office in society, of ihe same sentiments 
and feelings on any interesting subject, have frequent* 
ly recognized these social and civil relations, by adopt* 
ing and mutually appljring the appellation of bretiiren« 
With pecuhar propriety, therefore, has this term, with 
its derivatives, been employed to denote the intimate 
connection which exists among Christians. Redeemed 
firom the same bondage of sin, and brought into the 
same glorious hberty of the children of God ; cultiva^ 
ing the same temper, forming the same character and 
contending against the same spiritual enemies, possess- 
ing the same leading sentiments, cherishing the same 
hopes and looking forward to the same blessed im- 
mortaUty, they may well be denominated brethren, 
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viewed as children of the same family, and expected 
to exercise toward each other the love of brethren and 
to perform the offices of brotherly kindness* Accord** 
ingly this appellation was in very familiar use among 
the primitive Christiana It occurs frequently in the sa- 
cred epistles ; and the union, tender affection and mu* 
tual kind offices which it implies, are there forcibly 
and repeatedly inculcated '^ To love the brethren,'' 
*^ to do good, especially to the house-hold of faith,'' ^* to 
be kindly affectioned one to another, forgiving one an** 
otiier," " to add to faith — brotherly kindness," are in- 
junctions upon Christians, which occupy a distinguish- 
ed place in the writings of their inspired teachers. In- 
deed, the manifestation of the temper and disposition, 
which this fraternal relation requires, is made a distin- 
guishing criterion of a sincere ' Christian profession* 
^ By this," said the Saviour to hia disciples, ^shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one an* 
other." ''We know," saith the apostle John, ''that 
we have passed from death unto life; because we 
love the brethren." It is added: "if any man love 
not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God, whom he hath not seen ?" 

That part of our text, which comes now under con- 
sideration ; and which will frimish the sulgect of the 
pteBeat lecture, requires Christians to exercvse the feel- 
iaga and perform the offices, which result from their 
relation to each other as brethren: " Add to your faith 
-—brotherly kindness." 

In discoursing on thia subject, I shall adopt the fol* 
lowing method : 

I I shall attempt a description o£ brotherly kind« 
nessy or love of the brethren, or that peculiar affection, 
Clmstiaii3 owe to Christians, as such.. 

U I shall endeavor to show, that this brotherly love 
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flows directly from fhe relation which exists among 
the true disciples of Christ ; and is, therefore, natural, 
reasonable and even necessary to constitute a man a 
Christian and render him happy and useful in life. 

ni I shall point out some of the proper expressions 
of this fraternal affection ; or, in other words, describe 
and enforce the pecuhar duties of this intimate and 
endearing relation among Christiana 

L That trait of the Christian character, which is de- 
noted by the terms, brotherb/ kindness^ or love of the 
brethren, though not a distinct affection of the new- 
bom soul, is nevertheless a pecuhar modification of 
love or charity ; and it is distinguished from the gene- 
ral principle by its pecuhar operations and -manifesta- 
tions. It is more intellectual and disinterested than 
natural affection and instinctive attachment It is, 
also, more impassioned and intensive than general be^ 
nevolence and universal charity. In our text it is in- 
troduced as if it were something different from charity 
or benevolence, and yet it is unquestionably nothing 
but charity, pecuharly modified, limited to peculiar 
objects and implying pecuhar strength of attachment 
Wherever it exists, it jrields the fruits of peace and 
complacency, and diffuses the sweet influences of 
umon of spirit and harmony of souL Charity is love 
in general ; love embracing both friends and enemies ; 
love to all mankind It cannot, therefore, necessarily 
include complacency in the objects which it embraces. 
On the contrary, some of these objects, such as person- 
al enemies and the enemies of the cross of Christ, 
must excite, in Christians, feelings opposite to com- 
placency, approbation and confidence. Nothing in- 
deed, is essential to it, but good untty a desire to pro- 
mote human feUcity, a disposition to do good to aU, as 
we have abihty and opportunity. Bat brotherly love 
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not only includes good will and benevolent feelings to 
the brethren, (for these, as we before observed, the 
Christian must exercise toward all, not excepting per- 
sonal enemies,) but it includes, likewise, at least in a 
measure, attachment to the persons, approbation of 
the character and complacency in the society of the 
brethren. Like charity, brotherly kindness is long suf- 
fering, thinketh no evil and hopeth all things ; it sin- 
cerely desires and constantly endeavors to do good. 
So far, these sister graces walk hand in hand ; so far, 
indeed, they are not distinguishable from each other. 
Bat beyond this, their offices and operations are dis* 
tinctly marked. Brotherly love confines her peculiar 
and distinctive labors to the household of faith ; while 
charity suffers neither character, nor sentiment, nor 
profession, to restrain her difiusive spirit or circum- 
scribe the sphere of her operations. In a word, broth- 
erly kindness is charity, operating in a limited circle 
and with peculiar intensity of feeling and strength of 
attachment It is always in a measure pleased, fre- 
quently delighted, with the objects which it embraces ; 
and it embraces all who love our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in sincerity and truth ; at least, all who make a credi- 
ble profession of religion. 

It is true ; the complacency, confidence and warm 
attachment, which constitute brotherly love, wiU vary 
in degree ; not only with our growth in grace ; but ac- 
cording to our views of the perfection or imperfection 
of the persons who call it into exercise. To those, 
whose sentiments, tempers and conduct we entirely 
approve, we shall of course be most strongly attached. 
In those whose Christian characters are more doubt- 
ful, we shall place less confidence and feel less com- 
I^acency. But for all, who profess to be Christians, 
and who, by their holy lives and conversation, raise in 
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our minds the hope that they aie indeed Christians ; 
although error and imperfection are still obvioosly at* 
tached to them, and to some of them in a high degree ; 
for all such, I say, if we are ourselves Christians, we 
shall feel an affection, which we cannot feel for other 
men, for those who are not Christians, for the impeni- 
tent and unbelieving, for the *^ enemies of the cross of 
Christ." 

IL We proceed to show, as was proposed, that this 
love of the brethren, this mutual affection between 
Christians, flows directly from their relation as breth- 
ren of the same spiritual family ; and is, therefore, nat- 
ural, reasonable and even necessary to constitute a 
man a real Christian. 

1. Brotherly kindness is natural to Christians. By 
this, however, I do not mean, that the exclusive aflfec- 
tion, which exists among Christians, is natural to them, 
as men ; that it is a spontaneous production of the 
natural and unrenewed heart On the contrary, by 
nature they are children of wmth, even as others. 
Depraved and selfish, full of pride and vanity, subject 
to anger, envy and mahce, unrenewed men are not 
naturally inclined to acts of mutual kindness and the 
exercise of disinterested affection. Their natural 
state is not that of love and peace ; but it seems rather 
to be one of strife, emulation and wax. Hence the 
Scriptures affirm, that ^' from those lusts, which war in 
our members, proceed wars and fightii^ ; and hence, 
it is added, ^^ out of the heart proceed evil thoughts" 
and every evil word and work We cannot, therefore, 
ascribe any of the fruits of disinterested affection to 
men in their natural and unrenewed state. Indeed, 
all the divisions, mutual jealousies, and occasaonal 
contentions, which still remain among real Christians, 
may be traced back to the same source, to the remain- 
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ing portion of conrupt nature in them, to unsubdued 
passions and unsanctified affections. But as far as 
they are renewed after the image of God, as far as 
they possess the spirit of the gospel, as far as they 
are assimilated to the character of Christ ; so far are 
fliey united in tiie bonds of brotherly love, so far 
this discriminating affection has become natural to 
them. It is, of course, easy for them to obey the pre- 
cept, which requires them to " love one another." Be- 
ing redeemed by the same blood, sanctified by the 
same Spirit, engaged in the same high pursuit, and in- 
fluenced by the same principles and motives, they can 
scarcely fail to feel a peculiar sympathy with each 
other, a pecuUar attachment to each other, a peculiar 
interest in each other*s welfkre. 

Tlie new command to Christians, to " love one an- 
other," we repeat, is not therefore a hard command. 
The disposition to obey springs up simultaneously 
with the appUcation of the precept If we love not 
Ike brethren, it is because we do not, in trath, belong 
to the holy fraternity, because we are not, ourselves. 
Christians. 

But brotherly love is not only natural to a Christian ; 
but it is reasonabk and proper, that he should cherish 
and habitually exercise the affection. Let it not be 
accounted bigotry in us, nor set down against us, as a 
mark of illiberality, that we do not recommend, that 
the same kind and degree of love should be cherished 
toward infidels and careless sinners, which we exer- 
cise towards the disciples of Christ and the members 
of his mystical body. The wicked have their proper 
place in the affections of Christians. For them we 
desire to cultivate, and toward them we would exer- 
cise, the most enlarged benevolence, the most en- 
lightened charity, the most perfect good wilL We 
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desire their happinesa We would entreat them to 
become Christians, that they may be objects of Chris- 
tian complacency, as well as of Christian philanthropy. 
We would do everything in our power to turn them 
from the error of their ways to the wisdom of the just 
But to approve of their conduct, to put confidence in 
their professions, to feel satisfaction in contemplating 
their characters ; while they reject the Saviour, con- 
tinue in sin, and remain practical enemies of Grod, is 
not only not required of us, but it is altogether impos- 
sible. Were it possible to treat them as we treat 
Christians, such treatment would not be charity, but a 
kind of cruel kindness, if I may use the phrase, which 
would serve to blind their minds, stupify their con- 
sciences, and endanger their immortal souls. 

The reasonableness and importance of brotherly 
love among Christians, however, are seen principally 
in its tendency to promote their mutual improvement 
in holiness and preparation for heaven, and in its in- 
fluence in recommending their religion to othera 
How often are the hearts of those who mourn in Zion 
comforted^ and the hands of the weak Christian 
strengthened, by the counsel and support of their sym- 
pathizing brethren ! How often, too, are they grieved 
and discouraged, by the unkind treatment and crael 
neglect of false brethren ! How often, likewise, is re- 
proach brought upon the Christian name, and the lan- 
guage of triumph put into the mouth of scofiers, by 
the contentions of hypocritical professors of religion ! 
We may add, how would it silence objections against 
Christianity, if all who profess to believe it, would act 
according to its true spirit ; if it could be said of them, 
as it was said of the primitive disciples of Christ: 
" Behold how these Christians love one another !" 

It is further stated in our second general proposition, 
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that brotheriy love, at least in a degree, is absolutely 
necessary to constitute the Christian character. If you 
feel no stronger attachment to those, whom you have 
reason to consider as real Christians, than to those who 
evidently are not Christians ; if you love the brethren 
no more, than you love the men of the world ; if you 
feel no complacency in beholding the image of Christ 
in the character of his disciples, you certainly possess 
not his spirit For, as we before observed, an inspired 
apostle makes this a test of Christian experience, when 
he says : ^' We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the Iwethren." Not, how- 
ever, to enlarge on this point, which is so clearly and 
folly establidied by the whole tenor of the gospel, I 
proceed, 

m. To point out some of the proper expressions of 
this fraternal affection ; or in other words to describe 
and enforce the pecuUar duties of brotherly love 
among Christians. With this view let it be observed 
and remembered, that these peculiar duties do not in- 
terfere with the more general duties of benevolence. 
They leave us free to obey the calls of charity, to do 
good to all men as we have opportunity. So likewise, 
everything which charity requires Christians to do for 
others, brotherly love prompts them to perform for 
their " brethren in the &ith and fellowship of the gos* 
pel" Are they required to exercise a spirit of com* 
passion and forbearance and forgiveness to all man- 
kind ? Must they pray even for those who persecute 
them, and relieve the distresses of the imthankful and 
injurious ? Are they bound, as far as possible, to Uve 
in peace with the contentious, and seek the good of 
ike wicked, the impenitent and unbeheving ? Surely, 
then, they should do all this, and with peculiar cheer* 
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julness and delight, for their Christian brethren. Hie 
offices of brotherly lore, however, end not with the 
requisitions of benevolence and mere good will It 
adds to these, the offices of sacred friendship, holy 
companionship and the complacency and sweet com-' 
munion of the saints. It leads those who possess it, 
to feel a peculiarly strong sympathy in the trials, to 
take a peculiarly deep interest in the welfare, and to 
exercise a pecuUarly tender regard to the character 
and reputation of Iheir fellow disciplea Christian 
charity commands us to ^' do good to all men ;" but 
brotherly kindness requires us to do it, *^ eapeciaJhf to 
the household of faith." If you are truly benevolent, 
you will be always ready, as far as your ability ex* 
tends, to relieve the distresses of your fellow men ; but 
if you " love the brethren," you will^ as I said before, 
feel a pecuhar sympathy with them in their trials and 
suffisrings, and make peculiar efforts and sacrifices f<Mr 
their rehef 

Love to the brethren will lead us likewise, to 
guard their good name, with great care, against the 
shafts of calumny. Regaid to truth and justice, in- 
deed, will not sufier us to misrepresent the ccmduct of 
any man ; nor permit us to sanction the slanderer by 
an approving smile, or even by patient silence. But 
of the reputation of a Christian brother, of a consistent 
professor of religion, we should be peculiarly tender ; 
and if we are duly influenced by brotherly kindness^ 
we shall spare no labor, to refhte tke chaiges which 
falsehood and malice have raised against him; and 
which curiosity and inconsideration dehght to propa- 
gate. On such occasions, we have need of zeal and 
fortitude, as well as brotherly kindness. For here not 
only the comfort and useftilness of the individual 
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fllendered ; but ihe oause of religion, the conyeiBion 
of sinners^ and the interests of inunortal souls, are 
deeply involved. 

Brotherly kindness requires, moreover, that Chris- 
tian brethien, especially those who are situated near 
to each other and are members of the same Christiaa 
community, should watch over one another in love ; 
and readily and faithfully impart counsel and reproof 
as their respective characters and circumstances may 
render convenient and proper. Benevolence, indeed* 
requires us, often to give a word of exhortation, coun- 
ael or warning to the impenitent and unbelieving. 
But the relations of brotherhood furnish additional rea- 
flons for the discharge of this duty, and justify the 
administering c^ more pressing exhortation and more 
direct reproof and solemn admonition. 

This duty of Christian brethren to each other, hito 
been deemed of so much importance^ as to be recog- 
nized in almost all church covenants. And yet, pev- 
haps, there is no Christian duty more generally and 
grievously neglected How many are there, bound to 
love one another and kindly to admonish one another, 
not only by the common ties of a Christian profession, 
but by the express terms of a sacred contract and mu- 
tual covenant ; who, nevertheless, pass by a ftllen w 
wandering brother, with as littie sensibility and as 
much neglect, as they would pass an entire stranger ! 
My brethren, these things ought not so to be. Neither 
the fear of giving offence, nor the apprehension of la- 
boring in vain, diould deter ub from a prudent, tender 
and jQsdthful dischai^e of a duty so positively enjoined 
and so generally acknowledged ; a duty so important 
to mutual improvement, and so essential to the hondr 
of the Christian name and the elevation and efficien<iy 
of the Christiflin chariieter. 
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In applying the subject, I add a few words of ex- 
hortation. 

1. Let all who profess to be Christians^ seriously in- 
quire, whether they possess this mark, this distin- 
guishing trait of the Christian character ; whether they 
love the brethren ; whether they are injQuenced by a 
spirit of brotherly kindness; whether they love all 
those who, as they have reason to beheve, love our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; whether, especially, they are living 
in the habitual discharge of the various duties of 
brotherly love to those with whom they are con- 
nected by the special ties of proximity, similarity of 
pursuits, and covenant promise. If we are more at- 
tached to the world and the men of the world, than 
we are to the church and the company of beUevers, 
we cannot be the disciples of Christ, the followers of 
the meek and lowly Jesus. If we love not our breth- 
ren, whom we have seen, how can we love God, 
whom we have not seen ? This, my brethren, is an 
inquiry, peculiarly important at the present time; 
when there are so many exciting causes at work, to 
alienate brethren ; when so many openly despise and 
revile the church of Grod, and continually labor to sow 
the seeds of discord among brethren, and draw away 
unstable souls from the faith and fellowship of the 
saints. Let us, then, be serious and faithful in making 
the inquiry, and in applying it to ourselves. 

2. Let all, who possess the spirit of brotherly kind- 
ness, cherish and cultivate this heavenly temper. By 
femiliar Christian intercourse, by fhendly counsel, by 
tender admonition and by embracing every opportuni- 
ty for the exercise and outward expression of brotha- 
ly love, let them strive to improve the affection in 
themselves and recommend it to other& In a partic- 
ular manner, let them be kind and faitiiful to those 
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with whom they are connected by the special and en- 
dearing bonds of covenant relation* Often sitting, as 
they do, at the same consecrated table, and partaking 
of the same sacramental elements, let them be of one 
mind and one spirit Let their mutaal love abound. 
Let them put away all wrath and clamor and evil 
speaking ; and let them be ^' kind one to another, ten- 
der hearted^ forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ's sake has forgiven them." Thus will the 
church, in which they are associated, become ^' beauti- 
fol as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem and terrible as an 
army with banners" — ^beautiful to them that love the 
divine law ; and to all who continue to transgress that 
holy law, terrible as an army vnih banners, under the 
Great Captain of salvation, marching forward to con- 
quest and to glory. Thus will the cause of the Re- 
deemer be honored^ true religion revived^ Christians 
edified and sinneis saved. 

Brethren, the feast before us is a feast of love ;^ de- 
signed to promote brotherly love, as well as to com- 
memorate redeeming love. While, therefore, we re- 
member the disinterested and unparalleled love of the 
Redeemer, and love Him who first loved us and gave 
himself for us^ let us not forget our relation to the re- 
deemedf for whom he died ; and let us cherish an 
unfeigned love for the brethren. Let us " add to our 
faith — ^brotherly kindness." When we sit down to the 
feast of love, let love abound ; let it flow from heart to 
lieart, and glow in every bosom. ^^ Let us keep the 
feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of 
malice and wickedness; but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth." 

* Deliyered on a Commnnion SabbatL 



LECTURE X. 



CHRISTIAN CHARITY OR BENEVOLENCE. 



9 PETER I. 5-7. 

GlTIirO ALL DILXOXKCB, ADD TO TOUR FAITH TISTUS, AND TO YlKTUft 
KHOVLEDOB, AHD TO KITOWLSDOS TBMPX&UrCft, AKB tO tSMnMAMOB »*• 
TIBHCB, AKD TO FATXBKCX OODLINEBS, AXD TO OODIJKXS8 BBOTHXBLT 
KnmiTESS, AXD TO BROTHXBLT KHTDXESS CHABITT. 

Graeitt, though last named in our text, is not the 
least important of the Christian virtues. On the con« 
trarjr, an inspired apostle, comparing faith, hope and 
charitjr, has expressly said, ^' the greatest of these is 
charity." Let it not be forgotten, however, that neither 
this Christian grace, nor any other which goes to con- 
stitute a part of the Christian character, can exist 
alone ; much less, independently of Christian faith. 
All these virtues are important in their places, all are 
mutually dependent, all spring alike from the same 
gracious and life-giving principle, all, therefore, are 
worthy of carefhl and diligent cultivation ; nor can 
the claims of any one of them be safely neglected. 
But charity holds among them a prominent place, and 
claims peculiar attention. It is, indeed, in the com- 
prehensive sense of the term, the essence of religioUi 
the consummation of faith, the crown of humility, '' the 
end of the commandment," '^ the fulfilling of the law." 
And even in the restricted sense, in which the term is 
used in our text, where it evidentiy denotes m^nely 
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love to man, charity is a crowning yirtue in the Chris- 
tian system ; and« therefore, worthy of particular at- 
tention and diUgent cultivation. 

With a view to recommend the cultivation of this 
Christian affection, with a fhithfhl dischai^e of all in- 
volved duties ; and thus to enforce the last part of the 
exhortation in our te^ct ; ^* add to your faith-~charity,'' 
I shall endeavor, as accurately as I can, to explain tiie 
term ; pointing out the boundaries between this and 
other Christian graces, distinguishing it from all coun- 
terfeits, describing its nature, and showing its opera- 
tions and effecta And this I shall attempt to do, both 
negatively and positively. 

L Negativefy. — Under this general head of discourse, 
I observe, 

1. That eharityj as the term is used in our text, does 
not comprehend all the religious affectiona This wo 
have, indeed, already intimated ; but it is proper here 
to state the fhct more expUdtly and illustrate it more 
clearly. Let it be remembered, then, that the terms 
charity and love in the New Testament, are translated 
from the same original Greek word. Of course, where 
the sense is not hmited by the nature of the subject^ 
nor by the import of the context, they possess the 
same meaning and denote precisely the same thing. 
Thus in those two passages of the apostie to the Gen- 
tites, already quoted ; in one of which he says, " love 
is the ftilfilling of the law," and in the other, ^' ike end 
^the commandment is charity,** the original word be* 
ing the same, the subject of discourse being likewise 
the same, and no restricting clause being added to eith- 
er, it is evident, at first view, that the terms charity and 
love there denote the same universal principle, the 
exercise both of pious and benevolent affections, thq 
spirit and substance of the two great commands, on 
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which hang all the law and the prophets, love to God 
and love to man ! But it is equally evident that both 
these terms are sometimes limited and restrained in 
their meaning, either by some qualifying epithet, or by 
the very nature of the subject of discourse. Thus 
" love to God," " love to man," " love of the brethren," 
are phrases denoting each a pecuUar exercise and 
manifestation of the affections of the Christian ; and 
of course limiting the signification of the term love. 
So, likewise, the term charity in that beautiful descrip- 
tion of Christian philanthropy, in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, is by the de- 
scription itself restricted in import, and seen, at once, 
to be confined to the exercise of the social affections, 
regulated by heavenly wisdom and sanctified by di- 
vine grace. In our text, I add, the term is obviously 
limited, and restricted to the same ipeamng by the 
connection in which it stands. The term godliness, 
as we stated in a preceding discourse, includes love to 
Grod; and the term brotherly kindness, denotes the 
peculiar attachment among Christians; leaving the 
term charity to occupy the intermediate space ; denot- 
ing love to mankind, or benevolence, or Christian phi- 
lanthropy. 

3. Our second negative remark is, that the charity 
enjoined in our text, or that love and good will to 
mankind which the gospel requires, is totally distinct 
fix^m what is usually denominated natural affection, 
or private attachment to relatives and friends. It is 
true, that instinctive attachment, which parents feel to 
their children and children to their parents ; and which 
exists with different degrees of strength in all the re- 
lations of life, is an original and highly important 
principle of human nature ; if not absolutely necessa- 
ry for the preservation of tiie human race. It is true. 
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hkewisej that a perversion of these instincts and a 
want of these natural affections in a person, involves 
great guilt and implies peculiar hardness of heart. 
He that provides not for his own household, according 
to the decision of inspiration, is worse than an infi- 
del Still it is equally true, that the existence of these 
natural affections, this instinctive attachment to kin* 
dred and Mends, is not Christian charity, and furnishes 
no evidence of religious principle. The former may 
exist in a high degree, and operate with great power, 
where the latter is entirely wanting. For, if it be true, 
according to the oft-repeated maxim, that " charity be- 
gins at home ;" it is no less trae, that that which ^^ be- 
gins and ends at home," is not Christian charity. The 
private, natural affections, I said, furnish no evidence 
of holy principle. They are common to the wicked 
and the good. Nay ; they are not confined to the hu- 
man race. Other animals, as well as men, have an 
instinctive attachment to their Idnd^ to their associates, 
more especially to their ofispring. They guard them 
in times of danger, protect them against the assaults 
of enemies, nourish them in their weakness, and pro- 
vide for their wants. Such attachment, therefore, does 
not result firom religious principle ; nor is it the effect 
of reason and conscience. It is a mere instinctive 
propensity of animal nature; wisely implanted^ in- 
deed, byt including in it nothing moral, and furnishing 
no mark of distinction between virtue and vice. Let 
none, then, make it a criterion of moral character. 
Let none imagine, that they possess Christian charity, 
or that love which the gospel inculcates, merely be- 
cause they feel the instinctive affections of animal na- 
ture ; merely because they do what infidels may do, 
provide for their own ; what abandoned sinners may 
do, love those that love them ; what even the beasts 
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of the field may do, protect and nourish their oflfq>ring. 
Christian charity, as will soon be made apparent, is 
a higher, a more distinguishing principle ; a principle 
not common to all sensitive beings, not even possessed 
by all rational beings ; but peculiar to those-whose 
feehngs are regulated by intelligence and a good con- 
science, who are, at least in a measure, sanctified 
through the truth. 

3. We remark, again, under our first general head 
of discourse, that there is a natural sympathy, a blind 
compassion, which has sometimes been mistaken for 
charity ; which is nevertheless, till sanctified, perfectly 
distinct from it ; and is often seen in its most elevated 
flights and efficient operations, entirely separated from 
reUgion and even from reason. Indeed, this, like the 
private affections, is a mere animal instinct, leading not 
only the good, but often the most wicked of the hu- 
man race ; not only men, but fii^uently the most fe- 
rocious beasts, to sympathize with their fellows in 
distress, and fly to their reUef. Think not, then, that 
a blind feeling, an indiscriminate sensibility, a sympa- 
thy which is common to rational and mere sensitive 
beings; can constitute Christian charity. It is true, 
this instinct, like the private affections and relative at- 
tachments, was implanted in animal nature for a wise 
and benevolent purpose ; but like them, it is not a 
moral quahty, it is not a Christian grace, it is not a 
holy principle. In itself considered, it constitutes 
neither a good nor a bad character, but it may be sub- 
servient to either. Unsanctified, however prompt and 
powerfiil, it leaves the heart polluted and the man un- 
holy. When enlightened and well directed, indeed, it 
gives energy to benevolent enterprise. Its implanta- 
tion, therefore, marks the wisdom of Him who im- 
planted it in the human breast But as an animal 
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it is still neither virtuous nor vicious. It is 
no more a moral quality in ^' man that mourns," than 
in the bird that flutters and the beast that raves at the 
sight of distress ! Confound not, therefore, the sickly 
sendbility and the whining sympathy of those who 
have no heart to feel for real (^stress, and no hand to 
leheve actual sufferings, with the melting charity and 
expansive benevolence of the humble Christian and 
active philanthropist 

4. I remark, once more, imder our first general head 
of discourse, that the mere bestowment of alms, though 
often a duty, comes not up to the high demands of 
Christian chanty. Indeed, the performance of what 
have been denominated ^' deeds of charity,'' is often 
the result of blind compassion and inconsiderate hab- 
it ; and not unftequently of worldly policy, or the 
basest hypocrisy, the fruit, not of disinterested affection, 
but of the most contracted selfishness. Let no such 
equivocal acts, then, be received as sure evidence of 
that charity, " which seeketh not her own." So like- 
vrise, a false liberality, confounding all sentiments and 
countenancing all species of error, has sometimes been 
denominated charity. But this, surely, is not the char- 
ity which rejaiceth only in Ae truth. Indeed, that 
spirit which smiles with the same complacency on the 
advocates of truth and of error ; and under pretence of 
charity and candor, countenances alike purity and pol- 
lutioti, virtue and vice ; which knows not how to 
frown on iniquity, error and foUy ; is so far from pos- 
sessing the character and deserving the name of char- 
ity, that all its tendencies are directiy -opposed to the 
operations of that heaven-bom grace. Instead of pro- 
moting truth, holiness and feUdty, it encourages the 
bold apecoktor in hm errors ; it soothes the careless 
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sinner in his sins ; it produces nothing but mischief 
and misery in the world. 

Let none, therefore, conclude that they possess Chris- 
tian charity ; because they speak well of every body 
and every thing. We should, indeed, be candid in 
our judgment of men, and mild in our remarks on 
their sentiments and opinions. But charity will not 
allow us to approve, much less, to commend, what 
seems to us erroneous and what evidently leads to li- 
centiousness. We should be kind and candid and 
courteous ; but we must speak the truth in love. We 
must not, by a false liberahty and presumptuous disre- 
gard to the word of God, give encouragement to vain 
speculations, foolish conjectures and delusive imagina- 
tions. On the contrary, we must rebuke heresy, 
wherever we find it ; and not become partakers in 
other men's sins. Such liberality as the world often 
admires, be it remembered, is not charity, it is enmity 
to the truth, it is infideUty in disguise, it is cruelty un- 
der a mask of kindness. 

IL I proceed now, as was proposed, for our second 
branch of discourse, to remark positively^ that when the 
apostle, in our text, exhorts Christians to " add to their 
faith — charity," he exhorts them to exercise and cul- 
tivate a religious afiection, a moral principle, a princi- 
ple which leads those, who possess it, to wish well 
and do good to all men, as far as they have abihty 
and opportunity. The exhortation is tantamount to 
the second great law of love, as laid down by our Sa- 
viour, in this comprehensive precept: "Thou shalt 
love ^ thy neighbor as thyself" And this evidently 
enjoins upon us love of all mankind, of the whole 
human race, of every being who possesses the com- 
mon properties of human nature. For the parable of 
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the " Good Samaritan/' by which it is illustrated and 
enforced, shows us, that Christ intended that the term 
neighbor should be limited in its meaning, neither by 
local situation, by national distinction, by private a^ 
fection, nor by natural descent and the ties of consan- 
guinity. We are required, therefore, to love not only 
relatives but strangers, not only countrymen but for- 
eigners, not only friends but enemies, not only saints 
but sinners. Wherever an individual of the human 
family falls within the range of the spiritual eye, or the 
reach of the helping hand, in whatever region of the 
earth, under whatever degree of civilization, of what- 
ever nation or tribe, of whatever rank or color, he is a 
proper object of love ; he is our neighbor, made of the 
same blood with ourselves, and entitled to all the be- 
nevolent aid, which we have power and opportunity 
to bestow upon him. 

Let it be remembered, however, that this love, 
which embraces all mankind, is a love of benevo- 
lence, not of complacency. A benevolent man can 
exercise good wiU toward the most wicked and profli- 
gate of the human race. But with persons of this 
character, he cannot be pleased. On the contrary he 
must abhor iniquity. He will not only be grieved, 
but feel a degree of pious indignation, when he be- 
holds transgressors. In the language of the Psalmist, 
he may exclaim : " Do not I hate them, O Lord, that 
hate thee ? and am not I grieved with them that rise 
up against thee ? I hate them with perfect hatred ; I 
count them mine enemies." He cannot look upon 
them with approbation. He cannot even think of 
them, without feeling displeasure. It is impossible, 
timt he should take delight in associating with them, 
or for a moment exercise toward them the love of com- 
placency. Still, however, he wishes them well, and 
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desires to promote their happiness. He sincerely 
wishes, that their characters may be changed; and^ 
if indulged with the opportunity, he will not suffer his 
desire to vanish without an attempt to render them 
objects of esteem as well as of good wilL Thus may 
we exercise, even toward the wicked, a love of be- 
nevolence ; and thus, if we are Christians, we shall 
cherish and cultivate that " charity, which thinketh no 
evil," that love, which " worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor," that good will, which desires, and strives to pro- 
mote, the happiness of the whole human family. 

SimUar observations may be made concerning per- 
sonal enemie& They likewise are objects of benevo- 
lence. " Love your enemies ;" " Bless them that curse 
you ;" " Do good to them that hate yoji ;" " And pray 
for them that despiteiully use and persecute you:" 
These are the directions of One, who spake with au- 
thority, as never man spake. But the love, here en- 
joined, is evidentiy not a love of approbation and 
complacency. We must not approve of wickedness, 
and we cannot take pleasure in that which opposes 
our interests and inclinations. Indeed, it is impossi- 
ble for usy to be pleased with the character, conduct 
and persons of inveterate enemies. It is ioipossible to 
exercise toward them that tender regard, and enjoy in 
them that pleasing satisfaction, which are the peculiar 
fruits of friendship. Yet we may exercise toward 
them all that love, which wishes weU and endeavors 
to do good We may be ready to forgive them, ready 
to be reconciled to them, ready to do everything in 
our power for their real benefit and permanent good. 
We may sincerely desire, eamestiy pray for and diU- 
gentiy seek their reformation, their temporal and eter- 
nal feUcity. 

ThiS) my brethren, is the charity recommended in 
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our text. This is the love of benevolence ; and with 
this kind of affection a good man loves his neighbor 
as he does himself; an enemy as a friend; a sinner 
as a saint ; a stranger as a brother. He will no sooner 
injure the former than the latter. As far as his power 
and opportunity for action extend, he is as ready to do 
good to the former as to the latter. For his great rule 
of reciprocal action is, to do to others, as he would 
have others do to him ; and the measure and Hmit of 
his social principle is that of self-love, to wish well to 
all, and do good to all, as his eye can behold and his 
hand reach the objects of benevolence. 

Lest, however, this statement should be misunder- 
stood or perverted, it is necessary to throw in a cau- 
tion ; not, indeed, to hmit the principle, but to show 
its proper sphere of operation. Let it be remembered, 
then, that this love which embraces all mankind, this 
principle of universal charity, in bestowing its bene- 
fits, looks not so much at immediate gratification of 
desire, as at substantial and permanent good. It does 
not put into the hands of the enemies of their country 
however much they may wish for them, weapons to 
be used against the public peace and safety. It does 
nothing for them, however much they may desire it, 
which would enable them to injure themselves or 
others. Such conduct would not, indeed, be doing 
them good. On the contrary, it would only gratiiy 
their malice, assist them in executing their wicked 
purposes, and thus establish them in a course of ini- 
quity, and ultimately increase their guilt and wretch- 
edness. 

Nor does this principle, in its legitimate operations, 
produce the same conduct in our intercourse with the 
wicked and the good. For such indiscriminate treat- 
ment of persons of all characters, would not advance 
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the cause of benevolence and human happinesa On 
the contrary, it would encourage iniquity and produce 
mischief and misery. It would often elevate wicked- 
ness to high places. It would frequently extend the 
influence of the ungodly. . It would not only enable 
the unprincipled to cherish and gratify more generaUy 
their evil propensities^ and thus treasure up unto them- 
selves wrath against the day of wrath ; but it would 
give prominence to their corrupting example, and thus 
enable them to scatter more widely the seeds of vice 
and wretchednesa 

Nor, I remark again, does this principle require us, 
to do the same things for a stranger and a friend; 
a friend and a brother ; a brother and ourselves ; and 
for this plain reason, that we have not, in these respec- 
tive relations, the same power and opportunities of 
doing good Each man has much to do for himself 
which he cannot do for another ; and for his family 
and immediate friends, which he has neither opportu- 
nity nor abiUty to do for other men and other familiea 

A man, therefore, who from mistaken views of be- 
nevolence, should disregard the relations of life and 
society, neglect the opportunities of doing good which 
proximity furnishes, and begin with the duties of the 
more remote relations, would not surely best promote 
the general good. Should any one, for example, leave 
his own family to perish, or subsist by the bounty of 
others, for the sake of feeding and clothing his neigh- 
bor's children, he would surely not adopt the best meth- 
od of doing good, nor act the part dictated by enlight- 
ened benevolence. 

The same observation might be applied to one who 
should neglect the poor and needy among his own rel- 
atives and in his own immediate vicinity, to seek for 
objects of compassion more remote and less known. 
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ThAt factitious philanthropy, which is always stretch- 
ing its vision beyond the reach of its arm, which al- 
ways has its hand closed against the calls and claims 
of poverty and distress within its reach, and reserves 
all its sympathies and all its aid for unapproachable 
scenes of wretchedness; that romantic sensibility, 
which flies fh>m actual distress, to search for objects 
of compassion in distant climes, or in the regions of 
fiction, while it can behold poverty and distress at its 
own door, without shedding a tear or offering relief; 
which can pass by the wounded and oppressed, with- 
out " pouring oil and wine into his wounds,'* and yet 
weep at mere tales of woe, and lament the fate of 
some imaginary hero ; that false, boasting, hypocriti- 
cal philanthropy, ttiat squeamish, sickly sensibihty, 
which shows Itself only where it is useless, and dis- 
appears, the moment its aid is solicited, deserves not 
tile name of benevolence ; it certainly is not Christian 
charity, that charity which is ever watchful, ^er ac- 
tive, and " never faileth." 

Christian charity or enlightened and sanctified be- 
nevolence, I add, is a principle, though universal in its 
nature, yet necessarily limited in its operations. It 
leads each individual, to seek and endeavor to pro- 
mote the general good, by embracing the best oppor^ 
tunities and employing the best means of actually do- 
ing good. It is, indeed, consistent with self-love and 
sympathy as they exist in the renewed heart, where 
they meet in harmony, and act together, under the guid- 
ance of heavenly wifedom and the sanctifying influ- 
ence of divine grace. 

Should it be asked, what is the difference in opera- 
tion between benevolence and selfishness, the answer 
would be obvious and at hand. Benevolence, by do- 
ing all the particular good possible, endeavors to pro- 
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mote the highest general good ; nor can it perform any 
act, which is known or believed to be opposed to this 
glorious end. Selfishness, on the contrary, seeks for 
personal gratification, irrespective of the general good, 
and even without regard to the nature and ultimate 
tendency of the means used. Its object is self-grati- 
fication and self-aggrandizement ; and the injury and 
even ruin of others, is often among the chosen means 
by which this object is sought and obtained. But be- 
nevolence regards both the means and the end ; and 
seeks the one and uses the other, with the same dis- 
interested spirit and the same enlarged views. In the 
language of one, whose experience on the subject was 
as extensive, as his views were enlarged and discrimi- 
nating, I add : ^' Trae Christian benevolence is always 
occupied in producing happiness to the utmost of its 
powers, and according to the extent 'of its sphere, be 
it larger or more limited ; it contracts itself to the mea- 
sure of <the smallest ; it can expand itself to the ampli- 
tude of the largest It resembles majestic rivers, 
which are poured from an unfailing and abundant 
source. Silent and peaceful in their outset, they be- 
gin with dispensing beauty and comfort to every cot- 
tage, by which they pass. In their further progress, 
they fertihze provinces and enrich kingdoma At 
length they pour themselves into the ocean, where 
changing their name, but not their nature, they visit 
distant nations, and spread throughout the world the 
expansive tide of their beneficence."* 

As the principal object of this lecture is to illustrate, 
define and enforce the great doctrine of Christian 
charity, I cannot perhaps bring it to a better conclu- 
sion, than by calling your attention to that beautiful 
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description of charily in the thirteenth chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, with a brief paraphrase : 

" Charity suffereth long and is kind." It endures 
injuries and provocations with meekness and long suf- 
fering. It permits neither anger, nor pride, nor false 
honor to get possession of the soul, to settle into se- 
vere and mahcious resentment, and end in crael and 
bloody revenge. On the contrary, it displays modera- 
tion to aU men. It is ever ready to foi^ve injuries ; 
and on all occasions it returns good for evil, blessing 
for cursing and kind intercession for cruel treatment 
and reproach. 

" Charity envieth not." It is not grieved at the pros- 
perity of others. Nor does it wish to deprive them of 
their wealth, or honor, or means of rational enjoy- 
ment 

" Charity vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up ; doth 
not behave itself unseenaly." It excludes pride from 
tiie heart and arrogance from tiie life. It produces 
humbleness of mind, and meekness and condescen- 
sion in deportment It allows not a man to exalt him- 
self above measure; nor treat ^others with contempt 
or neglect It induces us in honor to prefer one an- 
other, and with humility to esteem others better than 
ourselves. It conducts with propriety and decorum 
at all times ; and treats all with courtesy and kind- 
ness. It pays due regard to time, place, station, age 
and character ; and becomes all things to all men. 

" Charity seeketh not her own." It does not pur- 
sue any private benefit, nor seek any personal emolu- 
ment to the injury or even to the neglect of others. 
It will not permit us to engage in any business, nor 
pursue any employment, which is not useftd to man- 
kind and beneficial to society. Much less will it suf- 
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&r us to. seelk Iw riches or honor or plieasiixe, where 
our gain must brijiHig loss and injury upon othens. 

" Charity is not easily provoked ; thinketh no^ eviL" 
It does not take offence at every Irifling provocation. 
Nor is it jealous wd suspicious, ready to put the worst 
constractioa on the unguarded words and douhtfuJl ac- 
tions of others, and thus condemn them without a 
hearing and upon n^ere coc^ecture. 

" Charity rejoi<;^th not in. iniquity ; but rejoiiceth in 
the truth.'^ It is gri^eved at the sight of transgressoES.; 
but with joy it bel^lds the prevalence of tru1|h a«d 
righteousnesa It is pleased with the beauty of holi- 
ness; bjut i]t abhors every evil and false way. It re- 
joices when one sinner repents ; but its joy abound^i 
when many are seen turning from the ei^or of their 
ways unto the wisdom of the just, when souls " flpck 
unto Jesus, as doves to their windows." 

" Charity beareth aU things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth aU thiiiga" It; covers a 
multitude of sin& It l^eeps the secrets and conceals 
the faults of others, where duty to the public does not 
require exposure. It be£i;rs with their infirmities and 
apologizes for theii? foibles. It listens to evil reports 
with caution^ unwilling to adnut their truth ; bat to 
those which are favorable to chaa^airter, with sajtis&c- 
tion, i^i/^ping that they may prove true ; and it never 
&ils to, countemct, as far as possible, ths effects of 
careless misrepresentations wd malicious falsehood 
ttpi4 slandei; 

'^ Charity never faileth^" It is a con^ta^t, an abid^ 
i^ prinpiple* It yfUl, j^iga forever in tha^t woild« 
where the sftints are l^oit tpgeth^r ija tbe bonds of inr 
dissoluj^lp u^ion and holy love. 

Tlffo^ ipy hearers, isth^^ charily of C) 



This k that chftrily, that loye^ that benevolence^ which 
distixiguiahes a Christian from a man of the world 
This ia» indeed, as we have seen, an afiection peculiar 
to the chitdren of God, the disciples of Christ, the heiis 
of glory. 

J£, therefore, we hare finth, let us add to it charity. 
To cultivate and exercise this benevolent affection, we 
are urged by the purest motives and the highest con- 
siderations. Blessings temporal and eternal are prom- 
ised to those, who work the works of faith with loi^e, 
and continue patient in well-doing. And the exam- 
ple of Him, who causeth the sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust, is set before us for our imitation. " Grod is 
not unrighteous, to forget our work and labor of love." 
** Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mer- 
cy." ^' Blessed is the man that considereth the poor ; 
the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble." " In 
this was manifest the love of God toward us ; because 
that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through him. Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we ought also to love one another." " To 
do good, therefore, and communicate, forget not ; for 
with such sacrifices God is weU pleased." 

Finally, brethren, let love abound, let it be without 
dissimulation, let us love not in word, neither in tongue, 
but in deed and in truth. 

Reverting to our text, I add ; let us remember, that 
aU the Christian graces spring from a common prin- 
ciple ; and that all the Christian virtues are necessary 
to constitute a complete and consistent Christian char- 
acter. Let us, therefore, examine ourselves, that we 
may learn, whether we are in the faith ; and let us 
'^ give all diligence, that we may add to our faith, vir- 
tue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge tem- 
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perance, and to temperance patience, and to patience 
godliness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to 
brotherly kindness charity." May all these things be 
in us and abound, and so may an abundant entrance 
be ministered unto us into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ — Amen. 



LECTURE XI. 



SYMMETRY OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 



3 PETER I. 5—7. 

GlTINO ALL DILIOEKCE, ADD TO TOUK PAITH TIBTUE| AND TO TIBTUB 
XVOWLBDOB, Ain> TO KKOWLBDOB TBXFBItAirCB, AUD TO TXICFEBAJTCX PA- 
TIBKCB, ABB TO PATIBKCB GODLINESS, AXD TO OODUMB88 BBOTHXBLT 
KINDNESS, AND TO BBOTHBBLT KINDNESS CHABITT. 

HAYiNa delivered eight lectures on this text, and 'dis- 
tinctly treated of the eight Christian graces and virtues, 
particularly named in it, as constituent parts of the 
Christian character, it may have been supposed that 
the subject was sufficiently exhausted to induce me to 
bring this series of lectures to a close. But the very 
term of exhortation, ^^ add," suggests the importance 
and seems to require a distinct consideration of the 
connection between these several constituent parts of 
character, and their bearing on each other. Although, 
therefore, I have occasionally adverted to this topic, in 
the previous discussions, the importance of the sub- 
ject will justify me in devoting the time allotted to 
a single lecture, to a more particular consideration of 
the connection between the several parts and ele- 
ments which constitute the Christian character ; thus 
showing Iheir bearing on each other, theh: mutual sub- 
serviency to each other's development and maturity, 
and the tendency of the whole combined, to produce 
symmetry and perfection of character. 
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With a view to the accomplishment of this object, I 
must invite your attention to two distinct general re- 
marks. 

In.the^r<rt place, I remark, that some of these quali- 
ties are essential to the Christian character. All indeed, 
as I shall have occasion to remark in the sequel of the 
discourse, are important ; and perhaps in some mea- 
sure and to some degree, indispensable. But the ne- 
cessity of some of them is more especially obvious ; 
so that whatever else we find in the character of a 
man ; if we do not find these traits clearly developed, 
we are not authorized to view him as a Christian, nor 
to encourage him to hope for the salvation of the 
gospel. 

1. Such, I remark, ia faith ; faith in God, the Father 
of all, and the rightfiil sovereign of the universe ; ftiith 
in Jesus Christ, the Mediator between God and man^ 
possessing the nature an^ attributes of both, and there- 
fore able to reconcile and save all that come unto €rod 
by him ; faith in the Holy Spirit, by whose influence 
and operations the blood of the atonement is applied, 
the heart renewed and the soul sanctified. 

Such a faith is indispensably necessary in the re* 
ligion of a sinner; because faith is the constituted 
condition of justification and the moving principle of 
all holy action. Hence says an inspired apostle : " he 
that Cometh unto God must believe that he is, and 
that he is the rewarder of all them that diligently seek 
him." Hence the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
declares, that " there is no other name given among 
men, whereby we must be saved, but the name of Je- 
sus Christ" Hence, I may add, the Holy Spirit is 
promised to those and to those only, who feel their 
weakness and unworthiness, and humbly ask for di- 
vine assistance. Hence I subjoin, once more, that we 
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see the propriety and force of that inspued declaration : 
" Without faith it is impossible to please God ; and of 
that other declaration, of the same authority : " Ye are 
justified by faith, without the deeds of the law ;" and 
even of that solemn declaration of Christ himself: " He 
that believeth shall be saved, and he that beheveth not 
shall be damned." Thus obvious is it, that faith is an 
essential and fundamental principle in the Christian 
character ; so essential, that without it, no one can be 
saved ; so essential, that all the provisions of the gos- 
pel, all the manifestations of divine mercy, and all the 
overtures of divine grace, are unavailing without it; 
so essential, that all pretensions to piety and virtue, 
and all external expressions and appearances of mo- 
rality and religion, without it, are vain ; yes, so essen- 
tial that while a man rejects or doubts these leading 
tuths of Christianity, we are not authorized to receivl 
him into Christian fellowship, or to encourage him to 
hope for pardon and eternal life. He may be a man 
of amiable temper, of kind sympathies^ of worldly wis- 
dom, and external habits of moraUty ; Uke the young 
man in the gospel, whom Jesus is said to have loved, 
he may have so many amiable qualities, as to claim 
our respect and afiection. But, while destitute of 
Christian faith, like that young man, he lacks one 
thing essential to Christian character; and Uke him, 
if he repents not, he will go away in sorrow, and be 
banished forever from the presence of the Lord and 
the glory of his power. Let no one, therefore, look for 
a Christian character, or expect to find a single Chris* 
tian virtue, fully developed and permanentiy enduring, 
where there is no genuine, estabhshed and Uving faith. 
For without this, no other grace can Uve and grow. 
This is, indeed, not only essential to the whole, as the 
very instrument of justification ; but it is intimately 
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connected with every Ghnstiaa grace, fumishing the 
common principle from which they all spring, and 
the foundation on which they all rest for support 

2. Another essential characteristic of the Christian 
is pietj/y or, as it is denominated in our text, godUness. 
There are men, who call themselves Christians, and 
who profess to entertain a general beUef of the trath 
of Christianity ; who nevertheless make all their re- 
ligion consist in certain acts, which they call moraUty. 
They talk about virtue and conscience and duty. 
But all their virtue consists in observing certain rules 
of honesty in dealing, and perhaps a few boasted 
'^ acts of charity," performed under the sound of a 
trumpet. But prayer and humiUation before God, 
constitute no part of their religion. They do not re- 
gard his sabbaths and sacraments, as holy institutions, 
nor even reverence his name and submit to the au- 
thority of his word. They evidently have no " fear of 
God before their eyes ;" nor do they perform a sin^e 
act or abstain from a single transaction, out of regard 
to his authority, or with reference to his wiU. Now 
our position is, that such men are not Christians. 
However, according to the worldly maxim, they may 
account '^ honesty the best poUcy," and carefully avoid 
all fraud in their dealings ; and out of regard to ap- 
pearance, and for the purpose of securing a good repu- 
tation, may do something which bears the name of 
benevolence, they are destitute of that, which can 
alone render their conduct holy and acceptable in the 
flight of God. They are sinners, impenitent sinners, 
under condemnation, hving without God, and without 
any good hope of eternal life. 

3. The same may be said of the last great virtue 
named in our text Ghmity^ or Christian benevolence, 
pr that love which leads to a feithful dischai^e of the 
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relative duties of social life, which disposes us to do 
to others as we would that they should do to us, even 
to do good to all as we have ability and opportunity, 
is likewise indispensable to a Christian character. It 
is the crowning grace in that character. It is that, 
by which genuine faith always works; and with- 
out which it is dead. It is indeed one of the clearest 
manifestations of godUness itself It is that, without 
which piety cannot live, being inseparably connected 
with it. For, " if any man love not his brother, whom 
he hath seen, how can he love Grod, whom he hath 
not seen T^ 

Thus is it evident, that these three quaUties of the 
Christian character are cdl essential qualities ; so es- 
sential, that, if one be confessedly wanting, all appear- 
ance of the other two must be mere appearance, ex- 
ternal show, the shadow without the substance. Faith, 
or rather a profession of faith, without works, works of 
piety and benevolence, is dead, being alone. So ex- 
ternal acts of piety and devotion, (where there is no 
firith in the testimony of God concerning his Son, as 
the Saviour of sinners; and no active benevolence, 
employed in alleviating the sorrows and promoting 
the happiness of mankind,) must be mere external 
acts, hyi)ocritical and vain, performed without corre- 
sponding affections of the heart, and therefore finding 
no acceptance and favor with God. So, I add, all 
that conduct in the intercourse among worldly men, 
usually denominated morality, which does not spring 
from faith in the Redeemer, and is not accompanied 
by feehngs of reverence and acts of piety toward God, 
is nothing but selfish morality, a hollow-hearted chari- 
ty, which profiteth nothing. Set it down, therefore, as 
a truth never to be forgotten, in examining yourselves, 
and in forming your opinions of men, that these three 
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things, at least, must exist in every Christian; and 
must be found in every man entitled to Christian fel- 
lowship, and interested in the precious promises of the 
gospel Other qualities, as I said, are important ; and 
perhaps, in a measure, indispensable. But these are 
so obviously essential, and so intimately connected, 
that we must not indulge a hope of salvation, without 
finding them developed and harmoniously combined 
in our experience and character ; nor encourage others 
to hope without the same evidence of a new creation 
and a divine life in the souL 

Secondly^ I proceed to make and illustrate the re- 
mark, that all the qualities named in our text, are im- 
portant in their place, and salutary in their bearing on 
each other and on the whole Christian character. If 
not absolutely essential to its existence in some de- 
gree, yet are they productive in their mutual influence, 
and thus subservient to its symmetry and complete- 
ness. Three, at least, of these quaUties, we have seen, 
are necessary and must be combined to constitute a 
Christian. Let us now look at the tendency and 
bearing of the other five ; and we shall not fail to dis- 
cover their mutual influence on each other, and their 
joint influence in elevating the standard of Christian 
character, and thus preparing the soul for an abundant 
entrance into the kingdom of Christ and of glory. 

1. The first of these is fortitude, courage, or firmness 
of purpose, which in our text is denominated virtue. 
Now although a high degree of this quality is not ab- 
solutely necessary to constitute a Christian character ; 
since there are many timid Christians, who neverthe- 
less, in the judgment of charity, are sincere Christians 
and truly converted persons ; yet no one can have 
failed to observe that this timidity is a great hindrance 
to them, in their progress toward perfect holiness ; firer 
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quently involving them in inconsistencies and filling 
them with perplexities. We live in a world of temp- 
tation and trial; and we need fortitude to bear the 
one, and courage to meet and overcome the other. 
Especially do we need this Christian heroism, in sea- 
sons of persecution. And who can expect entirely to 
escape such seasons, since an inspired apostle has as- 
sured us, that " all they who will hve godly in Christ 
Jesus, must suffer persecution." Truly, in these days 
and in this land, we are not exposed, on account of 
reUgion, to the sword and the faggot, in the hand of 
civil power. But many are subject to persecutions 
scarcely less trying to the timid soul. They are ex- 
posed, at least, to the pointing of the finger of scorn, to 
language of reproach, to social degradation and stud- 
ied contempt And does it require no fortitude, to 
bear all this with equanimity of mind ? Does it re- 
quire no courage, to persevere in the path of duty, 
amidst such obstructions ? Yes, if you would maintain, 
everywhere and at all times, a consistent Christian 
character ; and overcome that fear of the world, which 
begetteth a snare, you must be firm and resolute, you 
must cultivate a spirit of courage and fortitude, you 
must " add to your faith virtue." You cannot make 
high attainments in the divine life nor rapid progress, 
toward heaven, without this Christian grace. 

2. Christian knowledge is another quality of the 
grovidng Christian. Here again we remark, that high 
attainments in knowledge are not absolutely neces- 
sary to Christian character ; for faith and piety and 
charity, the three essential elements of that character, 
may exist, where the mind is weak and knowledge 
limited. Nor does the degree of knowledge always 
mark the progress of grace in the heart Still it is im- 
portant in its bearing on Christian character. Ac- 
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eordingly we are directed to cultivate the former as 
well as tiie latter : " Grow in grace," says an apostle, 
^ and in the knowkdge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ" 

Indeed, sanctified knowledge, a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, a knowledge c^ the truth as it is in Jesus, 
has a direct and steady bearing on the improvement 
aad elevation of Christian character. It is important 
te regulate the feelings of piety and benevolence, and 
to* give direction to the promptings of faith and a good 
conscience. Hence, the wanderings of error, and 
even the ravings of the wildest enthusiasm, may often 
be traced to honest ignorance, to a want of thorough 
a^cquaintance with the word of Grod, to a misappre- 
hension of the meaning of the Scriptures, to a heated 
imagination, unrestrained by an enlightened under- 
standing, to '^ zeal without knowledge." If) therefore, 
you would effectually guard against error, with all its 
perverting and corrupting influences, you must study 
the Scriptures with meekness and diligence. If you 
would grow in grace, and improve your character to 
the highest degree of perfection, you must, with a view 
to this result, strive to increase your knowledge of di- 
vine truth, and of everjrthing pertaining to God and 
the way of salvation. 

3. We come in course to the consideration of tempe- 
rcaue or self-government, or a due regulation of all the 
appetites and passions, which belong to human na- 
ture. The hnportance of this virtue to the preserva- 
tion and improvement of Christian character, can 
scarcely need illustration. So evident is its influence 
on piety and benevolence, that we can with difliculty 
conceive of their existence, much less of their elevated 
range and pure and permanent exercise, in a soul un- 
der the dominion of passion and appetite. We have. 
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iadeed, heard an intemperate man pray, and ynUi ap* 
parent fervor and sincerity ; and we have seen a pas* 
aionate man, in his cahner moments, giving aims to 
the poor, and even with a smile of complacency on 
his cheek. But we could scarcely heUeve that the 
former act proceeded from a principle of piety, or 
the latter from genuine benevolence. At least, w« 
have felt assured, that neither the one nor the other of 
these essential Christian graces could grow to much 
maturity, till the counteracting passions and appetites 
of the soul were subdued, and the whole man brought 
into subjection to the laws of temperance. It was a 
prominent direction of Grecian philosophy ; " Know 
thyself;" but it is a precept of higher authority and 
importance: "Keep thy heart," or in other words : 
" Bring into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ" We cannot fail, therefore, to see the high 
importance of temperance or self-control, in its bear* 
ing on the essential Christian graces, and the elevation 
of the Christian diaractcr. 

4. I might pursue the illustmtion, by adverting to 
the remaining quahties of Christian character, men* 
tioned in our text But further illustration seems to 
be quite unnecessary, as the same train of reflection 
and the same course of remark, are obviously appUca* 
ble to the two remaining jquaUties of patience and broths 
erfy kindness. We may, therefore, safely conclude, 
that all these Christian graces and virtues are intimate^ 
ly connected and mutually subservient to each other's 
growth and maturity ; and that combined, they con- 
spire to elevate Christian character, and give it sym- 
metry of form and a perfection of moral beauty. In- 
deed, this seems to be the only kind of perfection at- 
tainable in this state of discipline and probation. Ab- 
solute perfection, which some presumptuously claim, 
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is not of earthly growth ; it is foand mature in heaven 
alone. But the perfection, resulting from a combina- 
tion of the elements of Christian character, in due pro- 
portion, and displaying Christian symmetry and moral 
beauty, is " the highest style of man" on earth. 

I proceed to make a brief, practical appUcation of 
the subject 

1. Let those, who wish to know what spirit they are 
of, and whether they are authorized to indulge a Chris- 
tian hope and make a Christian profession, remember 
that there are, at least, three modifications of Christian 
experience, which are essential to Christian character ; 
and which never fail to manifest themselves to those 
who possess them, as often as they faithfully examine 
their hearts and Uves. Apply, then, these tests of 
character, and you will, if you are Christians, find evi- 
dence of your regeneration, and ground for a good 
hope ; you will discover these marks of the new crea- 
tion, enstamped upon your souls ; you wiU be per- 
suaded of your adoption through grace, and learn that 
you have the Spirit of God abiding in you, that you 
are living by faith on the Son of God, in the exercise 
of pious and benevolent affections, supreme love to 
Grod and charity or good will to all mankind. But, if 
you find not these marks of the children of God ; 
whatever else you find, be assured, you are not Chris- 
tians. If you have not a settled faith in Christ, as the 
Great Mediator and only Saviour, connected with feel- 
ings of piety and benevolence ; if either of these es- 
sential qualities of spirituality is wanting, you are driv- 
en to the conclusion that the divine life is not begun 
in your souls, that you are yet in a state of alienation 
fi*om God. You may have had a vivid experience 
and have been exercised with strong feelings and 
highly excited emotions; you may possess strong 
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sympatfaies and many amiable qualities; you may 
have securedy the friendship of the worid and the flat- 
tering commendations of your companions and friends. 
But all these will not save you ; all these furnish no 
evidence of holiness and preparation for heaven ; all 
these you may have, and yet perish, at last, with hypo- 
crites and unbelievers. Wherefore, examine your- 
selves, whether you are in the faith ; a faith which 
works by love, love to God and man. 

2. In conversing with others about their spiritual 
condition, or examining those who wish to join them- 
selves to the people of the Lord, let the same discrimi- 
nating marks of Christian experience and character be 
faithfully appUed. We should, indeed, be candid and 
kind in our judgment of others, and severe only in 
our examination of ourselves. Still we must be faith- 
ful, while we are tender in our treatment of othera 
We must not encourage them to indulge a hope of 
salvation, nor make a profession of such a hope, till 
they in their hearts beUeve in the great doctrines of 
Christianity, till they so believe as to act in accord- 
ance with their faith, till their faith is shown to be gen- 
uine by acts of piety and deeds of charity. 

3. Let all who have evidence of their regeneration, 
who indulge a rational and good hope, that through 
grace " they have passed from death unto life," strive 
to grow in grace and elevate their Christian charac- 
ter, till they reach the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ, and are made perfect with him in 
glory. With this view, let them remember, that all 
the Christian virtues and graces are mutually depen- 
dent, and subservient to each other's growth. Let 
them, therefore, cultivate them all with diligence. Let 
them carefully use all the appointed means of grace, 
and improve aU the privileges which they enjoy. The 
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Sabbath and the Sanctuary, the Scriptures and the 
Sabbath School, the ordinances of the gospel and the 
prayer-meeting, let them never neglect. 

My Christian friends, if you would form a complete 
Christian character ; if you would do the most possi- 
ble good and enjoy the highest happiness; if you 
would secure " an abundant entrance into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;" 
you must attend to all these things with care and dil- 
igence ; you must " give all diligence, to add to your 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowl- 
edge temperance, and to temperance patience, and to 
patience godliness, and to godUness brotherly kindness, 
and to brotherly kindness charity," 
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S PETER I. 5—7. 

GiTIVO ALL DILIGSNCB, ADD TO TODR FAITH YIBTUE, AKD TO YIRTCB 
XHOWLBJ>aB, AKD TO KKOWLBDOB TBMPBBANCB, Ain> TO TEXFBBAHCB PA- 
TIBNCB, AVD TO PATIBVCB OODLIIT^SS, AKD TO OODUHBS8 BBOTBBBLT 
KINDNESS, AND TO BROTHEBLT KINDNESS CHARITT. 

The phrase, " giving all diligence," will famish the 
theme of the present lecture, the last in our series on 
the text The eight distinct virtues and graces named 
in it, have heen separately considered and fully il- 
lustrated. And in the next preceding lecture, an at- 
tempt was made to show their mutual connection 
and their bearing on each other, as indicated by the 
term add; and to enforce the exhortation to cultivate 
them together, and with a due regard to their relative 
importance. It remains, therefore, in order to exhaust 
the whole subject of this comprehensive exhortation, 
that we contemplate and apply the strong language 
of qualification, emphatically recited ; ^' Giving aU diMr 
gence^ add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, 
and to knowledge temperance, and to temperance pa- 
tience, and to patience godliness, and to godliness 
brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity." 
That we may attain to a high Christian character and 
become qualified for '^ an abundant entrance into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
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Christ," and for the enjoyment of " a glorious immor- 
tality/' we must not only cultivate all the Christian 
virtues and graces, adding one to another, and all to 
faith ; but we must do this with diligence, yes, with all ^ 
diligence, with unquenchable zeal and untiring perse- 
verance. Christian diligence, or religious industry, 
therefore, is the definite subject, proposed for this, the 
last lecture in the series. 

L With a view to the illustration of the subject, I 
remark, that the exhortation is adapted to the nature 
of man. Reasoning h priori, firom a view of the hu- 
man constitution, we might infer the necessity of 
Christian diligence to Christian progress and Christian 
attainments. 

Man is essentially an active being ; made for action 
and endowed with active powers. True it is, he pos- 
sesses Ukewise a passive capacity, or rather a suscep- 
tibiUty of feeling passive impressions. But even these 
passive impressions, as the influences of external ob^ 
jects upon the mind of man are sometimes denomi- 
nated, L designed to prompt him to action, and are 
therefore principally valuable, as they are iSubservient 
to his active powers. Indeed, when they fail of pro- 
ducing this effect, they fail of securing their primary 
object ; and ultimately, of yielding anything like en- 
during happinesa For, in man, happiness generally 
results from action and pursuit ; and seems to be in- 
separably connected with the proper employment of 
the active powers of body and mind, with the full de- 
velopment and regular exercise of all the functions of 
human nature. Indeed, so essential is activity to man, 
that he cannot long live without it While he lives, 
he must act ; and every one is ordiaarily engaged in 
some active pursuit, doing good, or doing evil Hence 
the quaint maxim of the ancients, that '' the devil will 
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set that man to work for him, who has nothing else 
to do." So essential, I add, is this activity, that men 
cannot, for any considerable ieng^ of time, be con- 
tented to remain inactive. Hence the ten thousand 
expedients to '' kill time," (as it is sometimes called,) 
which are contrived and adopted by the idle and irre* 
ligioua They will endure exposure and fatigue, to 
hunt a squirrel, and rove from morning till evening, to 
see a robin die in agony. Hence, when men, who 
have been active and successful in worldly business, 
retire with the expectation of finding enjoyment in 
indolent leisure and freedom from care and labor, 
they usually become restless and unhappy. If they 
have not religion, to prompt them to deeds of piety, or 
lead them to engage in some benevolent enterprise, 
they generally plunge into exciting pleasures and deep 
dissipation, or gradually sink into a state of languor 
and stupidity, and soon fall into the grave. Hence 
even the unavoidable decay and decrepitude of old 
age is often hastened on, by prematurely jrielding to 
its clamors for rest and inactivity ; and many lose the 
use of their muscles, and of their mental and moral 
powers, through indolence and voluntary inactivity. 
They grow old with increasing rapidity ; because they 
think themselves too old to be active and useful ; and 
they suffer their powers, both of body and mind to de- 
cay, by the mere neglect to use them and thus pre- 
serve their vigor. Thus natural is activity to man ; 
and thus necessary is action to improve and even to 
preserve the powers of body or mind ; and to secure 
the end for which they were granted to us by the 
Giver of every good gift 

Now, if this remark is true, in application to the pre* 
servation of bodily health, and mental vigor and im- 
provement, it is no less trae in respect to the religious 
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affections ; and the exercise of the active powers is no 
less necessary to spiritual attainments and growth in 
grace. The exhortation to diUgence in our text, there- 
fore, is peculiarly appropriate, and adapted to the na- 
ture and constitution of man. Indeed, as the apostie 
James says of faith, that, " without works it is dead ;" 
so we may say, that the phrases "inactive piety," "in- 
active benevolence," and " reUgion without fruits unto 
holiness," are unmeaning expressions, mere solecisms 
in language. 

That piety which does not move the affections, and 
engage £dl the energies of the soul in the service of 
God, is not Christian piety ; it is the mere quietism, 
which originated in the dark ages, and is the fruit of 
the grossest superstition. And that benevolence, which 
does not warm the heart and move the hand, is not 
Christian benevolence ; it is a mere sickly sympathy, 
a mere blind, fickle, childish sensibiUty, which springs 
from a corrupt heart and is cherished by a vain imagi- 
nation. That religion, we may add, which consists in 
professions merely, which begins and ends in words, 
which is without energy and without action, is not the 
religion of the Bible ; it is, if any persist in thus using 
the term, the religion of a " world lying in wicked- 
ness;" it belongs to the unconverted, to the self- 
righteous, to those who are dead in trespasses and sins. 

The exhortation of the text, it may be added, is not 
only adapted to the nature of man ; but it is appUcable 
to him, in every stage of religious life, firom the mo- 
ment of regeneration to the period of complete sancti- 
fication ; from the implantation of the seed of grace in 
the soul, to its mature growth and perfection in glory. 
- Some men have affected to consider religion, as 
an exception to the general rule, in the exercises of 
man; and have represented it as a mere matter of 
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experience and passive impressions, and not at all, of 
voluntary action, as in the common pursuits of life. 
And not a few have strenuously contended against 
the notion that a man is active, especially at the 
commencement of the divine life in the soul. They 
seem to suppose, that God deals with men, as men do 
with machines; that he acts on mind by the same 
sort of influence, which is employed in the govern- 
ment and various changes of inert matter ; that he im- 
pels and controls intellectual and moral agents by the 
same resistless power which he exerts, and according 
to the same fixed laws which he has established, to 
move and regulate the heavenly bodies. But not so 
is the subject represented in the Scriptures. God is 
there seen governing the universe of matter and of 
mind, by influences and according to laws, adapted to 
the nature of the one and of the other. Matter is im- 
pelled by force. Mind is moved by motives. Inert 
bodies are changed and controlled by chemical agen- 
cies and mechanical powers. IntelUgent and moral 
agents are excited to action by considerations, ad- 
dressed to the understanding and pressed upon the 
heart, and the conscience. The former is subject to 
the absolute control of necessity. The latter is sus- 
tained and assisted to act freely, and in accordance 
with the decisions of the judgment and the determi- 
nations of the will. And yet in both, the divine gov- 
ernment is represented, as both universal and particu- 
lar, and in both respects equally efficient ; so that all 
creatures and £dl events are under his superintend- 
ence ; so that not even a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without him ; so that we may rest secure in the as- 
surance, that " all things shall work together for good 
to them that love him." 
In the Scriptures of truth, man is exhibited as a fires 
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agent in ail his movements, as active in everything 
pertaining to life and godliness, as voluntary and free 
in cdl his moral exercises, as cooperating with God, 
and yielding to the kindly influences of the Holy 
Spirit in every step of the divine life,- in regeneration 
and sanctification. Thus, while God promises to give 
a new hearty to those who offer the sacrifice of a broken 
heart ; he directs them to seek him, with all the hearty 
and even to make to themselves a new heart Thus, 
while Grod is said to give repentance ; he commands 
all men, everjrwhere, to repent Thus, while faith is 
expressly declared to be the gifl of God and the fruit 
of the Spirit, men are exhorted to beUeve on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to the saving of their souls. Thus in 
language which, it seems to me, for ever settles the 
controversy of free agency and dependence, and shows 
the necessary cooperation of man with God, in his 
own [salvation, an inspired apostle has said : ^ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for 
it is God, who worketh in you both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure." 

IL I remark again, that the exhortation of the text, 
under consideration, may be illustrated, and the prin- 
ciple involved may be supported by reference to parol- 
lei and similar passages of holy Scripture : " Whatso- 
ever ihy hand findeth to do," says Solomon, " do it 
with thy might" So the apostle to the Grentiles, ex- 
horts Christians at Rome, to be " not slothful in busi- 
ness, but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. Again 
to the Hebrew converts, the same apostle says, includ- 
ing himself, while he exhorts his brethren according 
to the flesh : " Leaving the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, let us go on unto perfection; not laying 
again the foundation of repentance from dead works, 
and of faith towards God ; and this," he adds, '^ we 
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will do, if Grod permit" And in the same epistle, he 
repeats the exhortation in different words : " We desire, 
that every one of you do show the same diligence to 
the full assurance of hope unto the end ; that ye be 
not slothful, but followers of them, who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises." 

All these exhortations to diligence and perseverance 
the apostle enforces by his own example, and the 
record of his own experience and resolution, where 
he says to the Philippians: "Brethren, I count not 
myself to have apprehended ; but this one thing I do ; 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press to- 
ward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God, 
in Christ Jesus." 

So likewise, the author of our text, in the same 
epistle, and the same chapter, and almost in the very 
words of the text, urges the necessity of diligence to 
Christian attainments and the promised rewards of 
grace : " Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure ; for if ye do 
these things, ye shall never fall ; for so an entrance 
shall be ministered unto you abundantly, into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ 

I might adduce other passages of Scripture in sup- 
port of this sentiment But I need not multiply proofs. 
It will be sufficient to add a single reference ; and re- 
mark, that the doctrine, involved in the exhortation of 
the text, and the considerations, by which it is en- 
forced, are fuUy and clearly brought to view in the 
parable of the talents ; in which indolence and inac- 
tivity are condemned to wretchedness, whilst industry 
and acquisition are represented as going together, fol- 
lowed by a corresponding reward 

IIL I remark once more, that the diligence, incul- 

24 
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cated in our text, is in peifect keeping with all Hie in- 
structions, derived from the analogy of nature and 
providence. Indeed, it seems to be an established law 
of nature and a settled order of Providence, that effort 
should precede acquisition, in all the employments 
and pursuits of life. In order to secure a desired end, 
appropriate means must be used; and to secure it 
readily and in good measure, they must be used dih- 
gently, and with energy and perseverance. Though 
the blessing of Heaven is necessary to crown our 
lawful labors with success ; yet without Labor and ef- 
fort, this blessing is not to be expected. For example, 
though God gives the increase of the earth ; yet the 
husbandman must labor diligently and wait patiently 
for the precious fruits. Before he can gather in the 
harvest, he must sow the seed and till the ground ; 
and where this reasonable cultivation is neglected^ the 
harvest will be deficient or entirely wanting. " I went 
by the field of the slothful," says the wise man, " and 
by the vineyard of the man void of understanding ; 
and lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles 
had covered the face thereof; and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down." He adds : " Then I saw 
and considered it well ; I looked upon it and received 
instruction. Yet a httle sleep, a httle slumber, a Ut- 
tle folding of the hands to sleep ; so shall thy pov^ 
erty come, as one that travaileth, and thy want as an 
armed man." The trath illustrated by this reference 
to the slothful husbandman, is apphcable to all the 
honest occupations and lawfiil pursuits of life. Every- 
where, and in all useful occupations, " the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich ;" while idleness will ultimately 
cover a man with rags, and reduce him and his family 
to hunger, or cast them into the arms of charity for 
support 
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Now this general analogy, in tempbral things, and 
the common employments of life, holds, likewise, in 
spiritual Hfe and religious pursuits. He who does not 
seek, will not find. He who neglects the ofiered sal- 
vation, cannot escape the threatened destraction. He 
who does not strive, will not he ahle to enter the king- 
dom of heaven. He who does not work out his own 
salvation, with fear and trembling, will never find God 
working in . him to will and to do, nor obtain the 
blessings of peace and joy and eternal life. While, 
on the other hand, the man, who diligently and faith- 
ftiUy uses the means of grace, will ordinarily grow in 
grace ; and will grow with a rapidity proportionate to 
his diligence and faithfulness. In langu£^e connected 
with our text, we may add, they who give aU dili- 
gence, to add to Iheir faith virtue and every Christian 
grace, will never fkU ; but will obtain a sure hope and 
a strong consolation, and finally "£^ abundant en- 
trance into the everlasting kingdom of their Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ'* 

rV. I remark, finally, that all this instruction firom 
reason. Scripture and analogy, corresponds with uni- 
versal experience and general observation. Ask any 
experienced Christian, and he will bear witness to 
the truth of the doctrine, which we have attempted to 
estabUsh and illustrate ; and to the importance of the 
exhortation, which we have endeavored to enforce. 
He will tell you, that in his case he has always found 
it trae, that spiritual improvement and reUgious enjoy- 
ment have corresponded very nearly with the degree 
of diligence and fideUty, with which he has discharged 
i^ligious duty, and attended on the appointed and ap- 
propriate means of grace. He will add, that, when 
he has been watchful and constant in attending to the 
duties of the closet, the domestic altar and the house 
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of God ; when he has studied the Bible daily, medi- 
tated and prayed often, kept the sabbath holy, and im- 
proved every opportunity for social prayer and pubhc 
worship, he has found his views of spiritual things 
enlarged, his heart glowing with love to God and 
man, and his soul full of peace in behoving, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost 

But he will confess, and if this has often been his 
condition, with great humility and deep lamentation, 
that when he has been remiss in these duties, and in- 
constant and negligent in attending on the means of 
grace ; when the hour of prayer and meditation has 
passed unheeded by, and he has been absent from his 
closet, or stupid in it ; when his Bible has lain un- 
opened and unread, like the perverted talent hid in a 
napkin ; when the holiness of the sabbath has been 
forgotten, and the sacred rest of the day imperfectly 
observed; when pubUc worship, the sabbath-school, 
and opportunities for religious instraction have been 
unnecessarily neglected; he will confess and make 
the confession with tears of regret, that he has had 
but little religious enjoyment, and made no spiritual 
improvement ; he will acknowledge, that in these sea- 
sons of declension in duty, his hopes have generally 
been obscure, his views dark, his heart cold, and he 
has found nothing but " leanness in his souL" 

The testimony of observation, on this subject, en- 
tirely concurs with the voice of experience. Have you 
ever known an indolent man become a Christian, a 
persevering Christian, without becoming, at the same 
time, an industrious man ; ^' fervent in spirit, diligent in 
business, serving the Lord ?" Did you ever know a 
man, whose industry and energy were so exhausted 
in the pursuits of the world, as to leave him no time 
for reading and prayer and attendance on the means 
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of grace, give much evidence of spiritual improve- 
ment or religious consolation and hope ? Have you 
found those persons, who were seriously impressed, in 
seasons of revival, hold out in the service of Grod and 
the ways of holiness ; unless they were diligent in the 
use of the means of grace, and constant in their at- 
tendance on religious instruction and religious wor- 
ship? To how many might it be said, in the lan- 
guage of apostolic reproof: " Ye did run well ; who 
did hinder you !" O how many, who had awakened 
in the minds of their friends a hope of their conver- 
sion, have fallen away, and been lost, through indo- 
lence and inattention to the means of grace and the 
ordinances of the gospel ! 

For myself, I have always observed, and I have had 
frequent opportunities to make the observation, in 
times of revival, especially among youth in a hterary 
institution — ^I have always observed that the most in- 
dustrious converts made the most eminent Christians; 
that an idle man, continuing idle, could not be a 
Christian, or for any considerable length of time, main- 
tain a Christian hope ; that those, who had been pre- 
viously indolent, when they were converted, became 
industrious, or their professed conversion proved spu- 
rious ; and their religion, like the morning dew and 
the early cloud, soon passed away. 

In bringing this lecture and this series of lectures to 
a close, I have httle more to say by way of apphcation, 
than to repeat the language of the text ; and express 
my ardent desire and humble hope, that the exhorta- 
tion, with the extended comments and illustrations, 
may not be in vain to any one of us. It may, per- 
haps, be thought, that I have overrated the importance 
of the subject, or rather the circle of subjects, thus ex- 
hibited in connectioiL I cannot, however, but think 
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this mode of presenting the practical truths of the 
gospel the most profitable mode for those who feel the 
power of divine truth, and desire to become wise 
unto salvation. 

In conclusion, then, let me entreat you all, my 
hearers, to review the whole subject, and make a &dth- 
fill application of it to yourselves. Especially, foi^t 
not the indispensable importance of Christian diligence 
to holy progress and growth in grace. Henceforth, let 
every day, at a suitable hour, find you in your closets, 
with your Bible in hand ; and let every sabbath bring 
you to the house of Grod, with minds inquiring after 
truth, and hearts open to receive the truth in the love 
of it Forget not the stated prayer-meeting. Neglect 
not the sabbath-school and Bible-class. Embrace ev- 
ery opportunity for religious instruction and religious 
worship. Depend not, for religious improvement, on 
occasional efforts. Rely not, for your hopes of salva- 
tion, on a fitful religion, a periodical excitement, which 
goes and comes, like the ebbing and flowing tide. 
But '^ be ye steadfast, immovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord ; for as much as ye know, that 
your labor shall not be in vain in the Lord." " Giving 
all di^enccj add to your faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to 
temperance patience, and to patience godhness, and 
to godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kind- 
ness charity." 
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CHRISTIAN DEVOTION OR SPIRITUAL WORSHIP.* 



JOHN IV. JM. 

God z9 ▲ spiBiTi asd thbt that wobship hjx, must woBsair hix iv 

SPIRIT AND IN truth. 

This is langaage of incontroyertible authority ; and 
the sentiment which it expresses, is as sublime as the 
authority is commanding. Passing through Samaria, 
our Saviour, who always condescended, when oppor- 
tunity presented, to communicate instruction to all 
who were willing to be instructed concerning " the 
kingdom of Grod and his righteousness," met a woman 
of that country, at Jacob's well ; and entered into fa- 
miliar conversation with her, on the most important 
of aU subjects to an immortal being, capable of moral 
obligation, and susceptible of happiness or misery. 
The whole conversation, as recorded in the chapter of 
our text, is peculiarly interesting ; and the whole nar- 
rative may be often read with profit by all ; and espe- 
cially by those, who are subject to the influence of prej- 
udice, and yet, like this woman of Samaria, possess an 

* This and some of the following discoanes in this Yolome, might, perhaps, with 
more propriety, certainly more in accordance wiUi the popular use of language, be 
deDominated Sermons. Bat for the sake of a oniform tide, I hare thought it best to 
call them all Lectures. This discourse was originally delirered at the dedicaUon of 
a Congregational Meeting-house in Monkton, Vt 
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inquiring mind^ and a heart open for the reception of 
truth. 

But as the first part of the narrative has only a re- 
mote bearing on the subject proposed for this discourse, 
I shall recite that portion only which stands in imme- 
diate connection with our text : " The woman saith 
unto him, Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain ; and ye say, that 
in Jerusalem is the place, where men ought to wor- 
ship. Jesus saith unto her, woman, beheve me, the 
hour Cometh, when ye shall, neither in this mountain, 
nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father. Ye wor- 
ship, ye know not what. We know what we wor- 
ship ; for salvation is of the Jews. But the hour Com- 
eth, and now is; when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him. God is a Spir- 
it ; and they that worship him, must worship him in 
spirit and in trath." 

That "Crod is a Spirit," self-existent and eternal, 
every where present, possessing almighty power and 
unUmited knowledge, perfectly holy, just and good, 
unchangeable in his nature aiid character, is a truth of 
the first importance in the system of Christian doctrines. 
It is a truth discoverable from the works of creation 
and providence, and taught with the utmost fulness 
and precision in the Scriptures ; a truth, lying at the 
foundation of all genuine rehgious knowledge, and all 
correct religious principles and practice. It is not my 
intention, however, in this discourse, to dwell on that 
part of the text, in which this fundamental doctrine of 
religion is stated. But taking for granted, that all my 
hearers admit, and praying that all may feel and re- 
gard the solemn and interesting truth, that " God is a 
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Spirit ;" I shall invite your attention to the practical 
inference, flowing from it, as expressed in the last 
clause of the text : '^ They that worship him, must 
worship him in i^irit and in truth." 

This statement furnishes a general answer to the 
inquiry, how the true worshipper of God is required to 
worship him, under the Christian dispensation? I 
say under the Christian dispensation ; not because the 
same sincerity of heart and spirituality of views were 
not required under the Jewish dispensation ; for these 
were always requisite to constitute acceptable wor- 
ship. Even then, appointed sacrifices, when ofiered 
with hjrpocrisy and mere, formality, were pronounced 
"vain oblations," "an abomination unto the Lord." 
Even then ; when it was asked, " wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord and bow myself before the high 
God? the answer was: "He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require 
'of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy Grod ?" Even then it was settled, 
that sacrifices, to be acceptable to God, must be of- 
fered in sincerity, " with a humble and contrite spirit^" 
that he would not hear the prayers, nor accept the 
thank-ofiering of those, who regarded and retained ini- 
quity in their hearts, and worshipped him with feigned 
lips. Still under the former dispensation, many things, 
as to time, place and form, were definitely prescribed ; 
and the observance of them made necessary, as a test 
of submission to divine authority. 

But, under the Christian dispensation, " the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances is abolished." 
Still, the inquiry, what constitutes acceptable worship, 
is appropriate under the new dispensation ; and the 
general answer, as I said, may be found in the latter 
clause of our text A particidar illustration of this 
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general statement, must therefore be profitable to aU 
who wish to have definite views on this great subject 
of duty and happiness. I shall accordingly attempt 
such an illustration both negatively and positively. 

L Negatively. Under this general head of discourse, 
I remark in the Jir$t place, that the acceptableness of 
Christian worship depends neither on time nor place. 
Convenience, it must be admitted, requires that 
houses of a suitable form and size should be erected, 
for the accommodation of all who wish to unite in 
acts of social worship ; and attend together on rehgious 
instruction. And the neatness and attractive appear- 
ance of these houses of pubhc worship,' exert a happy 
influence on the worshippers and the cause of reU- 
gion. It must be admitted, likewise, such are the 
principles of association in the human mind, that 
great advantages may result firom the practice of de- 
voting such houses, as exclusively as possible, to reli- 
gious purposes. Still, as ^^ God is a Spirit," his pres- 
ence is confined to no particular place. Behold, the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain him ; how much 
\€QSy then, temples built by human hands ? The tune 
has, indeed, come ; when the true worship of Jehovah 
is confined neither to Jerusalem, nor to mount Geri- 
adm. But in every place, he, that with a humble and 
believing heart calleth on the name of the Lord, 
shall be heard, accepted and saved. From the deep- 
est dimgeon and the most obscure cell, as well as fi-om 
the consecrated temple, the cry of penitence and the 
song of praise may reach the ear of the Lord of Sab- 
baoth ; and through the intercession of the great Me- 
diator, become an acceptable sacrifice. He who 
searcheth the hearts and trietfa the reins of the children 
of men, will regard the holy desires and the humble 
aspirations of every contrite soul ; will accept the sin- 
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cere services of every spiritual worshipper, wherever 
he is found engaged in acts of devotioiL Our Lord 
hiinself has directed his followers to enter into their 
closets, and pray in secret to their Father who seeth in 
secret, with the assurance, that he will reward them 
openly. And to encourage social worship, at the fam- 
ily altar, and wherever a convenient place is found 
and a suitable occasion is furnished, he has said: 
" Where two or three are met together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them ;" and again he has 
said : " If two or three shall agree on earth, as touch- 
ing anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them, of my Father who is in heaven." 

It is true, moreover, that a seventh part of time has 
been set apart, by divine command^ for religious wor- 
ship and instruction ; and we are expressly required 
to view this consecmted season^ as holy time ; and to 
spend it in a manner best calculated to prepare us for 
the exercises and rest of heaven ; of which, indeed, it 
is an appropriate emblem. To commemorate both 
the creation of the world and the deUverance from 
Egyptian bondage, the children of Israel were directed 
to observe the seventh day of the week ; and for this 
purpose, to keep it as a day of sacred rest and holy 
conyocation. 

But when the work of redemption was finished ; 
a greater work than that of CTcation, having been thus 
performed ; and a greater deUverance than that from 
Egyptian bondage, having been thus purchased, the 
fir^ day of the week, the day on which Jesus burst 
the bars of death and was raised for our justification, 
became the appropriate day of holy rest According- 
ly, the apostles and primitive disciples, immediately 
after this event, (probably in obedience to a directiicm 
of the risen Saviour, and certainly with his approba- 
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tion,) began to meet on this day, for religious worship 
and spiritual communion. By this example and au- 
thority the practice was established^ and has been con- 
tinued in the Christian church ; and " the Lord's day," 
the day consecrated by the resurrection of Christ, has 
become the Sabbath for man, the Christian Sabbath ; 
possessing all the sacredness of that observed by the 
ancient church ; commemoratire, at once, of creating 
goodness and redeeming love. Indeed, the Sabbath, 
which had been incorporated with the temporary ordi- 
nances of the Mosaic dispensation, has thus been 
brought out of it, and presented to the Christian church 
in all its primitive simpUcity ; leaving behind all the 
stiflfness and formality of the old dispensation, and en- 
tering into the new, with all the spirituaUty and be- 
nevolence and freedom from austerity, which Chris- 
tianity everywhere inculcates, and which its blessed 
Author so beautifully exemplified. It is therefore to be 
henceforth observed as a day of sacred rest, as a stated 
season of public worship and reUgious instraction ; tUl 
the church militant shall become triumphant, and the 
people of God shall enter into that rest, which remaineth 
for them, and of which the Sabbath on earth is a type. 
When, therefore, we say, that the acceptableness of 
religious worship does not depend on time and place, 
we do not forget the design and importance of the 
Christian Sabbath, nor that religion cannot maintain 
its legitimate authority and exert its proper influence, 
where the sacredness of the Sabbath is violated, or dis- 
regarded. Indeed, experience has shown, that the 
care and fidelity with which individuals and families 
observe the Lord's day, and the constancy and punc- 
tuaUty, with which they attend on its appropriate ex- 
ercises, mark with great accuracy their ^religious char- 
acters. And tiie degree of reverence for the Sabbath 
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and its solemn duties, which prevails in any commu- 
nity, is generally a true index to the religious senti- 
ments and moral character of that community. 

Show me a man, who does not remember the Sab- 
bath, to keep it holy, who seldom or never attends 
public worship, who breaks the sacred rest of this day 
by devoting it to worldly business or vain amuse- 
ments; and I will show you a man, who has not '^tiie 
fear of Grod before his eyes." He may talk about re- 
ligion, and pretend to feel a regard for its authority ; 
but his religion is mere speculation, a sentiment, 
which ^^ plays about the head, but comes not near the 
heart" The language of virtue may be on his tongue ; 
and he may boast of his moral sentiments and feelings; 
but his morahty is mere worldly policy ; cold, calculat- 
ing selfishness. His will is his conscience. His pas- 
sions are his guide. He has no principles, on which 
reliance can be placed in the hour of temptation ; no 
fears, of sufficient efficacy to restrain his corrupt de- 
sires ; no hopes, which purify and elevate his souL 

Show me a family in which the Sabbath is disre- 
garded, and I will show you a family in disorder ; a 
family, growing up in rudeness and preparing for 
wretchedness ; a family, which calls not on the name 
of the Lord, and upon which the curse of the Almighty 
resta Show me a community, in which the Sabbath 
is generally desecrated, and I will show you a com- 
munity of practical atheists, a community, over which 
the principles of the gospel exert little or no control, a 
community, in which the standard of morality is de- 
pressed nearly to a level with the customs and man- 
ners of the heathen world. 

But notwithstanding the sanctity of the Sabbath ; 
and the connection between a due observance of it and 
the acquisition of religious knowledge and the exercise 
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of religions principle j still, acceptable worship is by no 
means confined to this consecrated season. There is, 
we admit, no religion, where there is no Sabbath; 
and no Sabbath, where public worship, witii its ap- 
propriate rest firom business and recreations, is not 
observed. Still every pious soul, must and will, often 
■ exercise itself, in prayer, adoration and praise, with 
devout meditation, on otiier days and at other appro- 
priate seasons. Indeed, while all the active and rela- 
tive duties of social life are faithfully dischai^ed, no 
day, nor hour, is improperly or unprofitably spent, in 
thfe recollection of that mercy, which is everlasting, 
and that goodness which is unceasing ; in the worship 
of that Being who is love ; and who is unchangeably 
the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever; in those 
acts of devotion, which constitute the employment of 
angels and the joys of heaven. 

2. I observe, that the acceptableness of Christian 
worship depends not on any particular mode or pre- 
scribed form. Under the Jewish dispensation, sacri- 
fices were appointed, the order of religious worship 
was established ; and even the form and dimensions 
of the temple, with all its appendages, were prescribed 
by Jehovah himself But, since all typical sacrifices 
have ceased to be necessary, as expressions of humili- 
ation; since the antitype has been made manifest, 
and the great sacrifice been offered once for all ; since 
^^ the law of commandments, contained in ordinances, 
has been abolished by the death of Christ," no pecu- 
har mode of worship, or form of ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, has been instituted by divine authority, and 
made essential to the acceptableness of divine service. 
The regulation of modes and forms is left to the discre- 
tion of each individual in his private devotions, and of 
each society in their social worship. Nor, in a judg- 
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ment of charity, can there be any doubt, that there are 
true, spiritual worshippers of various denominations^ 
presenting acceptable prayers and praises in various 
modes, and in a great variety of circumstancea 

That there is no preference to be given to one mode 
of won^p over another, charity by no means requires 
us to admit That mode, which has the most direct 
and powerful tendency to fix the attention, raise the 
affections to Heaven, and excite and call forth the 
holy desires of a pious soul, is unquestionably the 
best But nothing, except the blindest bigotry, or the 
most unconquerable prejudice, can induce us to con- 
sider the acceptableness of reUgious worship, as con- 
fined exclusively to any particular mode or form. 
And perhaps, the circumstances of education, habit, 
past experience, early associations, connection in so- 
cial and domestic life, and even convenience resulting 
from local situation, under a steady regard to the glory 
of God and the spiritual good of our fellow-men, 
may render different modes most profitable for dif- 
ferent Christians ; and, often, even for the same Chris- 
tians, at different periods, and in different circum* 
stances of life. 

In acts of secret devotion, one may audibly utter the 
pious sentiments of his soul; and another' silently 
meditate on divine things, and, without using the or* 
gans of speech, raise the holy desires of his heart to 
God. One may stand profying before the Lord, an- 
other may kneel in his presence, a third may how be* 
fore the mercy-seat, and a fourth may prostrate him- 
self at the foot of the throne of grace. All these posi- 
tions, for worship, are mentioned in the sacred Scrip- 
tures ; and probably there are those, who adopt these 
several positions in their secret devotions ; and find, 
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from experience and habit, that it is profitable for themi 
thus to appear before the Lord 

In pubhc worship, there is room for the same variety 
of mode and form ; and different modes and various 
forms may be adopted and practised by different wor- 
shipping assemblies, with the same sincerity of heart 
and spirituality of mind. Whether, in social prayer, 
one only shall speak ; and thus become the organ of 
every petitioner, the " mouth of all the pious," in the 
assembly ; or whether an estabUshed form of words 
shall be used, and the whole assembly occasionally 
join in repeating a portion of those words, is a ques- 
tion, not of prescription or command ; but of utility, 
of edification, of expediency. To decide, which of 
these modes of worship is to be preferred, we have 
only to consider, which, in existing circumstances, best 
answers the great purpose of pubhc worship ; which 
is best calculated, to excite the attention, raise the de- 
vout affections, and call forth the holy aspirations of 
the pious soul? It is, therefore, a question, which 
will, in all probabiUty, be differentiy decided, not 
merely by bigots and fanatics and cavillers ; but by 
sincere and humble worshippers, according to their 
best experience and most careful observation, con- 
nected with the pecuhar circumstances, in which they 
are respectively placed. 

On this subject, and indeed on every subject which 
relates to the modes and forms of religion, the apostohc 
exhortation is appropriate : '^ Let not him that eateth 
despise him that eateth not ; and let not him that eat- 
eth not, judge him that eateth." We should contend, 
not for the form, but for the power of godliness. We 
should strive, not to make proselytes to this or that 
sect of worshippers, but to maintain the faith once de- 
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livered to the saints," to defend and illustrate the great 
doctrines and holy precepts of the gospel, which are 
received and cherished by the truly pious, in different 
communions ; but rejected and perverted by the im- 
penitent portion of every denomination. We should 
remember, that " neither circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision availeth anything, but a new creature;" that 
neither names, nor forms, nor any external circum- 
stances constitute a Christian, but "faith which 
works by love." Adopting in part the language of 
Pope ; but correcting his latitudintoian sentiment, I 
add: 

For modes and forma let senseless bigots fight ; 
His worship can't be wrong, whose heart is right 

Nor can it be viewed by an enUghtened mind, as at 
all important, whether our social prayers and praises 
be offered standing, or kneeling, or bowing ; provided 
there be order and uniformity of practice through the 
whole assembly ; and provided all place themselves in 
a natural humble posture, and close their hearts, (I 
had almost said their eyes, theij every sense,) agamst 
the world and its intruding objects. But order, uni- 
formity and decency of attitude, and a position favor- 
able to wakeful attention and activity of mind, with 
solemn stillness, are surely important, if not indispen- 
sable to acceptable public won^ip, and to the highest 
and best effect in aU united acts of devotion. We 
should, therefore, wherever we attend on the worship 
of God, in connection with others, demean ourselves 
with decency and propriety, as to attitude and every 
movement; we should scrupulously conform to the 
established order, and comply with the accustomed 
forms and usages. 

IL Our first positive remark is, that all true worship- 

26 
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pers, under the Christian dispensation, worship God 
in spirit^ with a spiritual mind, with a humble and con- 
trite spirit, enlightened and guided by the Holy Spirit 
" The carnal mind," said an apostle, " is enmity against 
God ; it is not subject to his law, neither indeed can 
be." "If I regard iniquity in my heart," said the 
Psalmist, " the Lord will not hear me." " The sacri- 
fices of the wicked," said Solomon, " are an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord." And our Saviour himself has 
decided, that we " cannot serve God and mammon." 
While we continue impenitent, therefore, while our 
affections are fixed supremely on things below, while 
we love the creature more than the Creator, and the 
praise of man more than the praise of God, more than 
that honor which cometh firom God alone ; while we 
habitually disregard the authority of Heaven, and live 
in the known and allowed violation of the divine com- 
mands, we cannot worship God in spirit ; nor will our 
external acts of devotion be acceptable in his sight 
" He looketh not on the outward appearance ; but on 
the heart." Though we should occasionally " draw 
nigh unto him with our mouth, and honor him with 
our lips ;" if our " hearts are far from him," he will 
"despise our image,'' and reject our feigned service. 

The prayers of those, who regard not the authority 
of God, in their habitual deportment, who have no 
genuine submission to his will, no complacency in his 
character, nor any.confidence in his government and 
promises, are at best unmeaning words, empty sounds, 
a form of godUness without the power. 

So likevdse, the praises of those, who daily take the 
name of God in vain, out of whose mouth proceed 
both blessing and cursing, must be destitute of spirit- 
uality, must be unaccompanied by that inward reve- 
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rence and those holy emotions of soul^ which can 
alone render our praises acceptable to a heart-search- 
ing Grod. 

Indeed, every external act of devotion, which does 
not arise from, a humble and believing heart, must be 
cold, formal, hypocritical and vain. It is only the ef- 
fectual, fervent, or spiritual prayer of the righteous man, 
which availeth much. Hence we are directed to ask 
for the influences of the Holy Spirit, to help our in- 
firmities, and teach us hmo to pray. And, to encour- 
age us to make this first petition, our Saviour has as- 
sured us, that this spiritual assistance shall be given to 
all, who ask for it, in his name ; yes, that God is even 
more ready to grant his Holy Spirit to those who ask 
for it, under a feeling sense of their dependence and of 
their need of divine assistance, than parents are to give 
good things to their children. Hence too, an apostle 
exhorts Christians, to " be filled with the Spirit, speak- 
ing to themselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in their hearts unto 
Grod," " singing with the spirit and the understanding." 

2. I remark again, under the second general head 
of discourse, that truthy or sincerity, is necessary to the 
acceptableness of Christian worship. To render our 
acts of devotion acceptable to Him, who require th truth - 
in the inward part, we must worship not only in spirit, 
but in truth. We must not only possess a Christian 
temper generally, and maintain an habitual Christian 
character ; we must not only have hearts renewed by 
divine grace, minds enlightened with the knowledge 
of Grod, and wills submissive to his will; but our 
Christian graces must be in exercise, at the time ; we 
must pray in faith, and sing praises under the influence 
of grateful emotions ; we must worship, as I said, not 
only in spirit, but in truth, with sincerity, having the 
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. thoughts collected, the aflfections elevated, and all the 
faculties of the soul engaged. 

We may add, and^the remark is apphcable to both 
the qualities of spirituality and sincerity, that wherever 
there is trae and spiritual worship, it must be pre- 
sented in some form, after some mode ; yet the form is 
nothing without the substance, nor is the mode any- 
thing without the spirituality. The trae worshippers 
of God, therefore, must through faith in Christ, be 
reconciled to him ; must, under the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, be convinced of sin, led to repentance 
and brought into a state of habitual obedience to di- 
vine authority. And, in addition to all this, they must, 
whenever they engage in worship, come to the exer- 
cise with all their hearts, clothed with humility, 
warmed with gratitude and love, relying with fiUal 
confidence on the divine promises, and casting them- 
selves, without reserve, on the sovereign wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

A few practical remarks will close the discourse. 

1. I remark,, that our subject, forcibly enjoins upon 
us the apostoUc exhortation: "Examine yourselves, 
whether ye be in the faith." For it illustrates in one 
important branch of duty, the general statement, that 
" without faith it is impossible to please God ;" and the 
no less comprehensive declaration : " He that cometh 
to God must beUeve, that he is ; and that he is a re- 
warder of them, that diligently seek him." Nor, in 
this examination, should we forget the only name 
given among men, whereby we must be saved, Jesus 
Christ, the only mediator, through whom we can find 
access to the mercy-seat, and obtain pardon and grace. 

Let us, henceforth, never rest satisfied with the ex- 
ternals of religion, of whatever form or character ; nor 
consider ourselves, as the true worshippers of God, 
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merely because we have assumed the badges of Chris- 
tianity, attached ourselves to some particular sect of 
Christians, and engaged in the external observance of 
Christian worship, according to some established or 
approved mode. Let us not speak peace to our souls, 
merely because we have " a name to Uve," and occa- 
sionally " draw nigh unto God with our mouth, and 
honor him with our lips." Let us remember, that 
something more, than all this, is necessary to render us 
" accepted in the beloved." 

It is not want of charity, therefore, as some would 
persuade you to believe, it is the voice of reason and 
common sense, which declares, and compels us to 
say, that those, who neglect the sanctuary, the family 
altar, and the closet of devotion, do not truly worship 
God, are not his adopted children, cannot without a 
change of character, join in the worship and partici- 
pate in the joys of heaven. 

But although the power of godliness cannot exist 
without some form ; still it becomes us to guard, with 
the utmost diligence and watchfulness, against resting 
in a mere form ; against trusting to a dead faith, con- 
nected with a hfeless formality. While we are as- 
sured, that those who entirely neglect the worship of 
Grod, are under condemnation ; let us not forget, that 
all external worship, which is not oflFered in spirit and 
in truth, is vain and empty pageantry. Before we in- 
dulge the hope, that our prayers and our praises are 
favorably heard and regarded in heaven, let us see to 
it, that our hearts are right with God, that our spirits 
are humble, our wills submissive and our affections 
purified and fixed on things above. Let us review 
our habitual conduct ; try our principles and senti- 
ments ; scrutinize our motives of action ; and bring 
our whole characters, with every secret thought and 
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emotion, into judgment ; and thus anticipate the judg- 
ment of the great day. 

2. I remark that the view which we have taken of 
the subject, leads us to anticipate with joy, and seek 
to hasten on, with ardent desire and zealous effort, the 
predicted period ; when the views of Christians shall 
be greatly enlarged, and all narrow prejudices swept 
away, when the^ watchmen shall see eye to eye, and 
all who love our Lord Jesus Christ, shall love one an- 
other, with a pure heart fervently. 

Finally ; I remark, that our subject points us to the 
worship of heaven, as an example, for our imitation ; 
and places it before the eye of faith, as an object of 
strong desire. It brings the advanced Christian into a 
" strait betwixt two," and renders him willing to " de- 
part and be with Christ ;" where the redeemed out of 
every nation, meet in perfect harmony, and without a 
discordant note, unite in holy worship and endless 
praise ; singing the song of Moses, the servant of God, 
and the song of the Lamb ; saying : " Great and mar- 
vellous are thy works. Lord God Almighty ; just and 
true are thy ways, thou king of saints." " Hallelujah : 
for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth." " Blessing, 
and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, 
and power, and might be unto our God, for ever and 
ever." — Amen.* 
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1 CORINTHIANS XIII. 4, 5. 

ChABITT YAUNTETH not itself, Ig KOT PUFFED UP, DOTH EOT BBHATE 
ITSELF UKSBBXLT, SEEKETH KOT HEB OWN. 

It has beeu asked : ^' Is there any such thing, as 
disinterested benevolence ?" Now, the proper answer 
to this and all similar inquiries, is one, which will not 
only show the erroneous sentiments of the inquirer, 
but expose the absurdity of the inquiry itself The 
best mode of answering, is to inquire in turn : ^^ Is 
there any such thing as interested or selfish benevo* 
lence ?" Indeed, the whole controversy, concerning 
what is called the selfish system of morals, not only 
imphes error; but involves complete absurdity and 
absolute contradiction. For the very idea of benevo- 
lence excludes, altogether, the notion of self-interest, 
or exclusive regard to one's self Benevolence re- 
gards solely the good of others. " Charity seeketh not 
her own." The term, properly used, denotes a feeling 
or principle of action, directly opposed to selfishness. 
It implies a disposition to do good to the object of ac- 
tion, irrespective of all consequences to the actor. It 
is a generous^ expansive, diffusive spirit It has noth- 

*■ This dlsooane was prepared and delirered at Washington, March, 1840, and 
with fonie mortiflwitions, it has been deUvwed as a lecture, in seTenl oAei plaoet. 
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ing contracted or exclusive in its nature. Benevo- 
lence is not, indeed, inconsistent with self-love, which 
is, likewise an original and legitimate principle of ac- 
tion ; and yet each is perfectly distinct in its nature 
and operations. But to selfishness, benevolence is 
directly opposed, and is entirely inconsistent with 
it. We may admit, indeed, with Pope, that, " Self- 
love and social are the same." If not th^ same, 
they are surely consistent with each other ; and they 
may act harmoniously, producing, when they thus 
act, the happiest results. We are required to love our 
neighbor, not to the exclusion, but according to the 
mejasure of self-love ; as we love ourselves. But the 
same thing cannot be said of the relation between self- 
ishness and benevolence. They never act harmoni- 
ously. The former, wherever it exists, absolutely ex- 
cludes the latter. For it limits and restrains the ex- 
panding desires of the heart ; and directs and controls 
all the energies of the mind. It closes the hand of 
charity ; and drinks up the very sympathies of the souL 
Benevolence, on the other hand, enlarges the heart, 
opens the hand, and purifies and elevates all the ten- 
der sympathies of human nature. It is good will to 
men, a disposition to do good, a desire to communi- 
cate happiness ; it is that charity which seeketh not 
her own. 

If any, however, will persist in denying the distinc- 
tion between self-love and selfishness ; and thus con- 
tinue to confound benevolence with self-interest, they 
must, of course, lose all distinction between virtue and 
vice ; and ultimately destroy, in their own minds, the 
very foundation of just rewards and punishments, and 
even of approbation and blame. They must view aU 
voluntary actions as proceeding directly or indirectly 
from a single principle, from the same exclusive re- 
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gard to self; and therefore must consider them equal- 
ly destitute of every quality, which can entitle them to 
the distinction of moral good and evil 

It must be admitted, however ; and we rejoice that 
we are able to state the fact and make the admission, 
that it is impossible to do good, to exercise true benev- 
olence, without securing to ourselves the rewards of 
virtue, and being made comparatively happy ; or, on 
the other hand, to do evil, to indulge a spirit of entire 
selfishness, without bringing on ourselves the conse- 
quences of this exclusive principle, and becoming 
comparatively wretched. For God has constituted an 
indissoluble connection, on the one hand, between 
virtue and happiness, or confirmed holiness and eter- 
nal felicity; and, on the other, between vice and 
misery, or unforsaken sin and everlasting wretched- 
ness. 

It must be admitted, too, that, in consequence of 
this established law in the moral constitution of man 
and the moral government of Grod ; men may not al- 
ways be able perfectly to analyze their actions, trace 
each to its true motive, and thus learn " what spirit 
they are of," by what principles they are governed, 
what are the predominant traits of their own charac- 
ters, in the view of Him, who " searcheth the hearts 
and trieth the reins of the children of men." 

But notwithstanding the coincidence between ra- 
tional self-love and true benevolence, which produces 
so much mixture of motive in human actions, and so 
often causes great perplexity in seasons of self-exam- 
ination ; a traly benevolent man will find occasions 
for action, on which he may try himself, and learn the 
character and strength of his principles ; may, from a 
consciousness of the motives which prompt him to ac- 
tion, and of the settled desires which govern his move- 

27 
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ments, become acquainted with himself and under- 
stand his own character; may be fuUy persuaded, 
that benevolence, in coincidence with self-love, but 
in opposition to selfishness, reigns within; that he 
"loves his neighbor, as himself;" and strives to "do 
unto others as he would that they should do unto 
him." 

That there are men who are exclusively selfish in 
their feehngs, and who act entirely under the influ* 
ence of selfish motives, and a regard to their own in- 
terest, irrespective of the happiness of others, is certain- 
ly not to be denied. For the Scriptures represent 
mankind, in their natural, unrenewed state, as desti- 
tute of holiness, alienated from the life of Grod, abso- 
lutely and entirely depraved, hving altogether to them- 
selves, (except in cases where they are restrained and 
moved by mere instinct and animal sympathy,) ask- 
ing not what is duty, what is the will of God, how 
they may do good and communicate happiness ; but 
simply and exclusively inquiring, who will show 
them any good, how they shall best accomplish their 
own purposes, and most effectually secure their own 
private ends and personal aggrandizement. 

That impenitent sinners, unrenewed men, who, in 
the figurative and highly descriptive language of in- 
spiration, are said to be " dead in tresspasses and sins," 
should contend that selfishness is the only principle of 
human action, is not therefore strange. Indeed, while 
they judge others by themselves, and neglect the tes- 
timony of the Scriptures on the subject, they cannot 
be expected to come to a different conclusion. For 
this accords with their whole experience ; and against 
the decisions of experience, of consciousness, of feel- 
ing, it is in vain to reason. Those only, who have a 
more enlai^d experience, who have been renewed 
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by the Holy Spirit, and have had the love of Grod shed 
abroad in their hearts, feel the promptings of enlight- 
ened benevolence ; and they alone can be expected 
clearly to understand and promptly to admit this great 
doctrine of Christian ethics ; this fundamental distinc- 
tion, which the Scriptures have inade between virtue 
and vice, between sin and holiness. 

There is, indeed, a sort of common sense, or univer- 
sal moral feeling, or natural conscience ; which, as far 
as it extends, fully accords with the decisions of inspi- 
ration on the subject ; and which, without the aid of 
reason, or rather I should say, when left unembarrassed 
by the sophistry of human reason, comes in to sanc- 
tion tins broad distinction between actions, founded 
on a view of motives and principles Hence the 
strongest professions, and the most splendid external 
acts of patriotism and charity, are stripped of their 
assumed merit; and by common consent, viewed 
with contempt and disgust, the moment they can be 
clearly traced to mere selfish motives. Just in propor- 
tion as we beheve a man to act from disinterested 
motives, we instinctively view him as virtuous, and at 
once approve and admire his character ; and just in 
proportion as we discover, that the apparent virtues of 
any one are assumed for the sake of appearance, are 
the mere garb of hypocrisy, or the result of worldly 
poUcy, we withdraw our approbation from him, and 
despise his character. And this we may consider as 
the voice of God, in man ; the testimony of unsophisti- 
cated reason or common sense, in opposition to the 
deductions of an understanding blinded by sin, and 
perverted by prejudice. 

Still the only satisfactory views on this subject, are 
those, which are derived directiy from the Scriptures. 
^' To the law and to the testimony/' therefore^ it be- 
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comes U8 to repair, as the only standard of truth and 
duty. These assure us, that " charity is the end of the 
commandment;" that "love is the fulfilling of the law;" 
that love to Grod and love to man embraces the whole 
of reUgion, and furnishes the fundamental principle of 
all duty ; so that " on the two great commandments," 
by which it is mculcated, "hang all the law and the 
prophets." They teach us, that "every one, who 
loveth, is bom of God, and knoweth God;" while 
" he, that loveth not, knoweth not God," who is essen- 
tially love itself; and that he, who loveth Grod, must 
love his brother also. They place love or charity so 
completely and universally at the foundation of all 
the duties of piety and virtue, that without it, all pro- 
fessions and appearcinces of these duties are empty 
sound and unsubstantial form. They show us clearly, 
that living to God and living to ourselves imply oppo- 
site states, that benevolence and selfishness are antag- 
onist principles, altogether inconsistent with each 
other ; or, as this great practical doctrine is beautifully 
expressed in the last clause of our text : " Charity 
seeketh not her own." 

In the chapter containing our text, the apostle gives 
us a full and minute description of the great principle 
of love or charity, in its various characteristics and 
operations, as a social principle in the renewed heart 
I am not, however, about to discourse abstractly and 
generally on the subject And I have given this in- 
troductory disquisition, on the last clause of the text, 
for the sake of introducing, with more effect, that 
branch of the subject,,to which I wish, during the re- 
mainder of the discourse, to direct your particular at- 
tention, as it is suggested in the first part of the text : 
"Charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up» doth 
not behave itself unseemly." 
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The distinct subject thus suggested, and now before 
us, is therefore Christian Caurtesy^ or, in familiar lan- 
guage, Politeness. This may appear to some a subject 
too diminutive and unimportant for a public religious 
discourse. But I trust, that I have already vindicated 
its dignity, by showing its connection with the funda- 
mental principle of all virtue and religion ; by bring- 
ing it before you as a branch, a distinct and essential 
branch, of benevolence or Christian charity. It con- 
sists, indeed, in the habitual exercise of a spirit of 
kindness, producing gentleness of speech and suavity 
of manners, regulating and modifying the daily and 
diversified intercourse of social and civilized life. And 
I hope to be able to show, before I close the discourse, 
that it is a subject, not without dignity and importance, 
on account of its highly practical character; that it 
exerts an extensive influence on society and human 
happiness ; and is, therefore, worthy of the deUberate 
consideration of the philosopher and the Christian. 

Let it be remembered, then, as we proceed in the 
discourse, that we are not degrading this sacred ser- 
vice, nor desecrating this holy day, by introducing 
here a subject of mere human poUcy ; such as the 
empty ceremonies of courts, the intriguing arts of di- 
plomacy, the hollow-hearted professions of false honor, 
or the foppery and mere etiquette of the multitude, 
who have no other rule of action, than the whims of 
fancy, or the caprice of fashion. Let it not be forgot- 
ten, that the courtesy, of which we speak, is Christian 
courtesy ; that the politeness, of which we treat, is a 
modification of the great principle of love, is a branch 
of Christian charity, is '^ benevolence in little things," 
benevolence, producing kind treatment and seemly 
deportment, in every condition of Ufe, and towards all 
mankind ; that it is a disposition to diffuse happiness 
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through the whole circle, in which it moves ; exhibit- 
ing everywhere, and at all times, a spirit of kindness, 
civility, gentleness, and propriety of deportment 

To the remarks, already made on the general sub- 
ject of charity or Christian benevolence, little need be 
added, to exhibit the true character, and show the nat- 
ural operations, of the modified principle, which we 
denominate courtesy or pohteness. For it has already 
been said, in announcing this branch of the general 
subject, that more is meant, than is often understood 
by the indefinite use of these terms ; that much more 
is implied, than mere profession, etiquette and formal 
compliance with the demands of custom and fashion. 
Indeed, such profession, etiquette and formality may 
consist with a complete destitution of the very princi- 
ple inculcated in the chapter of our text ; and for 
which we contend, as the fundamental principle of 
every social virtue and all true religion. 

Mere form, without substance, is, indeed, always 
useless, or worse than uselesa This is true, for ex- 
ample, of civil government Here the form may ex- 
ist, and the name be retained, long after the spirit has 
fled, and the end of all legitimate authority is lost 
You may have the name and forms of republicanism, 
and the institutions which promise Uberty and security; 
and yet be subjected to the most unrelenting and op- 
pressive tyranny ; or be deprived of all protection, and 
left to the misrule of Ucentiousness and anarchy. 

The same is true, likewise, of religion and devotion. 
Accordingly an inspired apostle speaks of some, who 
have the form of godliness, while they deny the 
power thereof Our Saviour, too, applies to the Phari- 
sees of his time the prophetic description : " This peo- 
ple draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and 
honoreth me with their lips ; but their heart is far from 
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me.*' Indeed, the Scriptures ever3rwhere condemn hy- 
pocrisy, in every degree and of every species ; and 
pronounce the religion of those, who rely on forms 
and ceremonies, or, (if I may so speak without irreve- 
rence,) on the mere etiquette and trappings of religion, 
as vain or worse than vain, as mockery and sin. 

In applying these illustrations, we may add, that 
a man without kindness of feeling or siucerity of heart, 
may, m subserviency to the tyranny of fashion, with 
motives purely selfish, and even with duplicity and 
malice, go through the forms of common civility; 
may, indeed, distinguish himself for an excessive, and 
sometimes even troublesome and offensive adherence 
to the literal prescriptions of fashion, and the arbitrary 
rules of etiquette. Now such a man may properly be 
denominated a hypocrite in manners He is certainly 
destitute of the principle, which he claims to possess, 
of Christian courtesy, of that " charity, which doth not 
behave itself unseemly ;" which is kind and frank, 
and free from guile; which conducts with uniform 
propriety and in a manner adapted to the varying cir- 
cumstances and relations of age, character, time and 
place. 

But notwithstanding the trath of these remarks; 
though it is true, that form is useless, without sub- 
stance, and appearance vain, without reality ; yet it is 
equally true, that substance cannot exist without form, 
nor reality be exhibited without appearance. Here 
again, we may refer to civil government and reUgious 
worship for illustration. Government cannot exist, pub- 
lic authority cannot be exercised, without some form, 
some general rules of administration, some mode of 
delegating power and regulating its exercise. To se- 
cure, to any degree, the benefits of civil government, 
there must be some established method of drawing 
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forth and expressing the public will, of concentrating 
the scattered elements of sovereign authority; and 
bringing them, when thus united, to bear in turn, on 
individual will and action, and thus to afford protec- 
tion to personal liberty, life and property. Nor can a 
spirit of devotion be maintained and cultivated with- 
out some rites of worship ; without some prescribed 
or admitted form, for its due exercise. 

The same thing b trae, with «gatd to the suljeet 
before us, with regard to the ten thousand little civili- 
ties, acts of charity and expressions of gratitude and 
kindness and sympathy, which flow continually from 
a well established principle of Christian courtesy; 
which crowd upon every happy domestic circle and 
fill up the daily intercourse of all good society. True 
benevolence cannot long exist; certainly cannot gath- 
er strength and become mature, without the conven- 
tional forms of social intercourse ; and ordinarily its 
cultivation and improvement depend more on these 
little, but fi-equently occurring expressions of kindness, 
than on the more splendid acts of charity, which it 
occasionally produces, dazzling and confounding a 
gazmg world. 

Let it never be forgotten, then, that Christian cour- 
tesy, or true politeness, flows from a spirit of habitual 
kindness, a steady and cherished disposition to com- 
municate happiness, a heart under th6 influence of 
divine grace and glowing with love and good will to 
man. It is, as we said before, a modification of be- 
nevolence, "benevolence in Uttle things;" benevo- 
lence always alive and always active ; benevolence 
existing, not as a passion or emotion merely ; but as a 
principle, inwrought into the soul, and always ready 
to every good word and work. 

We may add, in order to delineate its peculiar cha^ 
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acteiisticsy that Christian courtesy is distinguished from 
the false-named politeness of tiie world, i^ that it is 
more uniform, embracing a larger number of objects, 
with less display and fewer pretensions to merit It is 
distinguished from the ceremony and etiquette pre- 
scribed by the arbitrary laws of worldly honor, in that 
it regards, as originally equal, and treats with equal 
kindness, all ranks of society and all classes of men. 
It has no respect of persons ; but renders to all their due, 
with the same desire of pleasing all, so far as it can be 
done consistently with their real and permanent good, 
and with trath and justice to others. It is distinguished 
from the diplomatic arts of courts and cabinets, and 
from the hollow-hearted professions of political dema- 
gogues, in that it is always sincere, frank, and without 
disguise ; speaking what it thinks, and acting in ac- 
cordance with what it speaka It is distinguished from 
the awkwardness and vulgarity of the clown and the 
boor, in that it does not needlessly and carelessly dis- 
regard the established forms of social intercourse ; nor 
rudely break up the accustomed course of associated 
feeling and sentiment ; nor wantonly offend good taste, 
causing modesty to blush and piety to weep. It is 
distinguished, finally, from the churlishness of the 
misanthrope, in that it does not sullenly forbear to 
speak and obstinately refuse to act, for the sake x>f 
singularity ; or lest it should add to the entertainment 
of friends, and promote the joys of social life. 

We may add, once more, and with a special view 
of showing its natural operations, that Christian cour- 
tesy regards all the relations of Ufe, and accommodates 
itself to all the objects of its regard. " It vaunteth not 
itself," above those around; but esteems others ac- 
cording to their merits. " It is not puffed up" with 
pride ; nor does it treat the unfortunate, or even the 

28 
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ening, with sapercilious contempt *^ It doth not be- 
have itself unseemly" toward any; but it conducts with 
propriety, and in a manner suited to their respective 
characters and stations, toward superiors, mferiors and 
equeds ; becoming ^^ all things to all men ;" and adapt- 
ing its language and deportment to the relation which 
it sustains to every man, with whom it is called to 
hold intercourse. 

Superiors, from whatever cause that superiority 
arises, it always treats with respect Thus the rela- 
tions of parents, of civU rulers, of age and rank, it 
readily recognizes and carefully regards. A single in- 
stance will illustrate the general principle. A well- 
bred youth, of correct views and cultivated senti- 
ments, always seems happy in yielding the place of 
honor to age ; and manifests peculiar pleasure, when- 
ever opportunity is presented, for paying respectM 
attention to those, who have preceded him in the path 
of life, and are already withdrawing from the stage of 
action. In his view, <* the hoary head, if ibund in the 
way of righteousness, is a crown of glory." The same 
thing is true ; and the sehtiment is felt with peculiar 
force, when to this relation is added the endearing re- 
lation of parent, or the responsible relation of civil 
office. 

I know, it is said to be the tendency of republican 
institutions to diminish this respect for age, and office, 
and ancestry. However this may be, as a general fact, 
it certainly is not a necessary consequence of hberty 
and free institutiona It is rather an incidental eflfect 
of liberty, abused and degenerated into licentiousness ; 
of free institutions, undermined and ready to fall. It 
must be admitted, how^ever; and it is greatly to be la- 
mented, that the prevalence of party-spirit, attended as 
it often is, with bitter altercation and opprobrious Ian- 
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guage, is in our country exerting a debasing and cor- 
rupting influence on the morals and manners of the 
community, and espeqially of the rising generation. 
Tlie evil, indeed, calls for the deliberate consideration 
aad energetic interposition of the patriot and Chiis- 
tian; lest ail decency of language and courtesy of 
manners, and with them all the charities which melio- 
rate the condition of society and soften the asperities 
of life, should be lost to succeeding generations For 
this respect for age, and office, and established charac- 
ter, cannot be destroyed, without a consequent dimi- 
nution of the spirit of patriotism and benevolence ; and 
ultimately, I fear, an entire subversion of all our free 
institutions. 

Christian courtesy j we may add once more, as already 
intimated, is not confined to those, who go before us 
and stand above us. In its operations, it reaches those 
who are below and behind us. It treats, with kind- 
ness and condescension, inferiors, the young and the 
obscure, those who are called to occupy the humblest 
stations in life, and peiforn^ the most laborious ser- 
vices of society. 

There are some, who make high pretensions to 
honor, and are extremely sensitive on the subject of 
social intercourse, so far as the conduct of others to- 
ward them is concerned, and so far as their own con- 
duct regards equals and superiors ; who, nevertheless^ 
not only treat with neglect, but affect to despise and 
view with supercilious contempt, aU whom they 
choose to consider below their rank in life, and un- 
worthy of their companionship. 

Now, of all the objects of disgust which this world 
affords, there is none more worthy of it, none mose 
likely to excite it, in a truly benevolent mind, than a 
man who suffers himself to be ^' puffod up" with pride, 
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on account of the little brief distinctions of life. That 
man is, indeed, an object of disgust, who, because he 
is elevated by wealth, or equipage, or authority, or 
even by supposed intellectual endowments, looks 
down, with haughty contempt, on those, who happen 
to occupy some inferior sphere, or walk in some hum- 
bler path. Far different from this is the conduct of the 
enUghtened and well-bred man, of Christian principle. 
However distinguished by age, or office, or wealth, or 
rank, he never despises others who have been less fa- 
vored in the distribution of the gifts of Providence. 
Neither age, nor sex, nor rank, nor color, can deprive 
a human being of his kindness, his candor, his sym- 
pathy, his benevolent regards. For he possesses that 
" charity, which vaunteth not itself^ is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly." 

With reference to the operations of this principle 
among equals in age, companions in life and asso- 
ciates in business, though not less important to humdn 
happiness and virtuous character, I need not detain 
you with particular iUustrationa For here its dictates 
are more readily observed, and its claims to attention 
are more generally acknowledged and deeply felt Be- 
sides, the illustrations already given, may be easily ex- 
tended, and applied with little variation to these inter- 
mediate, as well as to the other and extreme relations 
of life. Even among companions and equals, com- 
mon civilities cannot be neglected without diminish- 
ing the happiness of social intercourse, without coun- 
teracting and ultimately destroying the labors of be- 
nevolence. Nor can human laws, or the laws of hon- 
or, or any other rules of action, even among friends 
and companions, supply the place of Christian cour- 
tesy. 

How important, then, is it, that this spirit should be 
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more assidnously cultiyated and more extensively dif- 
fused ! How important to the peace and harmony of 
society ; and to the character and happiness of every 
individual member of the great community ! 

Would you " live in peace with all men," you must 
be courteous to all ; and this in all ordinary cases will 
secure the object of your desire, and permit you to 
reap the blessed fruits. For he who, under the influ- 
ence of the spirit of Christian courtesy, treats superiors 
with respect, inferiors with kindness and condescen- 
sion, and equals with all that attention and civility of 
deportment, which good sense and benevolent feelings 
always produce, secures to himself the highest and 
purest enjoyments of social life. His happiness is 
thus promoted ; both because the exercise of a kind 
and courteous spirit carries along with it complacency 
and satisfaction ; and because it procures for him, who 
possesses it, reciprocal respect, attention and acts of 
kindness; because it carries, in its hand, its own re- 
ward. 

True politeness. Christian courtesy, always makes 
its possessor, not only a better member of society, but 
a happier man ; while the' want of it never fails to 
subject those who disregard its wholesome laws, to in- 
convenience and mortification ; and sometimes, even 
to infamy and wretchedness. For saith the Scrip- 
ture : " He that hath friends, must show himself friend- 
ly ;" and again : " He that taketh the sword, shall per- 
ish by the sword." In accordance with these maxims 
of inspiration, we may add, he who treats all with the 
attention and courtesy which their respective relations 
to him demand, will ordinarily receive, in return, cor- 
responding treatment ; while he who disregards these 
relations in his social intercourse, will find a spirit of 
retaliation abroad in the world ; will sooner or later 
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meet with those who are diaposed to measure to him 
again the same measure which he has meted out to 
others. 

But after all, the importance of Christian courtesy is 
best discovered by taking a view of its general influ- 
ence on social intercourse and the peace and happi- 
ness of society ; by considering the faciUties which it 
affords its possessor for doing good in the world. 

Would you induce those, who by age, or character, 
or station, have acquired influence, to aid you in the 
accomplishment of some object near your heart, you 
must secure their attention, conciliate their favor and 
gain their confidence, by a suitable deportment and 
becoming language, by a frank but respectful address, 
by those civilities which, on account of their age and 
character, they have a right to expect Should you, 
on the contrary, approach them abruptly ; disregarding 
the appropriate forms of social intercourse, manifest- 
ing a spirit of pride and self-importance, in a manner 
careless and uncouth and with language of disrespect 
or reproach, you would certainly fail of being so heard 
as to recommend your object, however worthy of pa- 
tronage. 

Nor is Christian courtesy less important, if you 
would exert a salutary influence over inferiors, in 
forming their characters and inducing them to do 
good and be happy. Parental authority, indeed, wheth- 
er retained in the hands of parents or delegated to 
others may, and sometimes should, command, and 
thus restrain the evil propensities of youth. So like- 
wise the arm of civil power must frequently be raised 
to punish and prevent crime. But more, much more, 
especially in forming characters positively virtuous^ 
and securing actions positively good, may be accom- 
plished by the influence which results firom the exer- 
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dse of a spirit of kindness and condescension, from 
Christian courtesy.* 

The importance of Christian courtesy, among equals, 
is even more apparent For besides the influence, 
which it exerts here, in common with that towards 
superiors and inferiors ; its bearing on the happiness^ 
which results from social intercourse, from friendship 
and companionship, is peculiar and striking. It puri- 
fies and elevates the joys of friendship ; and it would, 
if duly exercised, prevent, or remove, or at least miti- 
gate, those cruel animosities among offended compan- 
ions and alienated friends, which cause more than half 
the ills of human life ; and which, where they exist, 
and are indulged without restraint, rage with pecuhar 
virulence. For, "a brother offended is harder to be 
won, than a strong city; and their contentions are 
Uke the bars of a castle." Nine times out often, where 
friends disagree, where brethren fall out by the way, 
there is fault on both sides. If either party would ex- 
hibit the Christian character, in all its forbearance, in 
all its candor, in all its forgiving spirit, in all its meek- 
ness, gentleness, loveUness ; in a word, in all its cour- 
tesy, resentment would be disarmed, and animosity 
subdued. It has been very justly observed, that it is 
difl&cult, if not impossible, for one party to originate, 
keep alive, and carry forward, both sides of a quarrel 
As, in order to produce tender and enduring friendship, 

Heart must meet heart. 
Reciprocally soft, 

* It has heen said; if yea wotdd confer essential henefit on the ignorant and 
Ihong^tleas portion of &e commiinity, ** yon most cheat them mto it'' However 
thb may be, it Is certain, that yon cafinot force it upon them. Nor is there much 
hope from simple appeals to reason. The only expedient, therefore, which promises 
success, seems to be, to allnre them to viitae and happiness, by kind and affitble 
treatment; by the ten thousand little dvilities and marks of attention, which Chris- 
tian courtesy never fiuls to suggest to an ingenuous mind. 
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80, enmity or resentment will languish and die for 
want of nutriment, unless it finds a heart, in some 
measure, cruel and maUgnant like its own. 

The only plausible pretence for the custom of dudr 
Ung^ even upon worldly principles, is drawn from a 
condition of society, which Christian courtesy would 
immediately change.* For who, that possessed that 
charity, which "doth not behave itself unseemly," 
would ever give occasion for fixed resentment to the 
nicest sense of honor ; and who, under the influence 
of that charity, which "vaunteth not itself," would per- 
severe in his demands of reparation for an uninten- 
tional injury ? Or, to express the same thing in other 
words. Christian courtesy, or true poUteness, in lan- 
guage and deportment, can neither intentionally give 
ofience, nor receive and retain it, where it was evi- 
dently not intended to be given. 

Do you say, that this is a departure firom my sub- 
ject ; that the region, upon which I have now entered, 
is not the region of courtesy, but the field of honor ; 
that the decision of questions to which I have here al- 
luded, falls not within the province of religion, or 
moral philosophy ; but belongs exclusively to a pecu- 
liar branch of the rules of social intercourse, entirely 
distinct fi'om the common maxims of general ethics, 
to the laws of honor ? My answer is, that I have not 
so read my Bible ; nor so learned the laws of God, as 
they are inscribed upon the human heart, and devel- 
oped by the unperverted operations of reason and con- 
science. Nor can I view the conclusion to which I 
am coming, as such a departure. On the contrary, it 
has all along been my intention thus to apply my sub- 
ject ; and if possible, to restore the term honor to its 

* The appropriateness of these remarks will be seen, when it is stated, that aboat 
the time of the preparation and delivery of this discourse in the Hall of Representa- 
tires, two duels between members of Congress, were daily expected. 
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original meaning; and redeem the subject involved 
from disgrace. 

Honor does belong to ethics, to religion, peculiarly 
and in the best sense to Christianity. Yes, '^ glory, 
kofnoTy and immortality^' are, at once, its essential attri- 
butes and its high reward. I have not, therefore, de- 
parted from my subject For while I have been 
speaking of courtesy, I have, by imphcation, been 
treating of honor, ''that honor, which cometh from 
God'' and lecids to heaven. And I might, without 
much injury to the argument, have changed the 
term courtesy for honor, in announcing the subject of 
discourse. * Yes, my hearers, courtesy is honor ; with- 
out honor, religion would be deprived of her brightest 
charms ; and human life would be, but a scene of low 
intrigue and perpetual turmoil I would not live in 
such a world : 

I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but lor my mngle sel^ 
I bad as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myselfl 

Had the poet possessed a little more of the spirit of 
the gospel, in connection with the inspiration of genius, 
he would have added : ^ I had as lief not be, as hve 
to do the thing I do despise ; to do to others the thing 
I would not have them do to me ; to be or do, what 
would seem wrong and mean, when seen in other 
men.' 

This, my friends, is honor, true honor ; the honor 
which Christianity sanctions ; and, wherever it exists, 
it will produce Chriistian courtesy. It will not vaunt 
itself. It will not behave itself unseemly. It is not 
like that false honor, which forgets the claims of oth- 
ers, in its zeal to vindicate its own fancied rights. It 
is not that sensitiveness to injury, which leaves no 
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room for the calls of duty. It is a quick and lively 
sense of right, directed not by exclusive selfishness ; 
but by a rational self-love, modified by benevolence. 
It takes an interest in the reputation, and respects the 
feelings, and regards the character, of others, as weU 
as its own. If it is not courtesy itself it is coinci- 
dent with it, and inseparable from it 

Would you, then, secure to yourself the highest 
benefits of social intercourse ; and render your inter- 
course with others conducive to their happiness; 
cherish feelings of honor ; be courteous and kind ; be 
courteous to all, at all times, in all places ; cultivate 
that charity, which ^^ vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly." " Finally, breth- 
ren, whatsoever tbings are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever tfamgs 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things." And if 
I had the authority and could exhibit the example of 
an apostle, I would add: '^ Those things, which ye 
have both learned and received, and heard and seen 
in me, do : And the God of peace shall be with you." 
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CHRISTIANITY A RELIGION OF PEACE. 
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" Glohy to €rod in the highest, and on earth peace ; 
good will toward men.'* Thus sang a multitude of 
the heaTenly hosts, at the birth of the Redeemer. Thus 
sing the happy and benevolent spirits of heaven, in 
view of the mercy of God to an apostate world. And 
thus it becomes the ransomed of the Lord, out of eve- 
ry nation, kindred, and tongue, to celebrate redeeming 
love ; to repeat, with joy and gratitude, this angelic 
doxology, this heavenly anthem: "Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace; good will toward 



men." 



It may not be thought unsuitable, and I hope it will 
not be unprofitable for us, on this* holy day, to turn 
our attention more directly and exclusively, than on 
ordinary Sabbaths, to the birth of Christ, with the glo- 
rious designs and happy effects of his advent and in- 
carnation. 

With this view, I have selected the passage of Scrip- 
ture, placed at the head of this discourse : " Glory to Grod 

* The first Sabbath after ChriatmaB, Dec. 1839. Deliyered at WashingtoD, in the 
HaD of the House of BepresentatiTee, and nibfleqaentlj in other places. 
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in the highest, and on earth peace ; good will toward 
men." The text, being in the style of ejaculation, has 
less of connection, than is common between the mem- 
bers of the same sentence. Each member here contains 
a distinct topic of discourse. To these distinct topics, 
let me ask your serious attention; while, inverting 
the order of tiie text, I speak : 

L Of the good will of (rod toward meriy displayed 
in the glorious plan of redemption by Jesus Christ ; 

IL Of the sanctifying and happy influence of Chris- 
tianity on the character and condition of mankind ; or 
its tendency to produce peace on earth ; and ' 

in. Of the propriety and duty of uniting in the an- 
gelic song ; and ascribing Glory to God in the highest, 
in view of the mystery of the incarnation of the divine 
Word, with which all this favor of Heaven and happi- 
ness on earth are connected. 

L Our first topic of discourse, then, is the good will or 
mercy of God toward meri^ displayed in the glorious plan 
of redemption by Jesus Christ This is suggested by the 
last clause of the text For, although this clause may 
be understood, as expressive of the benevolent wish, 
a holy desire of the angels ; yet the other construction 
is most natural ; and the language seems clearly to 
imply a feeling of confidence and joy, in view of the 
benevolent provision, made for the pardon and salva- 
tion of sinners. 

Let it not be thought however, that the humiliation 
and LQcamation of the Eternal Word, or the sufferings 
and death of Christ were the exciting cause of the 
mercy of God ! No ; this mercy is everlasting, an es- 
sential, an unchangeable attribute of Divinity. On the 
contrary. Divine Mercy both originated and executed 
the wonderful plan of man's redemption. No sooner 
had the tempter succeeded, in his attempt to draw 
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man from allegiance td his Creator and rightful sove- 
reign, and lead him into a state of rebellion, than 
mercy interposed for his reconciliation, pardon and 
restoration to favor. No sooner had the apostasy of 
our first parents introduced sin and misery into the 
world, than they were encouraged to hope for deliver- 
ance from that state, by the gracious promise, that ^^ the 
seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's head." 
Often, in succeeding ages, was this promise, under dif- 
ferent forms and figures, renewed and confirmed to 
the fathers, by the prophets ; and many, encouraged 
by it, were led to repentance, restored to obedience, 
confirmed in faith and hope, and supported even in 
death. By faith they anticipated the fulfilment of the 
promise; and are said to have ^^seen Christ's day" 
with joy and gladness. They beUeved in a Saviour to 
come, died in this faith, and have gone to inherit the 
promisea So strong was their faith, and so complete 
their assurance, that they could often say, in the lan- 
guage of one of their number : " I know that my Re- 
deemer Uveth ; and that, at the latter day, he will stand 
upon the earth." They, therefore, trusted in the mer- 
cy of God ; and were reconciled to him, by the Lamb, 
slain from the foundation of the world. 

But Divine Mercy not only formed and proclaimed 
this purpose of salvation, from the beginning ; but, at 
the appointed time, it fulfilled the promise, and carried 
into execution the whole plan of redemption. He, 
who had mercifiiUy found a ransom for sinners, ^^ in 
the fiilness of time, sent forth his Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, that he might redeem 
them, that were under the law," and by their trans- 
gressions were subject to its condemning power. 
What the prophets had seen in vision, and declared 
in the language of prediction, was exhibited in truth 
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and reality to the view of meu and angels : ^^ The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us ;" and 
believers can now say, not as did the prophets of old, 
by anticipation, but in declaration of the fact, accom- 
plished : '^ Unto us a son is bom ; unto us a child is 
given ; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace !" 

The whole scheme of man's redemption in its origin, 
progress and completion, is indeed expressly ascribed 
to the mercy of God, as its exciting and efficient cause ; 
to the love of the Father, in sending his Son into the 
world ; to the love of the Son, in divesting himself of 
his glory, humbhng himself to become a man of sor- 
row and submitting to the agonizing pains of expia- 
tion and the ignominious death of the cross ; to the 
love of the Holy Spirit, in striving with man, convinc- 
ing him of sin, leading him to repentance and new 
obedience, and thus applying to him the redemption 
purchased by Christ " Gt)d so loved the world," says 
an inspired apostle, as ^' to give his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever beUeveth in him, might not perish but 
have everlasting life." Again^ he says : ^' In this was 
manifested the love of God toward us ; because that 
God sent his Son into the world, that we might live 
through him." It is cidded by the same apostle : ^^ He 
loved us, and gave himself for us ;" and by another, 
in equally impressive language : " He, who thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God, made himself of no 
reputation and took upon him the form of a servant ; 
and being found in fashion as a man, humbled him- 
self and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross." 

Thus is it true, that neither the humiliation and in- 
carnation of the Son of God, nor the sufferings and 
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death of Christ, made any change in the divine na- 
ture, which is indeed essentially and unchangeably 
love ; but the whole scheme of redemption was itself 
the effect and highest manifestation of this divine and 
everlasting love. 

But should we, my hearers, view the mercy of God 
as less important to us ; because it is unchangeable, 
because it is everlasting? Should we consider the 
plan of redemption through Jesus Christ, as less glori- 
ous ; because it is the effect of Eternal Mercy, the 
work of Everlasting Love, the production of Infinite 
Wisdom and Goodness ? Shall we despise the riches 
of divine grace, because they are so abundant and so 
fieely offered ? Shall we reject the benefits of the 
sacrifice, which Christ has made of himself for us, be- 
cause it was a sacrifice of disinterested love ? Such 
ingratitude would only aggravate our guilt and in- 
crease our condemnatioiL ^' How, indeed, can we es- 
cape, if we neglect so great salvation ! 

For it is still trae, notwithstanding the goodness and 
mercy of Grod, that without this sacrifice we must 
have perished in our sins. ^^ Without the shedding of 
blood," we are assured, ^' there is no remission ;" and 
" neither the blood of bulls nor of goats" could have 
availed to the taking away of sin, except through their 
typical relation to the blood of Christ, which cleanseth 
fiom all sin. Even Infinite Mercy, therefore, could 
not save one sinner, consistently with the claims of 
Infinite Justice, till Infinite Wisdom found a ransom, 
a surety, a mediator. To redeem man firom sin and 
reconcile him to God, a mediator was needed who 
was able to bear our sins in his own body on the 
tree, and wUling to die the just for the unjust ; who by 
virtue of his human nature could suffer, and by virtue 
of his divine nature could give value and efiicacy to 
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his sufferings ; who coxdd make an atonement, com- 
mensurate with the sins of the whole world, and thus 
be '^ able to save, even to the uttermost, all, that come 
unto GJod by him." 

Thus a view of the condition of man, as a sinner, 
alienated from God, and exposed to the righteous pen- 
alty of his law and the natural consequences of sin, in 
connection with a view of the glory and immortal 
blessedness, which every believer is authorized confi- 
dently to expect, through the mediation of Chrint, 
clearly exhibits the riches of divine grace ; and con- 
firms our declaration, that the good wiU of God toward 
men is displayed in the wonderful plan of man's re- 
demption, through our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
This, however, will more fully appear, when we shall 
have considered, 

IL The sanctifying and happy influence of Chris- 
tianity on the character and condition of mankind ; or 
its tendency to produce " peace on earth." The phrase, 
^^ peace on earth," may denote the reconciliation of 
men to God, their restoration from a state of rebeUion 
against him, their submission to his will and obedience 
to his authority ; and thus their ^^ peace of conscience 
and joy in the Holy Ghost" In this sense, the gos- 
pel, as it was partially published by the ancient proph- 
ets ; and more especially, as it was fully declared, a^ 
ter the advent of the Messiah, is indeed calculated to 
produce ^' peace on earth ;" and this blessed effect it 
actually does produce in all who cordially beUeve it ; 
and 3rield their hearts and submit their wills to its pu- 
rifying influence. By making them holy, it renders 
them happy. By turning them fi'om sin, it reconciles 
them to God. By destroying their enmity against the 
divine character and government, it leads them to love 
his law and delight in his service. And by shedding 
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abroad the love of God in their hearts, it gives them 
that ^' peace of God, which passeth understanding." 

The phrase, however, may be understood, and proba- 
ably is generally understood, to signify social peace, 
peace among men, harmony between the members of 
society, and in the great society of nations, with those 
acts of kindness and benevolence, which naturally 
flow from a principle of holy love. That Christianity 
was designed and has a direct tendency to establish 
this holy principle, and thus to produce this mutual 
peace among men on earth, must be evident to all, 
who have studied its character and become acquainted 
with its spirit 

The benevolent author of this religion is emphati- 
cally styled the " Prince of peace ;" and in accordance 
with this prophetic title, he came preaching peace. 
His example was an example of benevolence. The 
law of kindness was on his tongue. He went about 
doing good. By his conversation and deportment, he 
reconmiended forbearance, meekness and forgiveness. 
When reviled, he reviled not again. He patiently en- 
dured the contradiction of sinners, and the indignities 
of those who " rejected his easy reign." He taught 
his disciples to restrain and subdue every feeling of 
revenge, and avoid all acts of retaliation. His injunc- 
tions on this subject, are : " Forgive thy brother, until 
seventy times seven ;" " Be not overcome of evil ; but 
overcome evil with good ;" " Love your enemies ; and 
pray for them that despitefully use and persecute you." 
These and similar precepts, he not only recommended 
by his example, but he enforced them by appeals to 
sympathy and to conscience ; by the highest conside- 
rations and the most sublime doctrines. Indeed, the 
very spirit of Christianity is love ; and its genuine ef- 
fects are always peace and harmony. 

30 
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You cannot imbibe this spirit of love and meekness, 
without displaying this character of peace and kind- 
ness. The principle of gravity in the material world 
does not more surely cause bodies to approach each 
other, than the principle of love produces union and 
harmony in the spiritual world. If you are reconciled 
to Grod, through faith in Christ, you will be like him, 
you will follow his example, you will obey his pre- 
cepts, you will be kind one to another, you will put 
away all wrath and clamor and evil-speaking, you 
will become "tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as Grod for Christ's sake hath forgiven you." 
Cause and effect are not more intimately connected 
in those changes, which are everywhere and continu- 
ally taking place in the course of nature, under the su- 
perintendence of Providence, than is a cordial belief 
of the doctrines of Christianity with a practical regard 
to its precepts. If, therefore, you are truly subject to 
the Prince of peace, you will seek peace and pursue 
it. Can any man, who believes the Scripture record, 
meditate on the love of Grod in Christ Jesus, our Lord, 
there set forth, without finding a corresponding affec- 
tion spontaneously swelling his bosom ? Is it possi- 
ble for us, to view the character of Christ, and read, 
with a believing heart, the history of his voluntary hu- 
miliation and sufferings, for the redemption of the 
world, without feeling a portion of the same benevo- 
lent spirit, which induced him to leave the bosom of 
the Father ; to empty himself of his glory ; and hum- 
ble himself to be bom in a manger, to live a life of 
poverty and sorrow, to endure the agonies of expiation 
in the garden, and finally to die the ignominious death 
of the cross ? Can we take a deliberate view of this 
mysterious love of God to man, without learning to 
love our brethren, without feeling an interest in the 
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welfare of those, for whom Christ died, without desir* 
ing and striving to promote the welfare of our fellow* 
men, without becoming kind, meek, and ready to for* 
give, in imitation of him who was meek and lowly, 
long*8uffering and full of compassion ? 

I know it will be objected, for the objection has 
been often made, that facts contradict this reasoning 
on the tendency of Christianity. It will be said, and 
perhaps it may be said with truth, that many, who 
profess to be Christians are among the most unkind 
and least benevolent of men ; displajring a spirit of 
selfishness and revenge ; and continually disturbiog 
the harmony, instead of promoting the peace of socie- 
ty. But, before we sufier this objection to bias our 
judgments, or exert any influence on our minds, in op- 
position to the evidence which flows from the plain 
precepts, the humbling doctrines and the mild spirit of 
Christianity; we. should remember, that profession 
alone does not constitute a Christian. Many, from 
some selfish motive, or some worldly policy and sinis- 
ter design, do indeed profess to be Christians, who 
have never imbibed the true spirit of Christianity, who 
neither cordially believe its doctrines, nor practically 
regard its injunctions, who, in the strong language of 
inspiration, ''have a name to live, while they are 
dead." But the characters of such professors of re- 
ligion, furnish no evidence of the real t^idency of 
Christianity, when confidentiy beUeved and habitually 
obeyed. 

We should remember, too, that even sincere pro- 
fessors of religion and real Christians, while in this 
state of discipline, and during the process of sanctifi- 
cation, are imperfect, and more <x less subject to that 
''law in the members, which wars against the law of 
the mind." Although, therelbre, they g^ierally act 
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consistently with the spirit of their religion, yet they 
may sometimes be blinded by prejudice, and ovei^ 
come by temptation ; and hence, through the influ- 
ence of remaining depravity and unsubdued passion, 
be found acting, for a season, in direct opposition to 
the spirit of Christ 

We should remember, likewise, that the slightest 
imperfections of a real Christian, are like the spots 09 
the sun ; they are rendered more conspicuous, and are 
more readily discovered, by the light which every- 
where shines upon '' the path of the just," than are the 
grossest faults and the most aggravated sins of other 
men, who walk in darkness, and whose characters 
are, at least, free from the chai^ of inconsistency. 
For the very profession of a Christian causes his slight- 
est imperfections to be taken notice of and censured ; 
while the most aggravated ofiences of those, who sin 
habitually and make no pretensions to religion, are 
often disregarded, or soon forgotten. We should re- 
member, moreover, that much of that discord and 
contention in society, which is ascribed to Christiani- 
ty; and which Christians are said to have excited, in 
truth and reality proceeds altogether from a different 
source ; from those lusts and passions, which war in 
the soul, and which often become more restless under 
restraint ; from the opposition of the enemies of truth 
and godliness to those who scrupulously regard the 
requirements, and zealously advocate the cause of the 
Redeemer. That this would sometimes be the result 
of the native enmity of the human heart to the hum- 
bling troths and reproving precepts of Christianity, 
and to its faithful advocates, our blessed Saviour him- 
self foretold ; when he said, in that apparently para- 
doxical, but traly expressive language : '^ I am not 
come to send peace on the earth, but a sword ; for I 
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am come to set the father against the son, and the son 
against the father ; and a man's enemies shall be those 
of his own household." 

We should remember, finaUy, thai, notwithstanding 
the number of hypocritical professors, who inaU ages 
have brought a reproach on the Christian name, 
notwithstanding the imperfections of real Christians, 
which will always be found more or less attached to 
them in this state of ignorance and temptation, not- 
withstanding the contentions and persecutions of 
which Christianity may have been the occasion ; we 
should remember, how much positive good this reli- 
gion has produced, and how much positive evil it has 
prevented. We should consider, how much it has 
raised the standard of morals, and thus indirectly in- 
fluenced the conduct of those even, whose hearts re- 
main still opposed to its spirit We should compare 
the state of society in heathen and Christian countries; 
and recollect how many humane and benevolent in- 
stitutions have risen up under the fostering hand of the 
Christian reUgion ; and how exactly the cause of lib- 
erty and equGd rights has kept pace with its advance- 
ment in the world. We should contrast the domestic 
peace and happiness of a Christian family with the 
discord and wretchedness of those Httle clans, who 
are lefl to grow up and form their character, without 
the aid of the Bible, without regard to the Sabbath 
and its connected institutions. Thus should we learn 
to answer the objections of infidelity, which are 
founded on the abuse of the Christian name and the 
perversion of the Christian precepts. Thus should we 
learn to vindicate the spirit and character of Christian- 
ity ; and while we lament its frequent perversions and 
its hmited influence in the world ; rejoice, that it has 
done so much, to sofl»n the ferocity of the depraved 
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hearty meliorate the condition of the human race, and 
produce peace on earth. 

There is, however, another and similar, yet still 
more plausible objection to be examined. If, it has 
been asked, it was the design and is the tendency of 
Christianity, to produce peace on earth, how comes it 
to pass, that nations bearing the Christian name, are 
so often involved in war with each other ? Now this 
inquiry may be answered in few words : It is because 
national councils have never yet been brought under 
the complete control and perfect guidance of Christian 
principles. For if they were thus controlled and 
guided, wars would cease ; and peace universally and 
forever prevail If no nation made aggressions upon 
the rights of others, there certainly could be no just 
occasion, even for defensive war. And, if a few, or 
even one nation only, in their public councils, re* 
garded the Christian rule of forbearance, as far as con- 
sistent with safety ; and of forgiveness, as often and as 
soon as they should discover in those offending a spirit 
of repentance, they would seldom if ever find it neces- 
sary to contend in arms, even with those nations, which 
had not yet received the Bible as their directory, nor 
adopted the great principle of doing unto others, as 
they would that others should do unto them. But the 
truth is, that while the great principles of benevolence 
as well as of justice have been strongly recommended 
to rulers, by tiie best writers on the law of nature and 
nations ; practical politicians and men of diplomatic 
skill, acting as diplomatic agents, have rarely even 
professed to regard the Christian principles of love, 
forbearance and forgiveness ; and these sublime vir- 
tues of the gospel have found no place in the cabinets 
of princes and the councils of nations. On the con- 
trary, a spirit of exclusive selfishness, under the name 
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of patriotism ; and a spirit of retaliation and revenge, 
under the name of national honor and glory, have 
been everywhere cherished, and extensively justified ; 
and to these two anti-Christian principles, may be 
traced a large portion of those wars, which have del- 
uged the earth in blood. 

If it be asked, how it has happened, that the coun- 
cils of professedly Christian nations have never been 
governed by Christian principles ; we are compelled 
to give the humiUating answer, that many, who have 
been called to act in these councils, were not Chris- 
tians, were not experimentaUy acquainted with the 
principles, nor deeply, if at all, imbued with the spirit 
of Christianity. 

Besides, many who claim to be Christians, and in 
their private characters are exemplary as Christians, 
seem to have acted in their official fhnctions, under 
the mistaken notion, that the same rules of right and 
wrong, and the same principles of justice and benevo- 
lence, which should govern men as individuals, are 
not applicable to them in their associate and civil ca- 
pacity. They seem to have forgotten, that a nation 
is a moral person, possessing a common will and a 
common understanding, with a common and concen- 
trated power of action ; and therefore subject to law, 
under moral obligation, and accountable for its con- 
duct, in its intercourse with the great society of nations. 
They seem to have forgotten, too, (and this remark, I 
fear, applies with peculiar force to American Chris- 
tians,) that Christianity is principally concerned to inr 
culcate duty and enforce obligation ; and thus to induce 
us conscientiously and even scrupulously to regard 
the claims of justice and benevolence upon ourselves ; 
instead of urging us to expend, as many do, all our 
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energies in defending our own rights and compelling 
others to discharge their dutiea 

To all this, we may subjoin the statement of the fact, 
that, till very recently, there seems to have prevailed, 
even in the minds of the best Christians among us, a 
strange infatuation, upon the subject of national wars, 
a strange beUef, that they were a necessary evil, and 
therefore to be met with a sort of quiescent spirit, 
without any effort to prevent them. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this strange infatuation is fast passing 
away. A change of sentiment on the subject is evi- 
dently taking place, both in this country and in most 
of the Christian nations of Europe. It begins to be 
understood, that acquisition of territory by conquest, 
rarely gives security to government, and never pro- 
motes individual happiness ; that true national glory 
can never be separated from national interest, nor na- 
tional interest from the sum of individual happiness ; 
that the prosperity of one nation is never promoted by 
the unjust depression, much less by the destraction of 
another; that nations, like individuals, are rendered 
happier by aiding each other in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and by assisting one another, in all cases, where 
it can be done, with safety to both, and without injury 
to any of the human race. The prevalence of these 
enlightened principles of international law and poUcy, 
with the facts previously stated, in connection with a 
view of the rapid propagation of the gospel in heathen 
lands, encourages the expectation, that the time is 
rapidly approaching, when men \will no more feel the 
need of learning the art of war, and making appeal to 
arms, to the hazards of chance and the violence of 
brate force, even for the purposes of self-defence; 
when, in the figurative, but intelligible and significant 
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ten^fige ^ pMpheey, ^^men ^hsiSX hwt tbejr swords 
into plougiifihajsee aad their spears into pruning* 
jiooks;" when er^ry me» i^icUl sit quietly ''undor 
bis own vine and figntre^, ami tb^re aball be none tip 
jbturt or make afraid in all the holy mowitain of the 
Lofd," when a voice £rom heaven ^hall proclaim the 
final trinmphs of the cross, sfiying, ^' The Idngdoms of 
flus world ore become !the kingdoms of our Lord ao4 
of his Christ, and he AaH leign for ever and ever." 

But at whatever period, or in whatever manner, this 
happy change in the state of the world, this complete 
triumph of trath and love, this blessed consummation 
of ^' the good will of God to man, and peace on eartht" 
shall take place ; it will surely be accomplished in due 
time ; for the mouth of the jLord halh spoken it In 
the meantime, we have reason to rejoice, that sucb 
progress has been made toward this glorious oonsum- 
mation, that Christianity has e^^tended its influence so 
far, end done so much to diminish the horrors of wai;, 
and mitigate the sniflferings of the captive. And, while 
we rejoicct it becomes ns to use the aj^opriate meana» 
and pray, that this work of spreading the gospel through 
the earth may be earned forward with increasing 
rai^dity, and that the inlness of the blessing may 
be i^>eedily and univ^:sally ^oyed. Tims are we 
brought to our last topic of discourse, 

HL The prc^ety and duty of uniting in the an- 
gelie aong, and ascribing glory to (xod in the highest 
in view of the mysjtery of the incarnation of the Di- 
vine Word, with whid^ all this favor of Heaven and 
hai^^iness on earth are connected. What I have to 
say on this topic must, however, be comprised in a 
few words ; and be said with a direct view to a prac- 
tical application of the whole subject. 

31 
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Did angels rejoice, my brethien, did angeb rejoice 
at the Redeemer's birth, and fiball we, for whose sake 
he came into the world, remain unmoved in view of 
this infinite condescension, this mysterious humilia- 
tion, this love without a parallel, beyond description, 
even passing knowledge? Did the heavenly host 
ascribe glory to God in the highest, while contemplat- 
ing his good will toward men, displayed in the won- 
derful plan of redemption by Jesus Christ ; and shall 
we, for whom this work of love was wrought, and to 
whom this provision of mercy is fireely offered, feel no 
emotions of gratitude, and utter no expressions of 
praise ? Did the inhabitants of heaven, at the birth of 
Christ, anticipate the blessed effects of Christianity 
among the inhabitants of this lower world, with be- 
nevolent joy and holy sympathy ; and shall we, among 
whom these effects are displayed, and on whom these 
blessings are bestowed, refuse to participate in their 
joy, and join in their songs of praise ? If we are, in- 
deed the disciples of Christ ; if, through faith in him, 
we have become reconciled to God ; if we are not 
among those, who despise the riches of divine grace, 
reject the offers of mercy, and ^^ tread imder foot the 
blood of the everlasting covenant," we shall be con- 
strained by the love of Christ ; while meditating on 
the glorious scenes and bright visions opened to view, 
in connectioii with his advent, we shall feel our 
hearts glow with gratitude for redeeming love; we 
shall recollect the blessings, which Christianity has 
already conferred on our apostate race, with joy and 
thanksgiving ; and anticipate those which are prom- 
ised, and yet held in reserve for the world, with hope 
and strong desire ; we shall rejoice with the multitude 
of the heavenly host, at the birth of the Redeemer, 
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and echo back the angelic song : ^^ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace; good will toward 
men." Alleluiah; Amen. 



LECTURE XVI. 



CHRISTIAN LIBERTY CONTRASTED WITH 

SPIRITUAL BONDAGE. 



JOHN Till. 34-36. 

JbSUS AirSWEBEB THSM, TERILT, VB&ILT, I BAT UNTO TOU, WH080ETBR COM- 
MITTBTH Snr, IS THB flVRTAKT OV fllK. AKD THB BSRYAHT ABIDBTH KOT IIT 
THB HOU8B FOB BVEB; BUT THB SON ABIDETH BVB&. IF THB BON| THBBB- 
FOBB, SHALL MAKB TOU FREE, TE SHALL BE FREE IKDBED. 

The love of liberty is an essential principle of the 
human constitution. It is developed with the first 
operations of the intellectual powers ; and it begins to 
act with the earliest efforts of the will It grows with 
the growth of mind ; it expands with the expansion of 
the soul ; and it can never be eradicated from the hu- 
man breast, without tearing away with it, all that is 
sublime and beautiful in character ; all that gives ener- 
gy, and dignity and happiness to man. We are not 
surprised, therefore, that He, who '' knew what is in 
man," and how to touch the secret springs of action, 
often appealed to this powerful instinct of human na- 
ture. Our text, with the connected narrative, fur- 
nishes a striking example of such an appeal 

We behold here, too, an instance of that happy 
mode of instruction, often employed by our Saviour, 
which applies subjects of temporal interest and ob- 
jects of familiar oJDKservation to spiritual purposes and 
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moral impro^etnent While, at the same time, we 
discover, from the eifect produced on the minds of the 
Jews, the powerful influence of prejudice; and an 
exemplification of the natural propensity in the de^ 
prayed heart aand carnal mind, to pervert and misapply 
the plaineBt and most interesting instruction. 

In allusion to the custom of slavery, our Saviour 
told the Jews, who were listening to his instructions, 
that regard to his word, would lead them into that 
tradi, by which they would be made free. But so 
fully were their minds occupied with the interests of 
time and sense, and so completely were theii" hearts 
riveted to earthly things, that their attention could not 
be easily diverted from this natural and acctistomed 
course, alid directed to spiritual objects and eternal in- 
terests. Notwithstanding the obviousness of the allu- 
sion, the force of the metaphor imd the perspicuity of 
the ifflfOBtration, they seem not to have understood the 
intended instraction. So trae is it, that spiritual things 
SM spifititally, and only spirituidly, deemed* In- 
stead of applying the language of our Saviour, as it 
was obviously intended, to their moral and spiritual 
condition, they at once refer it to their civil relations 
and poMcal state; and accordingly answer, with 
more pride and national vanity than real tmth : *^ We 
be Abraham's seed, and were never in bondage to any 
man ; how sayest thou, ye shall be made free ?" Had 
he been disposed to follow them in this perverted 
train of thought, he might easily have disproved th^ 
Itt^sumptuous assertioli, and coiiibunded their national 
pride. He mi^t have reminded them of the bondagi^ 
of the whole na^Od^ in Egypt; of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity ; and of tbeir political subjection, even at that 
moment, to the Boman government But instead of 
sleeping to animctoivert on liieir perversion of Ms Ian- 
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guage» or to examine and refute their observationfly 
concerning a subject of comparatiyely little impor- 
tance, he continued to illustrate the subject, which he 
had introduced, by the same appropriate and forcible 
allusion. Instead of pointing them to the Roman 
towers and the Roman guards, which were probably 
then in view, and thus reminding them of their tem- 
poral and pohtical vassalage, he again brought to their 
view, the bondage of sin, which rests upon all unre- 
newed men, and the liberty of righteousness which is 
graciously oflfered to all who desire this emancipation, 
who will believe in him and continue in his word 
^^ Jesus answered them, verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin. And 
the servant abideth not in the house forever ; but the 
son abideth ever. If the Son, therefore, shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed." 

In this forcible language, Christ represents impeni- 
tent sinners, as in a state of complete servitude. To 
illustrate the controlling influence of diflerent passions 
and appetites, he alludes to the practice of transferring 
slaves from one family and master to another, and 
changing their employments according to the respec- 
tive wills of their different mastera To show, that 
this description, ia some of its modifications, is ap- 
plicable to ail unrenewed men, he intimates, that the 
Jews, distinguished as they were by their privileges 
firom other nations, could claim no distinction here ; 
that, being sinners as well as others, they were in the 
same state of spiritual bondage ; and could derive no 
advantage in tibds respect f]X)m their parentage, nor be 
assured of abiding in the house, as children and heirs 
of faithful Abraham. True spiritual jQreedom, he adds, 
can be obtained, either by Jew or Gentile, through 
him, and through him alone, who is heir of all things ; 
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who came to redeem the world, to destroy the works 
of the devil, and to deUver from the bondage of sin all 
that believe on him, and follow him as the Captain of 
salvation. 

Oar text, thus viewed in connection, famishes two 
distinct, general propositions. The first,is, that all im- 
penitent sinners, are slaves ; following the corrapt de- 
sires of their hearts, in opposition to the dictates of 
reason and conscience; obeying the commands of 
passion and appetite, with a spirit of servility ; and 
yielding an unreserved submission to the authority of 
custom and fashion and blind inclination. The sec- 
ond is, that emancipation from this slavery can be ob- 
tained through the mediation of Christ, and through 
tiiis alone ; by faith in him, by imbibing his spirit, fol- 
lowing his example and continuing in his word ; or 
in other language, by adopting Christian principles 
and acting under the influence of Christian motives 
These two propositions we might proceed to illustrate 
separately and apply distinctly . And in such a course 
we should be justified, not only by the language of 
our text, but by many analogous passages of Scrip- 
tare. For the inspired writers often describe the natu- 
ral state of fallen man, as a state of slavery. Impeni- 
tent sinners are expressly denominated servants, ^' ser- 
vants of corraption." They are said to be led captive, 
" captive at the will of Satan ;" to be sold, " sold under 
sin." The same figure is likewise adopted, and cor- 
relative terms are employed, to denote the manner of 
their deUverance firom this state of bondage. Thus 
they are said to be redeemed, purchased, *^ bought 
with a price," and brought into glorious liberty. Thus, 
too, the Agent of their emancipation is denominated 
their Redeemer ; and is said to have given himself a 
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ransom for them, and redaem/^d tb^m, at the price of 
his own precious blood. 

But these two propositions may be best illustrated 
by viewing them in connection ; and contrasting the 
character and condition of the righteous and the wick- 
ed ; of those who embrace the Saviour, and those who 
reject his offered mercy. 

Befi:^e we proceed to take this connected view and 
make this proposed contrast, however, let it be dis- 
tinctly stated and carefully remembered, that the lib- 
erty of the gospel is a sober, chastened, rational liberty. 
It observes the relations which we sustain to God 
and man ; and regards the duties which grow out of 
these relations. It is, therefore, consistent with some 
degree of restraint ; and is limited in its operations by 
definite rules of action. But this restraint is always 
voluntary ; and these limiting rules laccord wiilh the 
dictates of perfect wisdom, and produce uniaterrupted 
harmony and order. In this, it is distinguished from 
licentiousness ; firom that uorestrauied indulgenee of 
passion, appetite, and blind propensity, which pio^ 
duces anarchy in the moral system; which leaves 
one passion to resist another, one appetite to prey 
upon another and one propensity to counteract 99^ 
other ; till the will loSes its power, and recispii and 
conscience cease to perfoim their office. 

Let it not be forgotten, likevrise, that the ehansder 
and condition of the righteous vary with the variaiis 
degrees of holiness, to which they have attained, an4 
with the various spheres of action, m whidi they 
move ; while an equal variety of character and condi- 
tion is exhibited by the wicked, according to the vari- 
ous circumstances and temptations of life, to which 
they are exposed, and the depth of iniquity to which 
they have sunk. The different objects of desire, which 
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engage the attention of the carnal mind, exciting diffe* 
rent passions, gratifying different appetites and leading 
to different pursuits^ are so many task-mastets to the 
sinful children of men ; and they of course produce a 
corresponding variety of external character and con- 
duct A view of two or three general varieties, founded 
on this principle of classification, with the proposed 
contrast, will, however, be sufficient to illustrate the 
instruction, contained in our text, and prepare the way 
for a practical appUcation. 

Fir^i then, look at those men who have placed 
their affections on the things of the world, who are 
seeking wealth as their supreme good ; and contrast 
their character and condition with the character and 
condition of those who seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness ; who obtain and use whatever 
portion of this world's goods is allotted them, with a 
spirit and in a manner consistent with *' the chief end 
of man/' Take this comparative view, and see, 
whether the state of the latter is not freedom indeed, 
compared with that of the former. 

Let it here be premised, however, that the mere ac- 
quisition of wealth, or the mere possession of property, 
does not necessarily imply a love of money ; does not 
prove, that the affections of a man are fixed on things 
below. Riches may be, and without question often 
are, acquired in the path of duty, in a course of use* 
fiii employment; and when acquired, may be, and 
often are, deroted to purposes of benevolence and fe^ 
lidty. Nor does poverty necessarily imply heavenly 
mindedneas or freedom &0ta a covetous spirit A 
man may possess but littie, and yet make that Uttle 
his god. The love of money may be tiie spring of all 
his actions; while this object of his affections is fSont^ 
ever fleeing from him. He may devote all his atten* 
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tion and lall his energies to the pursuit of wealth, with- 
out ever obtaining his end. He may be a miser, 
though clothed in rags and fed with crumbs. 

Let it be observed, likewise, that those, who are 
made free by Christ, are not required to refuse the 
richest bounties of Providence, nor to reject the highest 
comforts of life. They are taught, indeed, that ^' every 
creature of God is good, if received with thanksgiving." 
Nor are they forbidden to provide the means of ERip- 
port in sickness and old age ; of supplying the wants 
of those, whom Grod has placed in a state of depen- 
dence on them ; and even of distributing bounty and 
ministering to the necessities of the widow and the 
fatherless. With a view to these ends, it is indeed 
the duty of Christians to be industrious and frugal 
They are commanded to '^ be diligent in business.'^ 
They are required to "gather up the fragments, which 
remain, that nothing be lost" They are directed to y 

" provide for those of their own. household ;" and to 
labor diligently and preserve carefully, that they may 
be able to " give to him that neededL" Let not in- 
dustry and economy, therefore, be confonnded with 
avarice. The former are consistent with the most en* 
laiged benevolence and judicious hberality ; while the 
latter closes the hand of charity, and drinks up all the 
tender sympathies of the souL 

With these preliminary remarks in mind, look, then, 
at the miser, the devotee of wealth, the man who 
places his chief good in riches, who devotes to their 
acquisition all his attention and spends in pursuit of 
them all his enei^es. See his anxiety and observe 
his servility. Whether he possess little or much, he 
is still anxious for more; he is still the slave of this 
master-passion in his breast ; like the daughtera of thie 
gieedy horse-leech, he still cries^ " give, give." The 
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love of money is not only ** the root of all evil," of 
every species of crime ; but it is an unsatiable desire. 
It gathers strength by indulgence. It expands it- 
self, as the objects of its gratification fall within its 
grasp. It is like the devouring grave which nev^ 
cries, ^* it is enough" ^' He that loveth silver," says 
the wise man, '^ shall not be satisfied with silver, nor 
he that loveth abundance with increase." Till, there- 
fere, this vicious thirst of gold in a man is subdued, 
tm the object of his affections is changed, till the love 
of God come& in and prevails over his love of the 
world, till the unhappy devotee to wealth is made 
firee by Christ, he is in most complete slavery. Com- 
pared with him, the galley-slave is a fireeman. It is 
true, the body of the captive may be chained to the 
oar; but stiU his spirit is firee; his mind may rove 
abroad, his affections may be exalted to heaven. But 
Ike miser, the covetous man, knows no such fireedom. 
His whole soul is chained down to earth His heart 
is imprisoned in iron walls. Not an affection, scarce- 
ly a thought, is suffered to rove fit>m his cruel master. 
Contrast, now, the condition of this man with the 
state of him who is actuated by Christian principles 
and supported by Christian hopes. Is he, by some 
honest and usefiil employment, accumulating wealth ? 
He iBy indeed, thankful for the blessing ; but he is not 
much elated by it It is not his chief good ; nor does 
he sufifer it to engross his attention, to the neglect of 
those duties, which his relations to his heavenly Father 
mid his brethren on earth require of him. He is, in- 
deed, diligent in business ; but this diligence does not 
render him a slave. He is firee to attend to the calls 
of humanity, to perform the offices of kindness, whidbi 
fidends and neighbors and society demand. Especially 
is he firee, to discharge the duties and enjoy the felici- 
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lies of devotion and spiritual commnnicm. Viewing 
his accumnlating wealth as a deposit in his hands for 
useful purposes, and considering himself as the stew- 
ard of Him who bestows it upon him, he is not much 
affected by its increase ; nor is he very sohcitous to 
know, how long or how far it will continue to in* 
crease ; or even how long he shall be permitted io 
hold it in possession. His chief solicitude is to see, 
that he does not waste his Lord's goods ; and his prin- 
oipal inquiry is» how he shall use them, so as to render 
them most subservient to the purposes of benevolence 
and feUcity, and thus best promote the glory of God 
On the other hand, is his property declining? If 
this declension does not proceed firom Ids own &ult, 
if he is neither idle nor extravagant, it caxmot essen- 
tially HitninJRh his happluesa His happiness was 
never dependent on his wealth. He knew its contin- 
uance was uncertain. He has, therefore, never suffer- 
ed it to engross his affections, or Umit his hopes and 
desires. It has never been his master ; bat always his 
oenrant Under the smiles of divine Providence, he 
received it thankfully ; and under the frowns of the 
same Providence, he resigns it willingly. Having 
fix>d and raiment, he is still content. 

The real Christian, whether rich or poor in this 
world's goods, possesses an inheritance, which is in- 
corruptible, undefiled and unfading. He is, therefore, 
neither much depressed nor greatly elevated, on ac- 
count of the uncertain riches of the world. The world 
can ndlher give nor take away that better part, which 
10 secured to him by divine promise. Having learned 
in wiiateoever stale he is, therewith to be content, he 
IS free from that perplesdng solicitude, that senrile care, 
tliat spiritual bondage, which the love of money im- 
poses on the devotees to mammon. 
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That you may hare a fiuiher iUnctraticm of onr sab* 
ject, view another class of the s^rants of sm, and con* 
trast their condition with the condition of those who 
enjoy that liberty, wherewith Christ maketh his disci^ 
plesfiee. 

Secondly^ &erefore, behold the ambitious^ the loreis 
of fione, those who make worldly honor the grtund 
object of their pursuit Before you take this view, 
howeyer, it should be remembered, that a due regard 
for diaracter and a proper deference to the opinions 
of the wise and good, are not inconsistent with Ghns- 
tian liberty. It implies^ indeed, an unsocial if not a 
malevolent disposition, not to desire to please others 
for their good, and thus to deserve their appiobation 
and iavor. It is not only innocent, but commendable, 
to seek that fame, which will render a person more 
useful ; especially, when it is sought with a direct view 
to this utihty. But ttiis desire is far different firom a 
servile love of praise, from that thirst for feme which 
makes fashion and public opinkm the standard of ac- 
tion, and the applause of man the ultimate object of 
pursuit 

Let it be premised here, likewise, that those who 
actually obtain honor among men, are not the only 
slaves of ambition. Here, as well as in the pursuit of 
wealdi, the race is not always to the swift, nor the bat- 
tie to the strong. Thousands continually seek the 
bubble reputation ; while, in quick successioin, it bursts 
beneath their eager grasp. Nor let it be imagined, 
that this domiaeering passion is confined to men of 
any particular rank or profession. It intrudes itself 
into all the walks of life, and selects its victims from 
every grade of society. But wherever it obtains an 
iaifluence, whetiier amcmg' tibe high or the low, the 
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learned or the unlearned, its infla^ice is despotism, 
and its votary is a slave. 

Look at the ambitious man. See with what servil* 
ity he submits to the t3rranny of custom. Behold, 
how he is dragged along by pubhc opinion and party 
spirit, against his judgment, against his feelings, and 
even against the remonstrances of his conscience. 
He dares not speak, till he knows what others, 
espedaUy thoae of his own party, wUl say. He dates 
not act, till he knows what others will do. He dares 
scarcely think, till he has ehcited the thoughts of oth- 
ers, and learned what opinions and sentiments will 
best secure his popularity. 

The love of praise, the desire of honor among men, 
is indeed a peculiarly hard master. It requires the 
most abject service ; and it often requires it without 
compensation. It subjects those who enlist under its 
banners, to incessant watchings and fatigue, to disap- 
pointment and mortification, to danger and death. It 
often demands of them the sacrifice of truth and in- 
tegrity, peace of conscience, health and even life it- 
self. 

Take the duellist for an example. Worldly honor, 
you know, is his object ; and for this, he will do— what? 
For this he will expose his own life, and murder his 
best friend. Now is not that man a slave, who can be 
driven to such an act ? The African slave, under the 
craelest master, is far more free. He indeed is com- 
pelled to labor and sufier, but he is not compelled to 
violate the laws of Heaven and earth ; he is not com- 
pelled to shed his brother's blood, or rush uncalled 
and unprepared to the bar of Grod. This, however, is 
but a single instance, among a thousand which might 
be named, of the extreme and abject slavery of those 
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who love the i^aise of man more than Ihat honor 
which Cometh from Grod alone. The principle as- 
somes, indeed, a great variety of forms ; and operates 
in a great variety of ways ; but whatever form it as- 
sumes, or in whatever way it opemtes, it is the same 
tyrannic power, and it subjects its votaries to the same 
cruel bondage. 

How happy, then, are they, who are free from this 
and every similar oppression ! And such, at least in 
a good degree, are all real Christians. Being made, 
free by Christ, they are free indeed. It is true, as we 
have already admitted, that they do not entirely dis> 
regard the approbation or disapprobation of men, 
especially of wise and good men. They take heed, 
that their good be not evil spoken of, even by bad 
men. They would not, unnecessarily give oflfence to 
any man. They wish to please all men, for their good 
to edification. They endeavor to merit the good will, 
nor do they despise the approbation of the weakest, I 
had almost said the basest, of the human race. If 
popularity, if human applause, if the praise of man 
can extend our influence, and thus render us more 
us^ul in society, it would be impradent, it would be 
wicked, proudly and wantonly to disregard it But, 
although the Christian does not disregard reputation, 
nor willingly throw away a good name ; yet, when it 
is filched from him, he can rise superior to the most 
oppressive weight of slander ; and with serenity of 
mind rest on the consciousness of his own integrity' 
and the support of approving Heaven. Nor can he be 
induced to swerve from the course of troth and upright- 
ness by the flatteries or reproaches of men, of friends 
or foes. He has higher, purer, stronger motives of ao 
tkm, than those which the praise of man can inspire. 
He loves not this praise, for its own sake ; of course, 
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he never seeks it^ as an end If he can find it in fhe 
path of duty, he will not reject it, nor carelessly pass it 
by ; but will seize upon it, and use it, as a means of 
promoting the cause of truth and righteousness. If it 
cannot be found in this path, he will not turn aside in 
search of it He can be happy with it, or contented 
without it The fame which follows merit, he can 
convert into an instrument of virtuous influence and 
general utility; but the fame which is sought with 
selfish views and obtained vnthout merit; which 
when obtained, fosters pride and becomes an instru- 
ment of mischief; which is the tyrant of its possessor, 
and renders him a tyrant in society, has no charms for 
fhe real Christian. The chains of that carnal mind, 
by which it might have bound him, are broken. He 
is made firee by Christ ; and is free indeed. 

There is another large class of impenitent sinners, 
of men destitute of religious principle, who seek for 
happiness in the indulgence of appetite and fhe vari^ 
ous gratifications of sense ; who are devoted supreme* 
ly to what are called the pleasures of the world 
Thirdh/j therefore, if you would see our doctrine more 
fully illustrated, cast your eyes on them ; and contrast 
their condition with that of Christians, of self-denying 
Christians, who live above the world while they are in 
it ; who use the things of the world, as not abusing 
them ; whose pleasures all lie scattered in the path of 
duty ; and are enjoyed, as these pilgrims proceed on 
their way to heaven. 

Under this head of discourse, however, as under the 
two former, it is necessary to throw in a caution, in 
order to guard against misapprehension. Let it be 
remembered, then, that there are enjo3rments, not 
flowing directly from the ofEices of religion, not even 
peculiar to the religious man, which are, nevertheless^ 
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consistent with religious piinciple and Christian 
acter ; which, under the control of holy principle, are 
sanctified, rendered useful, and sometimes even con- 
verted into imperious duties. Such are the pleasures 
which flow from social intercourse and intellectual 
improvement, from refined conversation and judicious 
reading, from the interchange of thought and feeling 
among fnepds, from the study of the works of nature 
and art, from the perusal of hooks of science and taste ; 
in a word, from sdi those bodily exercises and intellec- 
tual pursuits, which have a general and direct ten* 
dency to promote health, invigorate the powers of the 
mind, or improve the temper and disposition of the 
heart ; and which are calculated, either to qualify or 
incline us, to do good in our day and generation. 

Christianity does not forbid us to partake, tempe- 
rately, of the bounties of Providence. On the con- 
trary, it spreads before us these bounties, in rich pro- 
faaon, and says: ^'Eat, O friend, and drink, O be- 
loved." It does not command us to neglect our bodily 
health or intellectual improvement On the contrary, 
it directly encourages that degree of attention to these 
objects, which is consistent with the calls of pre- 
scribed duty, which may increase our means of doing 
good, which may enable us more successfully, ta 
^^ glorify Grod with our bodies and spirits, which are 
his." It does not require us, to eradicate the sympa- 
thies of our nature, to stifle our social feelings, and re- 
tire with the hermit to his cave, with the monk to his 
cell, with the nun to her convent In opposition to 
this, it directs us to cultivate these feelings, furnishes 
means for their sanctification, and prescribes rales for 
their exercise. But it does forbid excess, licentious- 
ness, and aU vain purauits. It enjoins moderation and 
temperance, in all the innocent gratifications of ani- 
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mal appetite and social sjrmpathy ; while it expressly 
prohibits every species and degree of indulgence^ 
which is calculated to injure the health of the body, 
enfeeble the faculties of the mind, sear the conficiencey 
or harden the heart ; which would prove injurious to 
us, or render us injurious to society. It says to us : 
" Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to 
the glory of Grod." 

To those, who admit the truth and feel the force of 
these general remarks, it may seem almost superflu- 
ous to proceed with the illustration ; or attempt for- 
mally to prove, that he, who under the purifying influ- 
ence of the gospel has obtained such self-command, 
as to be able to regulate all his propensities^ and ob- 
serve a due moderation in all his indulgences and 
pursuits, is free indeed, compared with the man who 
is devoted to the pursuits of pleasure, who has no con- 
trol over his animal appetites, who is bound in the 
chains, which they forge ; and forced to submit to the 
unreasonable and destructive commands which fliey 
impose. But, if any doubt the truth of our positions, 
let them attend to facta Let them caieflilly observe 
the devotees of pleasure, and they will be convinced, 
that such persons are slaves ; they will feel the force 
of the inspired maxim : '^ She that liveth in pleasure, 
is dead while she liveth." 

It is not because worldly and forbidden pleasures 
produce positive and lasting enjoyment, that those 
who are devoted to them, continue in their service. 
These misnamed pleasures never fulfil what they pro- 
mise. They often satiate and disgust, and they al- 
ways leave a sting behind. But they are pursued, 
because their votaries are slaves. Driven on by their 
domineering appetites, whose cravings with them are 
like whip^ of scorpions^ they proceed in the path <ii 
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ruin ; and often, with fheir eyes open, and in full view 
of their danger, rash into the abyss of dissipation and 
wretchedness. Hare you seen the wily serpent charm 
the thoughtless bird ? Have you seen her, under the 
spell, resigning the power of her wings ; and though 
apparently sensible of her approaching fate, and occa^ 
sionally agitated with distress, yet continually advanc* 
ing nearer and nearer to her subtle destroyer, till "she 
quietly sinks into his devouring jaws? Then have 
you seen an emblem of the sons ax|d daughters of 
worldly pleasure. They often see their danger when 
it is too late to retreat; and are not unfrequently 
overwhelmed with distress, when there is no space 
for repentance. Having once yielded to the allure- 
mratts of the syren, the charm soon takes effect ; and 
they are dmwn along, though reluctantly, and some* 
times gradually, yet almost surely, to the pit of de* 
straction, like the charmed and self^evoted bird to 
the serpent's mouth. 

Not only those indulgences, which are criminal in 
fliemselves and expressly forbidden ; but even those 
pleasures, which are generally esteemed innocent, are 
often dangerous to virtue and happiness. For, when 
eageriy sought, they gradually acquire an undue as- 
cendancy in the mind, and finally exert a despotic 
power over the will and conscience. Indeed, we may 
lay it down, as a maxim of tiie first practical impor- 
tance, that all pleasure, whatever be its native charac- 
ter, or original tendency, when made an ultimate ob- 
ject of pursuit, and sought solely fat its own s8A:e, will 
either disappoint or destroy its votary. It will disap- 
point his hopes at once ; and drive him back to more 
rational and manly porsnits, wearied, mortified, and ill 
prepared for tiiem; or it will continue to flatter and 
deoeiTe, tiU his de0tmetion ia made sure ; tiU he has 
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become int^pable of reliahiiig higher and purer joys ; 
till his energies are exhausted in the vain pursuit, and 
he is left to sink down in inglorious lassitude and 
hopeless despair. That pleasure only is real, safe, and 
worthy of being sought, which falls easily within our 
reach, which is found scattered along in the path of 
duty, which grows out of some rational and usejful 
employment, which is adapted to the nature and con- 
dition of intellectual and moral beings, Uving for eter- 
nity and forming characters for heaven ; which, in a 
word, we may enjoy without stopping in the Chris- 
tian course, or turning aside firom the narrow way of 
eternal life. 

Thus have I endeavored to illustrate the instraction 
of our text by an appeal to observation and experi- 
ence. The illustration might be pursued more exten- 
sively and minutely; but the result, in every case, 
would be the same. We should find, were it possible 
to make the examination universally and with suffi- 
cient minuteness, that every impenitent man is under 
the influence of some ruling passion or appetite ; and 
is pursuing some temporal object with a spirit of ser- 
vility; with an exclusiveness which his own sober 
judgment condemns ; with an eagerness which ren- 
ders him a slave. We should discover, too, that the 
bonds of iniquity are drawn closer and closer, and the 
chains of sin more firmly riveted and rendered stronger 
and stronger, the longer they are worn. We should 
leam, moreover, that every man, who possesses true 
independence of mind and fireedom of spirit ; who is 
able to regulate his passions and appetites, according 
to the dictates of a sound judgment and an en- 
lightened conscience, is ready to ascribe this exalted 
and glorious Uberty to the grace of God, the sanctify- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit, the mediation of 
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Christ his Redeemer. We should be peisdaded, final- 
ly, that the elevation of this liberty, or the perfection 
of this freedom, bears an exact proportion to the de- 
gree of holiness, to which each individual has attained ; 
and produces a correspondent degree of positive en- 
joyment and permanent felicity. But enough has 
been said, I hope, to furnish every one with reflections 
for personal application and improvement ; to inspire 
all with an ardent love of that hberty wherewith Christ 
maketh his disciples free. 

Wherefore forget not, my hearers, that " whosoever 
committeth sin, is the servant of sin." Remember, 
too, that " if the Son shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed." Be persuaded to become his disciples. 
Imbibe his spirit, follow his example, and continue in 
his word. Then shall ye know the truth, and the 
troth shall make you free. 
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BARNABAS, A GOOD MAN 



ACT8ZL9S-4M. 

ASD THET BBRT FOXTE BABHABAB, THAT HB SHOULD OO AB FAB AB AHTIOCB^ 
WHO, WHBN HB OAHB, AKD HAD BBBV THB OBACB OF OOD, WAS GLAD; AVD 
BZROKTBD THBX ALL, THAT WITH FVBFOSX OF BBABT TBBT WOVLD CL8ATH 
UKTO THB LOBD; FOE HB WA8 A GOOD MAB; AKD FULL OF THB HOLT 
OHOBT AKD OF FAITH; AHD MUCH PBOPLB WAS ADDED UKTO THB LOBD. 

To pervert language from its proper meaning, and 
thus to confound things, which are distinct from each 
other, is both a misfortune and a crime. It is a misfor- 
tune, because it leads to self-deception. It is a crime, 
because it is calculated to deceive othera An in- 
spired prophet loag since pronounced a woe on those 
who are subject to this perversity of mind, and guilty 
of this deluding art : '^ Woe unto them, that call evil 
good, and good evil ; that put darkness for hght, and 
light for darkness ; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter !" And yet, how frequently is this done ! It 
seems, indeed, to be a general propensity in depraved 
man, to confound moral distinctions; a propensity, 
which many indulge without any apparent restraint, 
breaking down, as far as their influence extends, the 
barriers between truth and falsehood, virtue and vice, 
holiness and sin ; confounding that which is good and 
acceptable in the sight of the Lord, with that which is 
evil and offensive in his sight From this propensity, 
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few indeed, if any in this life, are entirely exempt 
Occasionally it gains the ascendancy over the good 
purposes and benevolent feelings even of advanced 
Christians. Nor can it be completely eradicated from 
the heart, but with the last bitter root of sin, the last 
lurking fibre of depravity. How often are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of a ^' good man," misrepre- 
sented and ridiculed by the wicked and profane ; and 
forgotten or confounded with that which is common to 
sinners and saints, even by those who undertake to de- 
scribe the Christian character, and to point out the path 
of holiness and the way to heaven ! And how many 
are thus flattered and deceived; induced to think 
themselves something when they dre nothing, virtu- 
ous and good when there is no gopd thing in them, 
prepared for heaven when in the sight of Grod they 
are impenitent and unholy, living without God, and 
treasuring up to themselves wrath against the day of 
wrath ! Oh ! how many are thus drawn into a state 
of dangerous 8eIfHK>mplacency, and sometimes of fatal 
security and everlasting destraction ! How important, 
therefore, is it, that this self-deception and spiritual de- 
lusion should be prevented ; and this propensity to 
confound good and evil counteracted. 

Now, to do this efiectually, to guard against in« 
dulging this propensity in ourselves, and to be able to 
resist its pernicious influence when exerted by others, 
we must repair to the Scriptures of truth. To learn 
what constitutes ^^ a good man,'' and thus be able to 
form a proper estimate of our own characters, we 
must reject aU human standards of truth and duty ; 
and look directiy to that perfect standard, which the 
Holy Spirit has established. 

What, then, it may be asked, are the characteristics 
of a good man, according to the Scriptures? To this 
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inquiry our text furnishes a iiill and satisfactory an- 
swer. And it does this in a manner peculiarly im- 
pressive, by exhibiting the example and dehneating 
the character of Barnabas ; " who, when he came to 
Antioch, and had seen the grace of God," in the con- 
version of many of his fellow-men, " was glad, and ex- 
horted them all, that with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord ;" for, it is added, " he was a 
good man and full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith." 

In this account of Barnabas, four things, which 
unite to constitute him " a good man," may be dis- 
tinctly observed. 

L The origin or efficient cause of the Christian 
character ; " he was full of the Holy Ghost" 

n. The great .principle, which gives activity to all 
the Christian graces, and produces all the Christian 
virtues ; " he was full of faith." 

ni The personal happiness and inward joy which 
the believer feels in contemplating the glory of God, 
in connection with the salvation of men ; " he was 
glad when he had seen the grace of God," displayed 
in the recent conversions at Antioch. 

IV. The effect of Christian principle, awakened by 
Christian experience ; the activity and zeal of Christian 
benevolence, flowing from "joy in the Holy Ghost ;" 
" He exhorted them with purpose of heart to cleave 
imto the Lord ;" and so, through his instrumentality, 
" much people was added unto tiie Lord." 

Each of these particulars claims a distinct notice 
and illustration ; and will furnish matter for general 
application and personal improvement for us all. 

I. Let it be remembered, then, that Barnabas, the 
" good man," according to the testimony of inspiration, 
" was full of the Holy Ghost" Here, indeed, we find 
the efficient cause of all goodness in man. Here we 
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discover the trae origin of the Christian character. 
Here we behold the creative power of the divine Ufe 
in the human souL It is a doctrine of the gospel, 
taught by Christ himself, that '^ that, which is bom of 
flesh, is flesh ; and that, which is bom of the Spirit is 
spirit" As a necessary consequence of this truth, we 
are taught by the same authority, and in language in- 
volving the same strong figure, that, '^ except a man 
be bom again, born of the spirit, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God." And in accordance with this doc- 
trine of the necessity of regeneration by the agency and 
influence of the Holy Spirit, we are further taught, 
that all who believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thus become the sons of God, are '^ bom not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God" 

Indeed, if we consider the depravity of the human 
heart, as deUneated in the Scriptures ; . if we view 
mankind, as they are by nature, and as that nature is 
displayed in the practice of impenitent sinners, who 
are destitute of holiness, living without God in the 
world and without regard to his authority, we shall 
see the absolute necessity of this divine influence, 
this powerful operation of the Holy Spirit, to renew 
and sanctify their souls. We shall hence learn to at- 
tribute th^ origin and progress of holiness, whether in 
ourselves or others, to the Spirit of the Lord ; and with 
the Psalmist shall ascribe unto God all the glory of 
our salvation. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that this work of 
grace in the heart, though a divine work, is neverthe- 
less performed in a manner perfectly consistent with 
the free agency, complete accountability and voluntary 
exertions of man. Those who believe on the Lord 
Jems Christ, believe in view of evidence, and without 
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constraint on their mindB. Those who repent and 
tarn unto the Lord, repent of sins, of which their own 
consciences, enlightened by the Spirit, convict them. 
Those who submit to God, submit voluntarily and 
cheerfully: they are willing in the day of Chrisfs 
power ; and he gives them power to become the sons 
of Grod. Those who are renewed and sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit, yield to his kindly influences, and are 
thus filled with all his fulness, and moulded into his 
image. But from those who resist the Holy Ghost, 
he fleeth ; leaving them to harden their hearts and 
perish in their sins. They are condemned, because 
they resist, because they believe not, because they 
choose death rather than life, because they love dark- 
ness rather than light They are lost, because they 
will not obey the voice of the Lord, nor yield to the 
strivings of the Spirit, nor come unto Christ, that they 
may have life. Yea, they perish in their sins, not be- 
cause there is any deficiency in the provision for their 
pardon, or in the offers of grace for their assistance ; 
but because they reject both ; because ^^ they tread 
under foot the Son of God," and do '^ despite to the 
Spirit of grace." 

Let it be remembered, too, that the work of the 
Spirit, in the conversion and the sanctification of sin- 
ners, is ordinarily perfotrmed by exciting them to the 
use of the appointed means of grace. Although those 
who are begotten to a Uvely hope through Jesus Christ, 
are bom of the Spirit ; yet are they, in the language of 
Scripture said to be '* bom again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorraptible, by the word of God." The 
scdvation of men is ordinarily efiected by the preadi- 
ing of the gospel, imder the enlightening influences 
of the Holy Spirit And this spirit, granted in an- 
swer to pmyer, excites them to inquiry, leads them to 
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vq^entftftce, and disposes them to receive and obey 
the truth in love. They are, indeed, sanctified by the 
Spirit; but it is through the truth. Both of these 
af^encies are necessary to the accomplishment of the 
work. The word of God is the sword of the Spirit, 
by which sinners are subdued and brought into subjec- 
tion to the law of Christ Without the life*giving influ- 
raioes of the Spirit, the word is <^ a dead letter," and has 
no power to save the souL But; where the truth of the 
word is ai^lied to the heart and conscience by the efifec- 
tual operations of the Holy Spirit, it becomes ^' the pow« 
er of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation." 

ArecoUeetion of this remark, is, indeed, highly im« 
portant, to guard against self-delusion and fanaticism 
on the one hand^ and an antinomian stupidity and fa* 
tal inaction on the other. It is necessary to keep us, 
on the one hand, from the indulgence of wild imagi- 
nations and unsanetified passion, and on the other, 
from sinking into a state of carelessness or despair. 
It is calculated to lead us carefully to try the spirit, 
by which we are aclxiated, whether it be of God ; 
and to examine all our feelings, and compare them 
with the unerring standard of Christian experience, 
as exhibited in the records of inspimtion. Many, 
through a forgetfuUiess of this united agency of the 
Spirit and the word, in the work of sanctification, 
deceive themselves, and cherish false hopes or ground- 
less fears ; and many by carelessly neglecting or wil- 
fully perverting this great doctrine of tiie gospel, lead 
otheiB into error, and leave them in a state of despair 
or false security. To ^^ the law and to the testimony," 
tiierefore, we must repair ; and by them try our doc- 
trines and test our experiences. If we speak not ao- 
cording to these, or if our experiences accord not with 
these, it is^ because tfaare is np truth and no grace in US. 
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If, now, you try the characters of those who are 
called " good men," in the loose language of the world, 
by this standard, how deficient will many of them ap- 
pear. You hear one thus denominated, because he is 
firee from pubUc crimes and scandalous offences ; an- 
other, because he is constitutionally phlegmatic and 
inactive ; a third, because he is zealous for the mere 
forms of religion, or is exemplary in a few branches of 
external morality; while all perhaps, as their incon- 
sistency of conduct seems to indicate, are actuated 
solely by selfish motives and worldly policy. 

When I see men indifferent to nothing, but the 
cause of Christ, and the piety and benevolence which 
he has enjoined, cold and silent on no subject, but re- 
ligion and the interests of eternity, contending eam- 
estiy for anything, but the faith once delivered to the 
saints ; when I behold some ardently engaged in the 
pursuit of the riches and honors of the world, while 
they carelessly neglect the great salvation ; when I 
perceive others zealously paying tythes of "mint, anise 
and cummin," while they habitually omit the " weight- 
ier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith," ob^ 
stinately attached to names and forms, sects and par- 
ties, but indifferent to vital truth and practical piety 
and virtue ; I instinctively ask : are these men " full of 
the Holy Ghost ?" Do they resemble Barnabas ? Are 
they, indeed, and in the true meaning of the phrase, 
" good men ?" 

n We are told, likewise, and this was designated 
for our next topic of discourse, that " Barnabas was 
full of faith." In fliis, we see the source of his spiritual 
joy and active benevolence ; and in this we may be- 
hold the principle of all true holiness and all moral 
goodness, in every real Christian. We may here dis- 
cover the source of all those gracious affections and 
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benevolent actions, 'which compose the Christian char- 
acter, and constitute '' a good man." For faith, in the 
true import of the term, as used in the Scriptures, im- 
plying trust and confidence in Christ, the Saviour of 
sinners, and a full and implicit belief in the testimony 
of Grod concerning his Son — ^this faith, wherever it 
exists, always works by love, purifies the heart and 
overcomes the world. It furnishes both the rules and 
motives of Christian action ; and, at once, discovers 
and embraces the hopes of eternal hfe. We may add, 
from high authority, '^ without faith it is impossible to 
please God." 

If now you try the characters of those, whom the 
t^orld calls good, by this mark, will not the result of 
the inquiry be, as it was in the former case ? Are they 
" full of faith ?" Alas ! how many, who are flattered 
by the application of the epithet goody make no pre- 
tensions to faith in Christ ! And how many, who call 
themselves Christians, show by their conduct, that they 
do not believe in heart ; that they have no confidence 
in the divine promises, and no fear of the denuncia- 

'tions of Heaven ! 

Ill We come in course, to contemplate the reU- 
gious joy, the holy gladness, with which Barnabas 
beheld the growing influence of Christianity, the satis* 
faction and dehght, with which he viewed the increas- 
ing number of beUevers, and the rich display of the 
glory of God, in the conversion of sinners from the 
error of their ways to the wisdom of the just When 
he had come to Antioch, where the gospel had re- 
cently been preached with such power, and the Spirit 
poured out, in such copious efiiisions, that '^ a great 
number beUeved and turned imto the Lord;" and 

' when he had there seen, for himself the grace of God, 
in the reformation of many of his fellow men, we are 
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tdd that ^he vtbb glacL" He rejoiced, that those wha 
were ready to perish had fled from the wrath to come, 
that souls were flocking unto Jesus as '^ dores to thei^ 
windows;" that so many were becoming holy and 
happy, and bringing a new revenue of glory to his 
God and Redeemer. 

Indeed, such a scene must ever fill the hearts of 
trae believers with holy joy. If there is joy in heaven, 
when one sinner repents, surely there will be joy in 
the bosoms of all, who on earth sympathize with the 
heavenly hosts, when multitudes repent and return to 
Zion, with songs and everlasting joy. If our blessed 
Saviour voluntarily endured the cross, for the joy that 
was set before him, in the prospect of redeeming from 
the bondage of sin and purifying a peculiar people for 
eternal life ; if seeing, by anticipation, the travail of his 
soul, he was satisfied ; then, surely, all his followers 
nmst feel a measure of the same benevolent joy and 
holy satis&ction, in view of the reformation and sal- 
vation of those, for whom Christ died. How, indeed, 
can any who beheve, that sin and misery are insepa- 
rably connected, that the impenitent sinner, therefore, ' 
must perish; who have themselves fi^lt the joys of 
pardon and reconciliation to God ; who have imbibed 
a portion of the benevolent spirit of the Redeemer ; 
how can any, thus redeemed, fail to rejoice in the re^ 
demption of others. How can they remain unmoved 
in the midst of scenes so animating, as that which 
was presented to the view of Barnabas, at Antioch ! 
For Ihe same reasons, that ^^a good man" will be 
^' grieved, when he beholds transgressors," who violate 
the law of Grod, and treasure up unto themselves wrath 
against the day of wrath ; he will be '^ glad," when he 
sees them turning firom the error of their ways and 
walking in the truth, becoming holy and happy. 
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If now, in Tie w of this high characteristic of « a good 
nan," we should ask again, how do the so-called good 
men of the world appear, what would he the answer 
of truth ? Would 2K>t the application of this test of 
goodness show their deficiency, and biing us to the 
same conclusion concerning them, to which we were 
brought in the two preceding cases of application ? 
How many are called good, and kind-hearted, by the 
careless and thoughtless, who are entirely destitute of 
this trait, which adorned the character of the '^ good 
man" described in our text How many such are 
there, who rejoice not in the truth and its adTunce- 
ment in the world ; but who even rejoice in iniquity, 
and labor to promote the cause of error; who are 
never glad, when sinners are ^' pricked in their hearts,'' 
and are orying out for mercy, or with derout gratitude 
are singing ^' hallelujahs" to tiie God of their salvation. 
How many are there who ridicule those, who are 
anxioosL to know and obey the truth ; and who some- 
limes turn the sdemn services of God, and his i^ 
pointed ordinances, into a farce ; and thus do what 
tiiey can to hinder the work of the Lord, and check 
die progress of truth and righteousness in the world ! 

lY. Our last general remark is, that the efforts and 
labors of Barnabas, to establish the Christians at Anti* 
och in the faith, and persuade others to follow them 
in the regeneration ; his endeavors thus to promote 
the glory of God, by advancing the righteousness and 
felicity of his fellow men, furnish another distinguish- 
ing characteristic of ^ a good man." ^ He exhorted" 
these new converts, ^' tiiat with purpose of heart, they 
would cleave unto the Lord;" and by bis instru- 
mentality, we are told, ^' much people was added unto 
the Lord." So anxious was he to make the most 
of tins revival, and so desirous to have the church 
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well establidbied, and its members thoroughly indoc- 
tiinatedy that he immediately sought the aid of a more 
experienced fellow-laborer in the work. It is recorded, 
in immediate connection with our text: "Then de- 
parted Bamablis to Tarsus, to seek Saul ; and when 
he had found him, he brought him unto Antioch. And 
it came to pass, that a whole year they assembled 
themselves with the church, and taught much people." 
Some of these efforts of Barnabas, it is admitted, fur- 
nish an example, peculiarly appropriate for ministers 
of the gospel But the spirit which prompted them, 
belongs to the Christian character universally, and 
must be felt and exercised by every true disciple of 
Christ Barnabas did what he could, by his personal 
influence, and by procuring assist£tnce, for the edifica- 
tion of the church within the proper sphere of that in- 
fluence. Thus, not only all ministers, but all Chris- 
tians, will do. Thus will all do, who have felt the 
power of divine grace, and experienced the .blessed- 
ness of pardon and the joys of salvation, who are 
"good men," "full of the Holy Ghost and of faith." 
They will not only be " glad," when they hear of the 
spread of the gospel, and of the reformation of the 
wicked, under its powerful and sanctifying influence ; 
but they will strive, by all the means in their power, to 
encourage and promote this blessed work. They will 
readily and cheerfully unite in every practicable plan 
of moral and religious improvement By example, 
by personal persuasion, by prayer, by imparting and 
receiving counsel and friendly advice ; and by what- 
ever of influence they possess, they will encourage 
and strengthen the righteous, and endeavor to restrain 
and reform the wicked, to advance the cause of the 
Redeemer, and promote the glory of Grod in the sanc- 
tificatidn and salvation of men. It is, indeed, impos- 
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sible, that any man ^'foU of faith and the Holy- 
Ghost,'' should remain unconcerned and inactive, 
while one sinner, within the proper sphere of his in- 
fluence, continues impenitent and '' under condenma- 
tion ;" or one behever, weak and tremHUng, exposed 
to the snares of the tempter and the seducing and cor- 
rupting influence of " a world Ijring in wickedness." 

Should we again cast our eyes upon those who 
claim to be << good men," and whose claim is readily 
admitted by a flattering world ; should we bring them 
to this test, try them by this standard, and weigh them 
in this balance ; would not many of them be found 
wanting ? How many even among those who bear 
the Christian name, do nothing to promote the cause 
of Christ, or the reformation and salvation of those for 
whom Christ died ! 

We might proceed, and collect from the Scriptures 
other marks of "a good man," besides those found in 
our text, and exhibited in this discourse ; or rather we 
might find these ampUfi^ed and illustmted in particular 
precepts and minute descriptions of character. But 
enough has been said, to furnish matter for personal 
apphcation and self-examination. 

Let us, then, examine ourselves by this Scripture- 
standard of goodness; and let us not rest satisfied 
with our conditon, nor hope for a blessed immortaUty, 
unless we find in our hearts and Hves these marks of 
'^ a good man," clearly delineated. Let us not sufier 
ourselves to be deceived by that propensity of the cor- 
rupt heart, which confounds moral distinctions, and 
calls good evil and evil good. Let us not apply to 
ourselves those flattering epithets, nor listen to those 
encomiums of the world, which are calculated to lull 
us to sleep in our sins, and leave us to perish under the 
charm of this fatal delusion, this fake security. If we 
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are called good, by those *who look merely on the 
outward appearance, let us not apply the flattering 
unction to our souls ; but let us remember, that God 
looketh on the heart, and requireth truth and purity in 
the inward part If we are called good by those 
especially, who are in the habit of confounding things 
and perverting language, putting bitter for sweet and 
sweet for bitter; calling evil good and good evil; 
breaking down the barriers between the righteous and 
the wicked, between the penitent and the unbelieving, 
between the profane and him that feareth an oath, let 
us not forget, that their standard is false and deceptive, 
or rather that they have no fixed standard, either of 
trath or character. Before we indulge ourselves in 
self-complacency and peace of conscience, therefore, 
let us repair to the standard of the Bible, and compere 
our principles and feelings and conduct, with that only 
safe and perfect standard for the guidance of human 
judgment, in things pertaining to the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Particularly, let us inquire, in the language of our text, 
are we "full of the Holy Ghost?" Do we possess 
those gracious affections, love to God and love to man, 
which are the fruits of the Spirit ? Have we thus evi- 
dence, that we are bom again, by this witnessing of 
the Spirit with our spirits, that we are the children of 
God ; by this inward testimony of the Spirit of adop- 
tion, teaching us, with filial confidence, to cry, ^ Abba, 
Father ?" - 

Again, let Us ask, are we " full of faith?'' I>o we so 
believe in God, as to trust in his mercy, submit to his 
will, and obey his commands ? Do we so believe in 
the Lord Jesus Chrest, as to rely on his atonement, 
imbibe his spirit, fbllow his example, and keep his 
words? Po we so believe in the Holy Spuit; M to 
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feel our d^pemdeBee on his eBlighteni]]^ and sanctify'* 
ing influences, and daily look to him for guidance in- 
to truth, support under trials, and strength for the dis^ 
charge of duty ? Is our faith of that positive, living, 
aptive Idnd, which works by love, and produces peace 
and lighteousness ? 

Once more, let us ask, are we glad when we ^^ see 
the grace of God ?" Do we rejoice in the progress of 
truth and righteousness? Do we sympathize with 
the heavenly hosts in that joy which they feel, when 
one sinner repents ? When '^ much peojde is added to 
the Loid," by the {^reaching of the gospel and the con- 
vension of sinners, does it fill our hearts with joy and 
gladness, more than they eisiperience, who rejoice in 
the tii»e of harvest? 

Finally ; following the ord^ of topics discussed, let 
9s ask ; are we active, accordiug to our ability and in 
pur appropriate sphere, to promote the glory of God, 
in the salvation o[ our fellow-men ? Do we throw the 
whole weight of our example into the scale of virtue ? 
Do we aid, as fsir as our ii^fluence e&tends, all wise 
plans of reformation^ and all good measures for the 
{Htopagation of the gospel and the promotion of hu- 
9ian happiness? Is it, in a word, our meat and diink 
to do the will of our Father, who is in heaven? 

I cannot dose the discourse, without adding the re- 
mark, thftt the present age furnishes a peculiarly favor- 
able opportunity for the trial of our characters, on all 
these points. Never, since the days of the aposties ; 
pever, since the time of the good Barnabas, has '^ the 
grace of CSod," in the conversion of sinners, the en- 
largement of the church, the extension of the benign 
ioi^uences of Christianity, been more manifest, than 
within the period of the last fifteen or twenty yeara 
The nomlber and ^te»t ojf revivals of rejigicm, in our 
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own conntry ; the united exertions of Christians^ in all 
protestant Christendom, to disseminate the Scriptures 
and propagate the gospel ; the rapid increase and hap- 
py success of missionary labors ; the great number, 
both in Christian and heathen countries, who have 
recently been " added to the church ;" the various as- 
sociations which have lately been formed, to check 
the progress of vice and immorality, to secure the 
temperance and meUorate the condition of mankind, 
to communicate divine knowledge, and promote tiie 
cause of liberty, peace, righteousness and human fe- 
licity ; these things conspire to render the present a 
distinguished era in the history of Christianity and 
the prospects of the world. If, therefore, you read tiie 
religious journals of the day, if you attend to the infor- 
mation which is daily received from the North and the 
South, from the East and the West ; from Europe and 
Asia and Africa, and the far distant islands of the sea, 
if you have any correct knowledge of what is taking 
place in the religious state of the world, you may 
readily try your feelings, and learn whether you pos- 
sess the pious aud benevolent spirit of Barnabas. 

In view, therefore, of all these facts and circum- 
stances, let us ask again, " Are we glad, when we see 
the grace of God ?" Do we rejoice, when we hear of 
the triumphs of the cross ? Do we behold the various, 
the united, the powerful, the unexampled exertions, 
which are made for the spread of the gospel and the con- 
version of the world, with complacency, with approba- 
tion, with joy ? Do we, likev^dse, perform our part in 
this work of love ? By our example, by our conversation 
by our prayers, by our influence, as far as it extends, 
do we endeavor to promote the glory of Grod, in the 
reformation and salvation of our fellow-men? Or, 
like many, do we care for none of these things ; or^ 
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like others^ do we secretly mourn over them ; or, as 
is the case with the bolder class of the enemies of 
truth and righteousness, do we openly oppose all these 
benevolent operations, and treat them with pointed 
ridicule and marked contempt ? 

These, my hearers, are not vain and merely specula- 
tive questions. A faithful answer to them, will furnish 
to each one of us a distinct view of our real character 
and spiritual conditioiL Wherefore, let us judge our- 
selves; I repeat the exhortation, let us judge our- 
selves, that we may not be condemned with the un- 
believing world ! And may Grod, of his infinite mercy, 
make us perfect, through fkith ; fill us with his Spirit, 
Bnd give us grace to rejoice in him and do his will, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. — Amen. 
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PSALM CXXXVU. 5, & 

Ir I FOBaST TQB^ O JBKDSALBM^ IMT MT RIGHT HAND rOSOST HSR CURVIHg. 
IF I DO KOT BKSlElfBER THEJS, LET MT TONGUE CLBATE TO THE ROOF OF 
KT MOUTB. 

Friends and Fellow Citizens ; — The event of Prov- 
idence, which has given occasion for the designation 
of this day, to purposes of meditation, public prayer 
and reUgious instruction, is one of no ordinary occur- 
rence ; and its probable results are of no ordinary in- 
terest to the people of these United States. I feel, 
therefore, that the circumstances, under which we 
meet, impose on me a responsibility of great weight 
and uncommon deUcacy. 

When we visit a family in afiliction, recently de- 
prived of its head, and left to mourn the death of a 
father and a friend; we are not unfrequently embar- 
rassed by the solemnity of the occasion, and the depth 
of the afiliction in those with whom we are called to 
sympathize. Like the confounded friends of Job, 
we are often inclined to sit down in sUent sym- 
pathy, rather than attempt to impart consolation or 
give instruction. But how much more embarrassing 

* This diaconne irai ddiTerad in Nortbboioiigh, at the request of a oommittee of 
that town, on the 14th of Afaj, 1841, in conseqnenoe of the death of IVesident Har- 
rison, who died on the 4th of April, one month firom the time of his Inangaration. 
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IB OUT situation to-day, when the head of a nation is 
suddenly cut down, the chief magistrate of these Unit- 
ed States taken away and put into darkness, the father 
of this great family laid low in the earth, returning 
" dust to dust and ashes to ashes ;" and when we are 
thus called to sympathize with an afflicted nation, 
with our brethren and fellow-citizens, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Under such circumstances of embarrassment and 
responsibiUty, friends and fellow-citizens, I meet you, 
to-day, as a portion of this great and much afflicted 
family. A nation is bereaved ; the head of the nation 
is fallen and the nation is in mourning. It is true, the 
first paroxysms of grief have passed away ; but a set- 
tled glooni still hangs upon the public mind ; and it is 
stiU difficult to give utterance to pubUc feeling, or ex- 
press sentiments in complete sympathy and accord- 
ance with the heart of the nation. The embarrass- 
ment, resulting from the magnitude and solemnity of 
the occasion, and from the multitude of thoughts 
which crowd upon the mind, still remains, holding it 
in suspense, and almost forbidding the concentration of 
its powers upon any definite topic of discourse. 

When we visit an afflicted family, as soon as we 
are able to speak and can obtain a hearing, we find, 
at our command, two distinct subjects, which in some 
of their modifications, are always appropriate. We 
may always, in the language of inspiration, remind 
those most deeply interested in the afflictive event, 
that '' the Lord hath done it," and that '' he doth not 
willingly afflict and grieve the children of men." We 
may, accordingly, exhort them, "not to despise the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint, when they are re- 
buked by him ;" we may encourage them to look to 
him with confidence for consolation and support ; and 
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urge tiiem to strive, with all diligence and meekness, 
to learn righteousness, and grow wiser and better, un- 
der the chastening and correcting hand of their Heav- 
enly Father. We may dwell upon the inexhaustible 
theme of the divine goodness ; and press upon their con- 
sideration, die evidences of wisdom and benevolence, 
in all the revealed purposes of God, and all the events 
of divine providence. Or we may, at least sometimes, 
as often as hope and charity permit, bring before their 
minds the character and probable condition of their 
deceased friend ; and speak of his virtues and excel- 
lences and Christian hopes, not only as a source of 
consolation, but as a means of grace, as furnishing an 
example for imitation and motives to holy effort, as 
calculated to " allure to brighter worlds, and lead the 
way" to heaven. And, at the first view, it might 
seem, that the same subjects, cautiously applied, 
would be appropriate on the present occasion, in ad- 
dressing a portion of this great national and much 
afflicted family. 

But here a new difficulty presents itself to my mind. 
This nation is a divided family. Party spirit has thrown 
among them the apple of discord, and sown in their 
minds the seeds of strife. Even good men have be- 
come, more or less, imbued with this spirit ; and, con- 
sequently, subject to prejudice in judgment, and even 
bitterness and alienation of feeling. Of course, all do 
not view the event, which we are called to notice to- 
day, in the same light, nor look upon the character of 
our deceased chief magistrate with the same degree 
of approbation ; nor do they contemplate his death 
with the same regret and practical improvement On 
this account, restraint is imposed on the pubUc speaker 
of the day, who would not stir up strife and perpetu- 
ate the political divisions of the country. For myself, 
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I have long since come to the conclusion, that minis- 
ters of the gospel of Christ, the " Prince of peace," 
should not participate in the party-manceuvres and 
party animosities of the times ; nor provoke feelings of 
alienation among brethren, by entering into those an- 
gry discussions on exciting, though generally specula- 
tive and abstract questions, which destroy the peace 
of society and endanger the liberties of the country. 
If they must contend, let them " contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints," for the doctrines taught 
and the duties enjoined in the Scriptures, for the cause 
of virtue and piety and salvation, for the advancement 
of the Redeemer's kingdom, " the glory of God, and 
peace and good will among men." 

Thus am I forbidden to enter, to-day, on those topics 
which have divided the sentiments, not only of un- 
principled partizans, but even of good citizens ; and^ 
in candor, I must add, sometimes of good, though im- 
perfect, Christians. I cannot, therefore, with any pro- 
priety, attempt anything like a general eulogy on the 
life, sentiments, and character of our lamented chief 
magistrate. Nor can I, in this place, speak of his dis- 
tinct political views and his proposed measures of ad- 
ministration. But there is one topic, on which I hope 
I may speak without offence, one trait, strikingly and 
forcibly exhibited in his character, concerning which 
all candid and enlightened men agree, whatever they 
may have thought of his political creed, or political 
career. I mean his patriotism^ his love of country, his 
honest and zealous devotion to the pubhc service, and 
what he considered the public good. 

Patriotism^ then, will be the predominant subject of 
this Address, a theme clearly and beautifully illustrated 
in the character of William Henrt Harrison, and, I 
may add, in that of his prototype, Georoe Washinoton- 

36 
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This is a theme of great practical importance, not 
merely to civil rulers, but to every citizen of this Re- 
public ; it is a subject never inappropriate in this land 
of free institutions ; but peculiarly important at a time 
like the present ; when this love of country has waxed 
cold in many, and is in danger of being entirely sup- 
planted by party spirit, and driven from the country, 
with the subversion of our republican institutions and 
the entire overthrow of civil liberty and social order. 

Give, then, your candid attention to this somewhat 
trite but important subject ; as I attempt, in a plain 
manner, to place it before you, analyzed, and stripped 
of false colors and factitious ornaments. 

But here again a new difSiculty meets me ; and 
compels me to stop, and endeavor to remove an ob- 
jection, which infideUty and fanaticism have raised 
against this sublime Christian virtue. It has been said 
by the enemies of Christianity, and too hastily admit- 
ted by some of its friends, that the Kble does not en- 
join, nor countenance either ^^ friendship or patriatim^^^ 
as Christian duties. One writer, at least, of some 
eminence and unquestioned piety,^ has admitted the 
validity of the infidel objection, and endeavored to jus- 
tify the alledged fact, on the assumption, that such in- 
junctions would militate against the great law of love, 
the general principle of universal benevolence. 

It is indeed true, that all private attachments and 
local partialities, which produce acts of injustice to 
other persons and other countries ; which lead to the 
neglect of duty to any individual, or any nation <m 
earth; which exclude jfrom our affections and kind 
offices, those who do not fall within the circle of the 
attachment ; which, in a word, are inconsistent with 
universal good will, or a disposition to do good 

* Soame Jennings. 
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wherever, whenever, and to whomsoever, we have 
opportunity for benevolent action ; it is true, I say, that 
all such attachments and partialities are opposed to 
the true spirit of Christianity. They are, indeed, ema- 
nations fiom that selfishness, efiects of that depravity, 
which it is the very design of the gospel of Christ to 
counteract and destroy. But where personal attach- 
ments and local partiahties are so modified and re- 
strained, as to harmonize with general benevolence, 
they originate and enforce some of the most essential 
duties of Ufe. 

It is true, likewise, that a particular injunction of 
this class of relative duties is less necessary, than the 
inculcation of the general prindple of benevolence ; 
not only because this principle, once imbibed, will of 
course lead to the habitual dischai^e of all relative 
duties ; but because, like the preservation of our own 
persons, the happiness of our fiiends, and the prosper- 
ity of our country, it generally involves our own private 
interest Now, where duty and interest are evidently 
coincident, it can scarcely be necessary to enjoin the 
duty. In such cases, it is sufficient that we are di- 
rected to attend to the motives of action ; to act from 
a sense of duty; "to do all things," in submission to 
divine authority, and with a view "to the glory of 
Grod." Why are we not expressly commanded, in the 
Bible, to preserve our own lives? Not because it is 
not our duty, not because suicide is innocent ; but be- 
cause such a command would be nugatory ; because 
the crime of suicide is against the laws of instinct, as 
well as of r^uson and conscience ; because, (to use the 
language of an inspired apostle,) " no man hateth his 
own flesh ; but nourisheth and cherisheth it ;" and, I 
may add, because nothing can increase the power of 
this instinct, nor supply its place, where it has been 
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torn away firom the human breast by the ruthless band 
of infidelity or the madness of fanaticism and a per- 
verted imagination. The same reasoning may be ap- 
plied, with very little abatement, to the duties of friend- 
ship and patriotism. So intimately is our own happi- 
ness connected with that of our friends, and of the civil 
community, of which we are members, that we can- 
not essentially injure the one, vnthout at the same 
time exposing the other to danger. At least, this is 
generally the case. Hence you often see those who 
totally disregard the obligations of religion, and act 
solely and even professedly from the impulse of emo- 
tion and motives of selfishness, performing acts of 
friendship, and uniting with good men, (though with 
very different principles and even opposite motives,) 
in works of public utility and national improvement 
The happiness of an individual, it was said, is gene- 
rally connected with that of his fiiends and his coun- 
try. Viewed on a large scale, in all its bearings, it is 
indeed always so connected. But it is not always so 
viewed by depraved and short-sighted men. The 
avaricious man, for instcmce, may sometimes be so 
blinded by his ruling passion, as to withhold relief from 
his nearest relative and best friend ; as to act against 
the dictates of common sense and the promptings of 
sympathy and natural affection ; as to become " worse 
than an infidel," and refuse to ^' provide even for his 
own household." The ambitious and Ucentious, may 
likevnse see, or think they see, their private interest as 
disconnected with that of the community ; nay, as op- 
posed to it With these mistaken views, looking for 
personal emolument and self-a^randizement, driven 
on by passion and blind party spirit, they may disre- 
gard the principles of the constitution, violate the laws, 
and undermine the liberties of their country. 
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The enlightened Christian, however, places a check, 
and if he is a man of decision and strength of charac- 
ter, an effectual check upon all those passions and 
prejudices, which lead to the injury of others, and 
thus secretly war against his own souL For his in- 
quiry is not so much, what is interest, as what is duty ; 
not so much, what is the road to power, emolument 
and self^a^randizement, as what is the path of holi- 
ness and the way to heaven ; not so much, how he 
shall secure riches and honor among men, as how he 
shall do good in his day and generation, and finally ob- 
tain that " crown of glory, which fadeth not away." 
Nor does he find any deficiency in the rules of duty, 
prescribed in the word of God. The general precepts, 
the comprehensive . commands, ^'to do good to all 
men," as opportunity is presented, "to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves," " to do unto others, as we would that 
they should do unto us," furnish him with a general 
principle of action, applicable, at all times, and to all 
cases of social intercourse, in all the relations of life. 

But he is not obliged to learn his social duties from 
these general precepts alone. For it is not true, " that 
fiiendship and patriotism" are left without support and 
encouragement in the sacred Scriptures. On the con- 
trary, many of the duties which grow out of these and 
the various other relations of life, are expressly recog- 
nized and particularly enjoined in the word of God. 
Does the Christian, for instance, look into his Bible, 
in order to learn what are his civil duties ; he finds 
instruction, abundant, plain and explicit, both in pre- 
cept and example ; he finds directions to ^^ seek the 
peace of the city, where he dwells ;" to " obey magis- 
trates ;" to " submit to the powers that be ;" and to do 
all this, ^^ not only for wrath, but for conscience' sake ;" 
not only through fear of punishment, but fix>m a sense 
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of duty ; ^th a steady puipose of promotiiig the hap- 
piness of the community, under the influence of a dis- 
interested principle of love. In the apostle Paul, he 
finds an example of patriotic and ardent prayer for his 
countrymen, his brethren according to the flesh. He 
hears the prophet Jeremiah uttering the most pathetic 
lamentations over the ruins of his country ; and the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel i^ging the sacred and patri- 
otic anthem in our text : " If I fo^et thee, O Jerusa- 
lem, let my right hand forget her cunning. K I do 
not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth." He sees one greater than Paul or Jer- 
emiah or David, shedding tears of patriotism over 
the devoted Capital of Judea ; he sees the blessed Je- 
sus, in his human nature, weeping at the prospect of 
those calamities which were coming upon that re- 
bellious, that sinful people, among whom he dwelt 
Were it necessary, many other examples of patriotic 
feeling and action might be adduced from the Scrip- 
tures. But time would fail me, in speaking of Moses 
and Joshua and Gideon, and all the prophets, who 
voluntarily endured hardships and practised tiie most 
disinterested self-denial ; who labored, and prayed, and 
suflered for their country. 

Thus we answer the objections of infidelity, and es- 
tablish the position, that patriotism is not only consis* 
tent with a truly benevolent and philanthropic spirit ; 
but is clearly enjoined in the Bible, both by precept 
and example. Nay more ; we affirm, that it is a con- 
stituent part, an important branch of that benevolence, 
that charity, that love, which is the fiilfilling of law, 
the end of the commandment, the "^ery essence and 
design of the gospel of Christ 

To guard against misapprehension, howeveri it is 
necessary to delineate more particularly the character- 
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istic features of genuine patriotism and distinguish it 
from those counterfeits, which have too often assumed 
its ncune and laid claim to its character and rewards. 
On no subject, perhaps, is there so much temptation 
to hypocrisy ; and in none, I beUeve, is it so often 
practised. How many have made pretensions to this 
virtue, and for a season exhibited the appearance of 
patriots, who were all the while ready to sacrifice the 
welfare of the State to private interest ; and have final- 
ly proved themselves to be traitors ! How many more 
have talked much of Uberty and boasted of their zeal 
for the pubUc good, who have at length dropped the 
mask, displayed their true character, and shown, that 
the Uberty which they sought, was the liberty of self- 
indulgence, the power of oppressing others ; that the 
pubUc good which they desired, was a good to be con- 
centrated altogether in that Uttle object, self Not eve- 
ry one, therefore, who styles himself a patriot, and 
lays claim to the rewards of patriotism, possesses this 
exalted virtue. The mere ofiEice-seeker, who is look- 
ing solely for the honor and emoluments of office ; or 
the mere sycophant, who is courting favor, at home or 
in foreign lands, will profess as much patriotism and 
talk as much of his love of country — as much, did I 
say ? yes more, than the real patriotic Christian, who 
is sincerely and without display, striving to preserve 
the hberties and promote the peace and prosperity of 
his country. But "by their fruits ye shall know 
them." By their conduct, if carefuUy observed and 
thoroughly examined, you may generally discover, 
who are disinterested patriots, and who are selfish 
demagogues and servile sycophants. Their public 
measures, when they are called to pubhc ofiEice ; and 
their private characters, while they remain in private 
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life, are the best, indeed the only faithful expositors of 
their principles and professions. 

I know it is contended, that, in answering the ques- 
tions, who are true patriots, and who, therefore, are 
suitable candidates for public office, we have nothing 
to do with private character. But for myself, I am 
ready to declare, that I have no confidence in the pre- 
tended patriotism of that man, with whatever party he 
may associate, by whatever political name he may 
choose to be designated, whatever professions he may 
make, and however loudly he may boast of his devo- 
tion to the public service ; who does not maintain a 
consistent moral and Christian character, who does 
not habitually regard the authority, and respect the 
institutions of Heaven. The dishonesty the dissipated, 
the intemperate and the profane ; the gambler, the 
Sabbath-breaker and the scoffing infidel ev^n, may 
make pretensions to patriotism ; but, in my estima- 
tion, they are mere pretensions, unmeaning " as the 
whistling wind," and unstable as the fleeting meteor. 
They have^ their price. They may be bought They 
are not to be trusted. Like Benedict Arnold, they 
may wear the livery of patriots ; but when private 
resentments and private interests make the demand, 
they will, like him, betray their country. 

With a view to the proposed analysis and discrimi- 
nation, we may remark, further, that patriotism is not 
merely an attachment to the place which gave us 
birth, cradled our infancy and furnished the sports and 
pursuits of our childhood and youth. This attachment 
is indeed natural and innocent It is consistent with 
true patriotism. It is even necessarily embraced in 
the general import of the term. It is an attachment 
which we should not attempt to diminish ; and which 
we cannot, without great violence, destroy. For 
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What strange mysterioas links enchain the heart 
To regions, where the mom of life was spent ! 
In foreign lands^ tho' happier be the clime — 
Tho' round our board smile all the friends we love, 
The face of nature wears a strangei's look. 

This attachment to our native country, I say, is 
natural, is innocent, is proper, and it should be cher- 
ished. But it is not that holy affection, that pure sen- 
timent, that enlightened principle, that sublime virtue, 
which we denominate patriotism. Though not op- 
posed to this benevolent principle, the mere local at- 
tachment may, and often does, exist without it It is 
common, indeed, to all who have not, by their vices, 
destroyed all the sensibilities of their nature, and for- 
gotten all the pleasing and innocent associations of 
their childhood and youth. It is truly neither virtu- 
ous nor vicious ; for it is not a moral but a natural 
feeling. It is the result of simple, arbitrary associa- 
tion. It exists independent of reason and conscience, 
and operates irrespective of duty and moral obligation. 

The principle of genuine patriotism, I add, is not a 
mere instinctive sympathy with those, who are bom 
and educated in the same country with ourselves. 
This, too, is an innocent feeling ; but it is not peculiar 
to the trae patriot On the contrary, it is common to 
all, who retain the socIeJ sympathies, implanted in hu- 
man nature. Such men never fail of being gratified, 
and they always manifest a degree of mutual attach- 
ment, when they meet in foreign lands. The Shunam- 
ite spoke the language of natural sympathy and un- 
perverted social feeling, when, in reply to the prophet* s 
proposal of an advantageous removal, she said : " I 
dwell among mine own people." Who does not love 
to dweU among his own people ? 

Once more, I remark, that patriotism should be 
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carefully distinguished firom that refined selfishness^ 
which extends beyond selfj only for the sake of self; 
which never performs an act, beneficial to others or to 
the community, without first counting the cost, and 
estimating its bearing on self-interest and personal 
emolument ; which merely comes up to the low moral 
standard of the poet, who said : " Self-love and social 
are the same." For the Christian has an entirely dif- 
ferent standard placed before him ; and is taught, that 
those who do good to others merely for the sake of the 
personal good in reversion, do nothing to distinguish 
themselves from " publicans and sinners." 

There is, if I may be allowed the expression, a na- 
tional, as well as a personal selfishness. And where 
this principle, this selfish patriotism exists, it is directly 
opposed to the principle of benevolence. In its natu- 
ral operations, it leads to the performance and encour- 
agement of acts of unkindness and injustice towards 
other nations, whenever such acts seem to involve the 
welfare of our own country. Like the same principle 
in its operation towards individuals, it never acts from 
motives of justice and benevolence; it never does 
good for the sake of doing good, nor regards right for 
the sake of the justice of the claim ; but merely for the 
ulterior benefit to self, merely from policy and poUti- 
cal expediency. " It is," in the language of another, 
" an inordinate attachment to the interests of a single 
community, in opposition to the general good ; or, at 
least, to the exclusion of a proper concern for the 
more extended welfare of mankind. It is expanded 
selfishness." 

Now this national feeling of partiality, this bhnd 
passion, this exclusive principle, has often been con- 
founded with patriotism. And hence, in some truly be- 
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nevolent minds^ a prejudice has been excited against 
all attempts to recommend a love of country ; as if this 
love implied an unnatural delight, in spreading devas- 
tation and slaughter through the rest of the world, a 
desire of seeing other nations embarrassed, oppressed, 
destroyed; a wish to enlarge the territories of our 
own country, and raise our national prosperity and 
glory, on their ruins. If, indeed, this were a correct 
view of the nature and tendency of patriotism ; if by 
the term were intended ^^ that mischievous and domi- 
neering quality, which renders men ardent in the pur- 
suit of the aggrandizement of their own country by 
the oppression or conquest of others ;" then surely an 
attempt to inculcate the sentiment and extend the 
principle, should be discountenanced and even rep- 
robated by every enlightened Christian. For such a 
patriotism, if any persist in this use of the term, is ut- 
terly condemned by that religion, " whose foundation 
is justice," and whose compendious character is " peace 
and good will toward men." 

But such we contend is altogether a false view of 
the principle of patriotism, and an unauthorized use 
of the term. So far is true patriotism from opposing 
benevolence, that it cooperates with it ; nay, as we 
before observed, is itself a modification of the same 
principle of love to man, in one of its enlarged opera- 
tiona For this love, in all its sanctified modifications, 
be it remembered, is not a blind instinct, but an en- 
lightened principle ; not a passive impression, an in- 
active philanthropy, but a prompting energy, guided 
by wisdom and restrained by prudence ; ever operat- 
ing where its aid is needed, and where it finds appro- 
priate objects It embraces patriotism, friendship, and 
all the sanctified domestic afiections. It provides for 
dependents, seeks the peace of the city and country 
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where it dwells, and extends the helping hand, and 
raises the consoling voice to every suffering object 
within its reach. " Benevolence," (to use the language 
of Wilberforce,) that benevolence, of which patriotism 
is a part and parcel, " is always occupied in producing 
happiness to the utmost of its power, and according 
to the extent of its sphere, be it larger or more limited. 
It contracts itself to the smallest It can expand itself 
to the amplitude of the largest It resembles majestic 
rivers, which are poured from an unfaiUng and abun- 
dant source. Silent and peacefid in their outset, they 
begin with dispensing beauty and comfort to every 
cottage by which they pass. In their further progress, 
they fertilize provinces end enrich kingdoms. At 
length, they pour themselves into the ocean ; where 
changing their name, but not their nature, they visit 
distant nations and other hemispheres, and spread 
throughout the world the expansive tide of theb be- 
neficence." 

I might proceed to point out the marks, by which 
true patriotism may be distinguished from national 
pride and vanity, ambition and a love of conquest and 
glory, prejudice and resentment against other nations. 
With all these has it been confounded. Yet from all 
these is it totally distinct ; and to most of them it is 
directly opposed. But, since what might be properly 
said, on these particular topics, is virtually implied in 
the remarks just made on the more general subject of 
national selfishness ; I proceed to a distinction more 
important ; because it is one, which the nature and 
character of our civil institutions renders pecuUarly ap- 
plicable to the people of these United States ; I mean 
the distinction between patriotism and party zeaL 
These two principles of action, though often confound- 
ed and mistaken for each other, are entijfely distinct 
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The one is a blind passion ; the other an enlightened 
affection. The former is a steady attachment to the 
public good; the latter an obstinate adherence to 
nam«s or men or measures. Fatriotifimy in fine, is a 
settled principle, -which, like a well disciplined army, 
znoires forward calmly and in wder, acts, when action 
is necessary, and contends only with its enemies. 
Party zeal, on the contraiy, is a restless, turbulent pas^ 
sion, resembling in its movements an infuriated mob, 
advancing and retreating without prder or control, 
dealing death and destruction alike to friends and 
foes. 

It is true party zeal sometimes acts in harmony with 
patriotism. And since men, destitute of Christian be- 
nevolence, cannot be made to act from better motives, 
the spirit of party is often appealed to ; and the liberty 
of a country is sometimes secured and its prosperity 
promoted, by the concurrent action of this unholy pas- 
sion with the pure principle of patriotism. But its 
imcertainty, instability and irregularity always render 
it a miserable substitute for the enlightened affection ; 
and when it rises to a certain height and spreads itself 
to a certain extent in a community, it becomes perni- 
cious beyond calculation; worse even, than stupid 
insensibility, and a tame submission to absolute des- 
potism. 

I have only to add to this deUneation, that, while 
every species of false patriotism, is a mere modifica- 
tion of selfishness ; true, genuine patriotism is a modi- 
fication of benevolence, embracing all the inhabitants 
of our country with the same diiimterested affection, 
which in its wider range, and under the more com- 
pxeh^Qtfiive name of benevolence, gathers all nations 
of the earth, and recognizes them as brethren and 
members of the same family. 
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Bat I forbear. I have dwelt long enough, perhaps 
too long, on the abstract virtue of patriotism. My 
apology however is, that the spirit of the times calls 
for cahn discussion and discriminating views, rather 
than impassioned eloquence and mere indistinct feel- 
ing. We have had enough of political excitement; 
we need sober reflection. The country has been 
sufficiently agitated, and the pubUc mind sufficiently 
roused by high emotions, both of joy and of sorrow. 
We should now endeavor to calm this agitation, soften 
down these emotions, and direct this excited public 
mind to sober inquiries after truth and duty. 

Friends and FeUow Citizens, I have been led to this 
protracted discussion, and particular deUneation of the 
features of true patriotism, by the death of a distin- 
guished patriot and devoted friend of our country ; and 
because I thought his death, under all the peculiar 
and interesting circumstances of its occurrence, should 
be made the occasion of enforcing upon others this 
sublime virtue, which he so beautifully illustrated both 
in his pubUc and private life. Yes, whatever some of 
you may have thought of his political creed and pro- 
posed measures of administration, you will all agree 
with me in awarding to Harrison the character of pa- 
triotism ; pure, elevated, unspotted patriotism. Trace 
his progress in life, follow along his path, from the time 
of his entering the public service to the hour when he 
died in that service, overwhelmed with its cares and 
labors and responsibiUties ; and you will find abun- 
dant and incontrovertible evidence of his love of coun- 
try, and his ardent devotion to the best interests oi 
his country. 

As I said, at the commencement of this discourse, 
I am not about to repeat this history and trace the 
events of his life. Were it appropriate, it would be 
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nimecessaiy. For this history is before the country, 
in a thousand forms ; these erents are recorded on the 
tablet of the pubUc memory ; and the image of the 
character, which they develope, is engraven upon 
the heart of the nation. Nor am I about to pronounce 
a eulogy on his private, social and religious character. 
This, too, is unnecessary. The ten thousand anec- 
dotes of his kindness and compassion, his amiable- 
ness and affability, his condescension and meekness, 
his forethought and prudence, his firmness and perse- 
verance, his energy and decision, his fear of God and 
love of maU; have been told, twice told, in the hearing 
of every man and every child in the land. 

My single remaining object is to apply the subject 
of this discourse to the occasion ; to hold up the vir- 
tue of patriotism, as seen in the character of the late 
President of the United States, as an example worthy 
of imitation by all ; and from the solemnity of the oc- 
casion, to enforce the lesson taught, and to encourage 
the universal cultivation of this sublime virtue. Yes, 
I repeat it ; Harrison was a patriot, a uniform, consis- 
tent patriot, a distinguished, an eminent patriot. And 
in this, he has left an example, worthy of the imitation 
of all our public men ; yes, of every citizen of these 
United States. 

Indeed, the history of our country, may I not add, 
of the world, scarcely affords a brighter example of 
genuine patriotism, to which we can point the rising 
generation. We have had other patriots, whose names 
adorn the annals of our Republic ; but none, I think, 
superior in true devotion to the pubUc interest, none 
more consistent, none more lovely. Perhaps you will 
say, that I ought to make an exception in favor of 
Washington. And, as to the time, magnitude and va- 
riety of public service, I would cheerfully make it ; for 
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no one can have a higher veneration for the character 
and memory of that great man^ the father of our conn* 
try. But, with very little abatement I would place 
William Henry Harrison by the side of George Wadi- 
ington, as devoted, successful friends and servants of 
that country, which gave them birth, and received in 
return the benefit of their best services and undivided 
affection. Indeed, I know of no two public charac- 
ters, among the distinguished patriots of America or 
the world, which admit of comparison with each other 
in so many points of view, which resemble each other 
in so many particular traits, which were so uniform, so 
consistent, so nearly without faults, as far as public 
character is concerned ; and which may be, therefore, 
so safely recommended, as models for ihe imitation of 
aU succeeding generations. 

About a year ago, I visited Mount Vernon, the birth- 
place of Washington ; the place where he lived, when 
in retirement firom publi6 service, and the place where 
his mortal remains lie entombed It was to me a con- 
secrated season; and the place seemed like holy 
ground. I coxdd not cast my eyes upon an object 
around me, without experiencing a rush of thought 
and an intensity of feeling, which belong to no other 
time or place. I could not place my foot on the 
ground, where Washington often stood; enter the 
house where he was bom and lived ; promenade the 
piazza where he took his morning and evening walks ; 
visit the room where he studied and formed his mighty 
plans of peace and war ; enter the summer-house on 
the elevated bank of the river, still overshadowed by 
a venerable oak, where he sat to meditate ^^ at noon or 
eventide ;" view the old family vault, covered with de- 
caying cedars, and surrounded by lofty trees of the 
forest, where his remains were first deposited ; or ap- 
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preach the new tomb, where the Sarcophagus, the de- 
pository of his once noble but now mouldering frame, 
is seen through the grates ; I could not stand or move 
' amidst this scene, without associations, too rapid for 
record, too mighty for utterance ; without thoughts not 
to be clothed in words, and emotions, only to be felt, 
never to be described, unutterable, overwhelmning. 
I took time for meditation. I retired from the compa- 
ny, and seated myself on the grass, beneath a wide* 
spreading oak, and in view of both the tombs ; and 
there called up the images of the past, the remini- 
scences of Washington's life and time, as far as memo- 
ry could reach ; and I gave to imagination full power 
to mould and combine them, and give them a '' local 
habitatioiL" It was enough. 

^ I cannot forbear to give you a short extract from the 
imperfect record of my reflections at the time. 

What a man was Washington ! In war and in 
peace, how great ! How uniformly great ! Nowhere, 
at no period, in no country, in no age of the world, if 
you search the earth around, and trace the records of 
time, can you find a parallel character. There may 
have been men, who exhibited more of the lofty bear- 
ings of the soul, more of the moral sublime even. 
There may have been men, too, who exercised a larger 
measure of Christian benevolence, in some of its mod- 
ifications, and displayed more of what may be de- 
nominated moral beauty. But like the spot which 
gave Washington birth, a place of residence and a 
grave, his character embraces both the sublime and 
the beautiful, the great and the good ; more, indeed, 
of grandeur, mingled with the softening shades of 
beauty ; more of dignity and majesty, blended with 
kindness and forbearance ; more of self-respect and 
self-government, in connection with disinterested be- 
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nevolence and lofty patriotism; more of elevation 
with uniformity and consistency of deportment ; more 
amenity, symmetry and completeness of military, civil 
and social character, than is found combined in that 
of any other man, of any age or country. 

Such were some of my reflections at the tomb of 
Washington ; and similar, but less vivid, have been 
my thoughts and feelings, suggested by the death of 
Harrison. I say less vivid ; for we need the presence 
of sensible objects and visible scenes, to give vividness 
and reality to associated conceptions and moral refleo- 
tiona 

I cannot hope to stand on the North Bend of the 
Ohio, as I have been permitted to stand on the we&t 
bank of the Potomac, and indulge reflections on the 
character of Harrison, in the same circumstances 
which placed Washington before my mind, among the 
groves of Mount Vernon. But should any of you, fel- 
low-citizens, visit the West, and sail down the Ohio, 
will you not pause a little while, and view the scenes 
associated with Harrison's life, and indulge in the 
meditations and feelings, which a recollection of his 
public services and distinguished patriotism, asso- 
ciated with the beautiful scenery of nature before 
you, is calculated to inspire ? Such meditations can- 
not fail to make you wiser and better. Such meditar 
tions all our public men need, to prepare them for the 
service of their country. Such meditations, indeed, 
would be beneficial to every citizen of these United 
States, that he may learn the true characteristics of 
genuine patriotism, and feel the importance of elevat- 
ing to public office none but patriots ; none but men 
like Washington and Harrison ; none but those who 
maintain a consistent character of devotion to the 
w^Ukre of the country. 
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Washington and Harrison ; where are they ? They 
are gone ; and we must soon follow them to the 
judgment Let the living example of their patriotism 
call forth our admiration and gratitude, and provoke 
our imitation. And let the solemn voice of death 
awaken our solicitude, prompt us to action, and urge 
us to do quickly, what we have to do for our country 
and our God. Let rulers and citizens, old and young, 
live, while tliey live, not to themselves alone, but for 
others as well as themselves ; to discharge faithfully 
all the duties, growing out of all the relations of life. 
Let them hve prepared for protracted life or sudden 
death. Let them listen to the warning voice which 
proceeds from Harrison's tomb. And, like him on his 
dying bed, let them meditate on the highly significant 
language of prophecy : 

« Watchman! what of the night? 
Watchman ! what of the night ? 
The watchman said : 
The morning comatb, and also the night 
If ye will inquire, inquire ye; 
Return; come!"* 

• These, or a part of these, ore said to 1)e the last words which he distinctly at* 
tered. 
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I BXROST, TBUUWOBS, THAT TIMT OF ALL, 0U7PLICATIOX8, PBATXftS, nmSB- 
0B88I058 AXD GITING OF THAHKB BE KJJJM VOB ALL XXH; FOR KUI68 AITD 
FOB ALL THAT ABB IN AqTHORITT, THAT WB MAT LEAD A QUIBT AND 
FBACBABLB LIFE, IN ALL GODLINESS AND HONB8TT. 

Among the duties enjoined in the Scriptures, none 
is more prominent and imperative, than that of prayer ; 
and among the doctrines of revelation none is more 
clearly and explicitly taught, than that of the efficacy 
of prayer. The duty is inculcated in " precept upon 
precept," illustrated and enforced by example after 
example, and encouraged by "exceeding great and 
precious promises." And thus is the doctrine of the 
efficacy of prayer taught and established by the author- 
ity of the Moral Govenor of the universe. 

There seems, indeed, to be an established connec- 
tion between prayer and the blessings of Heaven. 
They are represented, as bearing to each other, in the 
moral government of Grod, the permanent relation of 
cause and effect The relation may not appear to us 
so obvious, as the same relation in the natural world ; 
because our spiritual vision is exceedingly limited and 



* This discoiirse was deUvered in Dndlej, on the day of the Annual Fast, April 
4,1844. 
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obfictire. But it is no less certain in the one case, than 
in the other. For in both, it is established by the same 
supreme authority ; and maintained by the same un- 
changeable counsels and almighty energy. The con- 
nection itself, we cannot see in either case ; but of the 
fact, that a permanent relation exists in both, we may 
be assured. This fact in the one case we learn by ex- 
perience, and observation on the course of nature ; and 
in the other, by experience and the testimony of di- 
vine revelation. 

We plant and sow, and cultivate the earth, and as 
a natural and general consequence, we obtain the 
fiiiit oi our labor in the time of harvest The seasons 
revolve, the vemal suns shme, and the gentle rains de- 
scend ; and, as a natural consequence, vegetation re- 
vives, and the earth brings forth herbs for the suste- 
nance of man and beast These facts we learn by ex* 
perience and observation ; and hence we discover the 
relation of cause and effect ; and relying on this uni- 
formity in the course of nature, we are encouraged to 
use the appropriate means in order to obtain the de- 
sired end ; to plant and sow, that we may reap and 
enjoy the fruits of the earth. 

With equal certainty we learn from revelation, that 
God governs in the moral and spiritual world, by 
equally general laws ; and has connected the bestow- 
ment of blessings with the prayer of faith ; and we 
are thus encouraged, as moral, dependent and ac- 
countable beings, to use this means, in order to obtain 
his favor and the blessings we need. And just so, 
though in a more limited degree, because our faith is 
weak and our prayers few and feeble ; just so, we 
learn by experience the efficacy of prayer ; and are 
thus encouraged to pray, wifli the hope, with the 
expectation, with the assurance, of obtaining ^' pardon 
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and grace," bleseiiigs temporal and spiritaaL Yed, 
just in proportion to the strength of our faith, and the 
spirituality and fervency of our prayers, we find the 
divine promise fulfilled ; " Ask and ye shall receive ;" 
and the divine testimony illustrated : " The efiectual, 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much." 

Why Grod governs, in the nataral world, by general 
laws, and by just such general laws as he does, we 
may not, indeed, be able to learn. For " we cannot 
by searching find out God ; neither can we find out 
the Almighty to perfection." Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for us, too high for our discovery, too deep 
for our research, too extensive for our comprehension. 
Nor is it necessary, that we should know '' the secret 
counsels" of God, and comprehend "his deep de- 
signs ;" that we should understand, why he made all 
things, as he did, and sustains and governs them, as 
he does. It is enough for us to be acquainted with 
the facta For this is practical knowledge, the only 
practical knowledge belonging to the subject ; the only 
knowledge, necessary to furnish us with appropriate 
means for obtaining desired ends, and to encourage 
and prompt us to use these means, with becoming 
diligence and energy. 

So, likewise, we are in a great measure ignorant of 
the reasons and principles of the divine government, 
iQ the moral and spiritual world. Why God has con- 
nected regeneration and sanctification with a knowl- 
edge of his word and the belief of the truth, as it is 
there revealed; why he has made happiness and 
misery dependent on character, or men in any mear 
sure dependent on one another, in the formation of 
character ; why he has connected the bestowment of 
his blessings with prayer ; we may never be able fully 
to comprehend. Nor, w in tfaie other caoci, in it at ail 
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necessary for us to know. A knowledge of tke fact 
of the connection, and of the duty involved, is enough 
for us. And, however infidels may cavil at the doc- 
trine, and careless sinners neglect the duty^ of prayer ; 
the penitent sinner, the humble beUever, will be sat- 
isfied with the authority which estabUshes the fact 
of its efiicacy, and cheerfully obey the command 
which enjoins upon him the duty of prayer. He 
will account it not only his duty, but his privilege, 
to pray. He will take delight in drawing near to God 
by prayer, supplication, thanksgiving and praise. He 
will pray for himself, and make intercession for others, 
He will pray for blessings, temporal and spiritual ; and 
in all things and under all circumstances, will let his 
requests be made known to God. He will, therefore, 
feel and regard the exhortation of our text; where 
an inspired apostle says : ^^ I exhort first of all, that 
supplications, prayers, intercessions and giving of 
thanks be made for all men ; for kings and for all that 
are in authority." And this he will do, from day to 
day, with a humble and believing heart ; with confi- 
dence in God and fiiith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; with 
a sincere desire for the continued peace and prosperity 
of his country and the happiness of all mankind. 

It is my intention to confine my remarks in this 
discourse, to the particular clause of the text, in which 
Christians are exhorted to " pray for all that are in 
authority ;" that is, as I understand the phrase, for all 
the civil rulers of their country ; for all the constituted 
authorities in the land, in which they live ; whatever 
may be the form of the existing government, the char- 
acter of the administration, or the pecuhar circum- 
stances in which they are placed. 

The subject before us, then, is the duty of praying 
for tmr ami nders; for all in authority among us^ 
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whether that authority is derived from the constitution 
and laws of these United States, or from those of this 
Commonwealth. And tins, my brethren, is a subject 
pecuUarly appropriate to the occasion ; to the public 
services of a day set apart for " fasting, humiliation and 
prayer," by the Governor and Council of the Common- 
wesdth, agreeably to the established usage of our pious 
ancestors. 

In treating of the subject before us, I shall pursue 
the following plan of discourse : 

I. I shall endeavor to explain and Umit the subject. 

IL I shall suggest such motives, and present such 
considerations, as seem calculated to enforce the duty 
involved. 

IIL I shall speak of some of the collateral duties of 
Christians under a repubUcan government ; such, es- 
pecially, as must be discharged, in order to render our 
conduct consistent with sincere prayer for civil ralers ; 
and thus constitute the distinguishing characteristics 
of a " Christian citizen." 

Firsts then, I am to explain and limit the duty of 
praying for our civil rulers, as it is enjoined in the text 
And here, let it be observed, that we are required, in 
this connection, to pray for them, merely as rulers ; 
merely in their official capacity, and with reference to 
their official relations and duties. This is, indeed, 
clearly implied in the marked distinction, made in the 
text between rulers and " all men ;" but more clearly 
in the closing passage of the text, which indicates the 
particular object of praying for rulers, " that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and 
honesty ;" that they may so rale, as to produce peace 
and prosperity, as to afford public security and protect 
personal liberty, as to be " a terror to evil doers and 
a praise to them that do well" This is the end and 
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design of every good civil government ; and with a 
view to this end, all our prayers for our civil rulers 
should be offered. Their lives, their health, and even 
their spiritual condition and eternal salvation, are of 
no more importance, than those of other men, except 
so far as the public service and the welfare of the com- 
munity are involved. It is true, that in the first part 
of our text, as well as in other portions of Scripture, 
we are directed to pray for " all men," for the tempo- 
ral and spiritual good of all men ; and rulers are evi- 
dently embraced, with other men, in this direction. 
They are, therefore, like other men, objects of benevo- 
lent afiection ; and should, with other men, be made 
the subjects of pious supplication. But, when we 
pray for them, as rulers, under their official titles, we 
should limit our views to their official relations, and 
the duties and acts, connected with their pubUc func- 
tions. 

This is a Umitation of great importance ; and espe- 
cially, in times of party division and political excite- 
ment, when wicked men are seeking occasion to 
blaspheme ; and when even good men are more or 
less under the influence of prejudice, and the feelings 
which result from Umited and mistaken views of pub- 
lic policy. And if this limitation had always been 
regarded in our places of public worship ; if public 
prayers for rulers had always been confined to their 
official functions and relations, the consequences would 
have been most happy. Then, unholy feelings would 
not so often have been excited in seasons of devotion ; 
and never, as has frequently been the case, in the bo- 
som of piety itself Nor would the practice of stated, 
public prayer for those in authority, sanctioned as it 
is by the example of our pious forefathers, have fallen 
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into general disuse, through fear of giving oflFence and 
exciting these unholy feelings in the house of God. 

Let it be remembered, then, that when we pray 
for our civil rulers, we should, as far as possible, con- 
fine our views and our supplications to their official 
characters and pubUc functions ; forgetting, if we can, 
their private characters and poUtical views, we should 
pray for them as rulers. We should, indeed, pray that 
our rulers may be wise and good men, " fearing Grod 
and hating covetousness ;"' that they may be guided by 
wise counsels, and led to adopt and pursue wholesome 
measures. We may ever subjoin the petition, that 
whatever may be the character of their m.easures and 
their counsels, they may all be overruled for the pub- 
Uc good, and rendered subservient to the peace and 
prosperity of the community. We should pray for 
our legislators, that they may enact wise and good 
laws ; such only as the pubUc welfare demands ; for 
our judges, that they may judge righteously, fornodng 
their decisions according to the laws and constitutions 
of their country, in the fear of Grod ; for those who 
occupy the seat of chief magistrate, both in our gene- 
ral and state governments, as well as for all subordi- 
nate, executive officers, that they may carry into exe- 
cution the enactments of our legislatures and the de- 
cisions of our courts, with fideUty and impartiality ; 
for all "our officers," indeed, that they may "be 
peace ;" and all " our exactors," that they may " be 
righteousness ;" or, to sum up the whole duty, with 
its object and design, in the words of our text, for " all 
that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life, in all godliness and honesty." 

Secondly^ I proceed, as was proposed, to suggest 
9ucb motives, and present such considerations, as seem 
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calculated to enforc6 the duty before us. With this 
view, I remark, that the exhortation in the text is 
equivalent to a divine command of general applica- 
tion. For, although it was originally and directly ad- 
dressed to Timothy and the Christian congregations, 
to which he ministered in word and doctrine, it in- 
volves a general principle, extending the duty to all 
Christians, in all countries and all ages of the church. 
As men are social beings, and as civil government 
is necessary to the existence of social order and per- 
sonal security, this duty of praymg for civU rulers 
must be binding on all Christians, while they remain 
on earth, under whatever form of government they 
are placed. While they continue to be members of 
civil society here below, it will be their duty, " to seek 
the peace of the city where they dwell ;" and to pray 
for aU th^ constituted authorities of their "country. The 
exhortation, inculcating the duty, therefore, is neither 
temporary nor local in its authority or application ; but 
it is equally applicable and authoritative in all ages 
and in all countries. Yes, my hearers, it applies to 
us ; and it applies to us with as much force, as it did 
to Timothy and the Christians at Ephesus in the apos- 
tolic age. Nor does the fact, that the duty is incul- 
cated in the language of exhortation, in the least de- 
gree, diminish the force of the obhgation. For, as be- 
fore observed, the exhortation, having been given by 
an inspired apostle, is equivalent to a divine com- 
mand. The command of God, then, is upon us ; and 
we are thus urged by the highest motives, which can 
be presented to a believing and obedient spirit, to pray 
for our civil rulers ; to make " supplications, prayers, 
intercessions and giving of thanks for edl that are in 
authority^' among us. Indeed; this consideration alone 
might seem sufficient to enforce the duty. Nor can 
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any one, who feels the full force of a divine command, 
and is truly submissive to divine authority, live in the 
entire neglect of the duty. If you are Christians, you 
must pray ; for prayer is the very breath of spiritual 
life. And, if you truly .pray in the spirit, and accord- 
ing to the direction of the word of Grod ; you will 
sometimes, at the hour of prayer, remember your 
country, and the institutions and civil rulers of your 
country. 

But still we are so prone to grow negligent and re- 
miss in duty; the piety, even of thfe most devout 
among us, so often becomes languid, and their prayers 
so " faint and few," that we all need to be stirred up 
by every moving consideration, to the faithful and reg- 
ular discharge, even of acknowledged duty. Our piety 
needs the aid of our social a^ections, of our sympa- 
thies and benfevolent feelings, of our patriotism and 
domestic attachments, to render our prayers and inter- 
cessions fervent and persevering. I add, therefore, 
that Christians are urged to the faithful discharge of 
the duty of praying for their civil rulers, by motives of 
patriotism and benevolence. If we love our coimtry, 
this love will prompt us to pray for our civil rulers, 
that their measures of administration may be so taken 
and carried out, as to secure the peace and promote 
the prosperity of the whole community. And, if we 
possess a benevolent spirit and wish for the diffusion 
of peace and happiness through the world, we shall 
be prompted by this philanthropic spirit, to pray for 
those who administer the government of our country ; 
that they may act toward other nations with justice 
and reciprocal kindness ; that they may be wisely di- 
rected in their counsels, and disposed and enabled to 
maintain the relations of peace and friendly inter- 
course with all the nations of the earth. 
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That we may feel the importance of this duty, we 
Bhould remember, how much the peace and order and 
prosperity of the community depend on wise and 
wholesome laws, faithfully and impartiaUy adminis- 
tered ; and how much mischief and misery a single 
unequal and injudicious enactment may produce. 
Such, for example, as laws giving license for keeping 
and using implements of gaming, houses of Ucentious- 
ness, and places for traffic in intoxicating Uquors; 
which, wherever they exist, offer direct encourage- 
ment to vice ; establish a most odious monopoly ; 
and authorize a few members of the community to in- 
flict incalculable evils on the rest of society, causing 
more than half the expense of maintaining courts 
and jails and pubUc retreats for the poor and the in- 
sane. 

Nor should we forget, how much the industry and 
virtue and happiness of our country at large, depend 
on the wise administration of our general government ; 
possessing, as it does, power to regulate the currency 
and commerce of the whole country, and of the seve- 
ral States of the Union, in their intercourse with each 
other ; as weU as to prescribe rules for the regulation 
of foreign conmierce, and to enter into treaties with 
other nations, by which our relations with them are 
maintained, and aU intercourse with them regulated. 
We should remember how much suffering and wretch- 
edness may be brought upon the country by a single 
rash act of Congress, or by a single injudicious mear 
sure or even careless mistake, in any branch of the 
government ; such, for instance, as should extend and 
perpetuate an existing evil, or produce civil discord 
and endanger the union of the States, or involve the 
country in unnecessary foreign war. 

We should, too, consider the temptations and diffi- 
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culties, to which rulers are exposed, in consequence 
of the blinding and perverting influence of party-spirit, 
the excitement of an electioneering campaign, section- 
al and local interests, the falsehoods and misrepresen- 
tations of a mercenary and licentious press, and even 
the prejudices of a limited or wrong education. And 
in view of these difliculties, in connection with their 
solemn responsibilities, and the tremendous conse- 
quences which may follow an error in their judgment, 
or even a careless mistake in their measures, we 
should feel for them, as well as for our country and 
for ourselves ; and pray for them with perfect sincerity 
and great earnestness, that they may be preserved 
amidst these diflSiculties and temptations ; and kept 
from these dangerous errors and fatal mistakes ; that 
they may be restrained by divine grace and guided by 
heavenly wisdom ; that all their public counsels and 
public measures may be directed or overruled, so as 
to be made subservient to the pubUc welfare, so that 
peace may dwell in our land and prosperity in our 
habitations, so " that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life, in all godUness and honesty." 

We should cherish these recollections, and often 
meditate on these things ; and thus cbII into exercise 
our patriotism and benevolence, if we have any ; and 
even our private affections, domestic attachments and 
self-love itself, as far as we innocently may, to quicken 
our languid piety, and induce us to pray much and 
with fervency of spirit, for all " that are in authority" 
among us. 

Here I should proceed, as was proposed, to speak of 
those duties which may be considered as collateral to 
that of prayer for rulers* But this branch of our sub- 
ject is so comprehensive and so important, that I must 
defer the consideration of it for the present. Besides, 
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a voice firom the Capital of our country and the tomb 
in that Capital, arrests our attention, and furnishes 
new considerations for fasting and prayer ; and in a 
special manner urges upon us the duty of prayer for 
our rulers and our country.* The melancholy event 
of Providence, which has recently occurred near the 
seat of our national government, in all the connected 
circumstances, should surely be viewed as a solemn 
and awful rebuke ; a rebuke for wickedness in high 
places, and for the practical iniidehty of the nation. 
It shows us, if anything can give us a serious view of 
truth, that it is in vain to put our trust in man, " whose 
breath is in his nostrils, and whose life is a fleeting 
shadow." It reminds us of what we have often been 
reminded, during the last three or four years, by the 
muMpUed deaths of public men ; and especially by 
the death of our last chief magistrate, soon after his 
elevation to office, it reminds us of that which the 
Scriptures and experience teach. But we are slow to 
beheve and prone to forget, that civil rulers, though 
clothed with power, must nevertheless die like other 
men. And, if I mistake not its voice, it sternly re- 
bukes that war-spirit^ which has recently in the Capi- 
tol itself, boasted so loudly of its prowess, and pro- 
claimed so vehemently its thirst for blood ; and that 

* Allusion is here made to the catastrophe and destruction of human life, on 
board of the steam-ship Princeton, commanded by Capt Stockton. The follow- 
ing account of this event is extracted from a newspaper of the 3d of March, 1844. 

"Tbrriblb DI9A8TEB AT Washinotoit. We received yesterday, the intelli- 
gence of one of the most distressing occurrences that we have ever been called upon 
to record. During an entertainment on board the United States steamer Princeton, 
on Wednesday last, at which the President, the heads of department, and many 
other distinguished guests were present, the large gun in the bow of the boat, burst 
at Ae moment of its discharge, spreading destruction among those who were stand- 
ing aionnd it Mr. Upshnr, the Secretary of State ; Mr. Gilmer, the Secretary of the 
Navy; Commodore Kennon of* the Navy; Mr. V. Maxcy and Col. Gardner of New 
Toik, with a colored boy named Henry, were immediately killed ; and sevend othen 
were severely wounded." 
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party-spirit which has there, and everyivhere through 
the land, raged with so much violence and such reck- 
lessness of consequences ; as well as that levity, vain 
pageantry and empty boastings, which for several years 
past have marked the public movements of this na- 
tion. 

I would by no means confine this remark, in its ap- 
plication, to any particular , party in power, or out of 
power. It is applicable, I fear, to aU parties, in their 
hours of success and triumph; at least, to the irre- 
ligious portion of every party, as it comes into power. 
Many, I fear a majority of this great nation, in their 
bustle and show, in mirth and revelry, have forgotten 
the Grod of their fathers, and sunk into practical infi- 
delity. A few, I know, have mourned over these fol- 
lies, this wickedness in high places and everywhere 
through the land ; and have carried the cause of their 
sufiering and bleeding country, before their God, into 
their closets, and even into their pubUc sanctuaries of 
devotion. But is it not time, that all who claim to be 
Christians, of whatever denomination, or of whatever 
political party, should unite in these devotions ; should 
look unto God for the salvation of their country; 
should go from their closets to the ballot-box ; should 
introduce their rulers into office with fasting and 
prayer, rather than by thoughtless merriment and pro- 
fane hilarity ; should consecrate them to the service of 
their country in the fear of God, by prayer and supph- 
cation ; should follow them with prayer in all their 
counsels and labors, and under all their temptations 
and responsibilities ? In view of the prevalence of 
vice and iniquity, folly and sin, profaneness and irre- 
ligion, in the land ; and especially \n view of the recent 
solemn judgments and awful rebukes of Divine Provi- 
dence, 9hpti^ not this whole nation be covered with 
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sackcloth, and all the people humble themselves be- 
fore God with fasting and prayer ? O that men were 
wise, that they undeistood tiiiese things, that they 
would consider and repent! O, my countrymen, 
while the hand of Grod is upon you, repent and turn ! 
To-day let us aU repent and turn unto God, the God 
of our fathers, who ruleth among the nations, and 
^'doeth his pleasure in the armies of heaven and 
among the inhabitants of the earth." " Let the priests, 
the ministers of the Lord, weep between the porch 
and the altar ; and let them say. Spare thy people, 
O Lord ; and give not thy heritage to reproach !" 



SECOND PART. 

Thirdhfy I proceed, as was proposed, to speak of 
some of those duties, which are implied in the exhor- 
tation of the text ; duties, which devolve upon us as 
Christian citizens, living in a republican government, 
and under constitutions securing as much personal 
Uberty, as is consistent with pubhc safety ; those du- 
ties especially, which must be discharged, in order to 
render our conduct consistent#with sincere jwrayer for 
our civil rulers. 

The considerations proposed for this head of dis- 
course are not imimportant or unappropriate. It 
should never be forgotten, and yet men are prone to 
forget, that prayer, in order to be acceptable and avail- 
ing, must proceed from a heart right with God, and 
be followed by a life of obedience to his will. You 
cannot sincerely pray for any blessing for yourselves 
or for others, without a corresponding desire ; nor can 
such a desire exist without producing a course of con- 
duct, corresponding with the desire itself. All other 

40 
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prayer is formal, hypocritical, vain. You are directed 
to pray for your enemies; but how can you truly 
comply with that direction, while you cherish toward 
them a spirit of hatred and revenge, and are contrivmg 
measures of retahation ? You may, in a cold and fot- 
mal manner, pray for the spiritued good and eternal 
salvation of your children and neighbors ; but where 
is the evidence of your sincerity, if you do nothing to 
secure these blessings; especially, if your example 
and conversation are calculated to lead them into er- 
ror and sin ? Such prayers must be " empty sound," 
unmeaning and vain words, if not solemn mockery 
and absolute hypocrisy. 

So likewise, all your prayers for civil rulers, must 
be vain, or worse than vain, while you neglect those 
duties, which constitute the characteristics of a good 
citizen; which are, indeed, necessary to secure the 
end which you professedly desire, and for which you 
formally pray. Our text, as we said before, strongly 
imphes this, by subjoining to the exhortation the sig- 
nificant phrase, '' that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life, in all godliness and honesty." If, then, you 
neglect those duties, which have a direct bearing on 
the peace and prosperity of your country, your pre- 
tended prayers for your civil rulers are vain ; there is 
no sincerity, no heart, no efficacy in them. No ; in 
order to pray aright, you must feel as well as pray, 
and act as well as feel ; you must, especially, dischai^ 
with fideUty, those duties which constitute the charac- 
teristics of a Christian citizen ; a good citizen of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, and of the United 
States of America 

1. Such, I remark, is the duty of using whatever 
of influence we possess, to promote to civil office 
wise and good men, and none but the wise and 
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good ; at least, none but those whom we esteem men 
of sound principles and correct judgment, qualified to 
fill their respective offices, with faithfulness and abili- 
ty. This is not only a Christian duty ; but one which 
l^e - cannot neglect, and at the same time sincerely 
pray for those who are promoted to office. For the 
very neglect of this duty, implies a carelessness and 
indifference to the pubhc welfare, inconsistent with 
sincere, humble and ardent prayer for those on whom 
this welfare so much depends. 

I do not say, that it is the duty of every legal voter 
always to cast his vote for civil officers. This, unques- 
tionably, is generally a duty; because, in ordinary 
circumstances, this is one of the most direct modes of 
^^^su^g legitimate influence. But privilege, be it re- 
membered, does not always and necessarily involve 
duty. Rights do not always impose obligations on 
those who possess them. Some rights may be alien- 
ated ; and the exercise of others, in peculiar circum- 
stances, may be voluntarily suspended without aUena- 
tion fix>m duty. And the elective firanchise, it seems 
to me, is one of this class. As a citizen, as a legal 
voter, you possess the right, and may exercise the 
privilege, of casting your vote. But when it is evident, 
that the exercise of it cannot secure the election of 
good men to office ; when it would oblige you to trifle, 
or to sanction iniquity ; especially, when without any 
present benefit, it would diminish your influence in 
ultimately promoting the pubhc good, you may sus- 
pend it Indeed, I hesitate not to say, you ought, in 
this case, to withhold your hand, tiU you find opportu- 
nity to put it forth to some good purpose. Still, it is 
the duty of every Christian citizen, of every Christian 
person, I add, whether a voter or not, whether old or 
young, whethjer male or female, to use whatever of 
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influence he or she may possess, to promote to dvil 
office, wise and good men; at least, sach as aie 
deemed well qualified for the public service ; and to 
use this influence everjrwhere and by all proper means, 
according to the decisions of a sound and deliberate 
judgment. 

I add, by way of caution, that I would not advocate 
the adoption of any particidar test for office, either ec- 
clesiastical, political, professional, moral, or even reli- 
gious. I am glad that our constitutions prescribe no 
such test I rejoice especially, that in our country, ec- 
clesiastical and civil authority are kept perfectly dis- 
tinct ; that Church and State, in this land of Uberty, are 
entirely divorced from each other. And, I hope, the 
divorce will become universal and perpetual ; that ec- 
clefiiastical establishments will soon ever3rwhere cmm- 
ble into dust, and be scattered by the four winds of 
heaven. The church needs not, and it cannot with- 
out injury, receive the support of civil power. The 
ark of God, though it may sometimes tremble and 
seem ready to fall, needs not, nor will it admit with 
impunity, the hand of XJzzah, to hold it up. Wher- 
ever the attempt has been made, it has always, as in 
Perez-XJzza, proved vain or fatal Wherever union 
between church and State has been formed, the one 
has been corrupted, or the other has sunk into tyran- 
ny ; and thus civil liberty and religious troth have per- 
ished together. No ; let no religious test for office be 
prescribed. But let every man, firee from the tram- 
mels of bigotry and the prejudices of sect and party, 
exercise his best judgment, in selecting for civil office, 
the faithful of the land, and none but those whom he 
accounts faithful ; and let him use his best endeavors 
to promote their election, and secure then* services for 
his country. Thus only can you sincerely, consistent- 
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ly and effeetaally comply with the exhortation of our 
text ; and truly and fervently '' pray for all that are in 
authority." 

2. Another Christian duty, growing out of our rela- 
tion to civil society, essentially connected with sincer- 
ity in praying for rulers, is ohedience and submission to 
civil authority. Indeed, this duty is very exphcitly, and 
in very strong lan^age, enjoined in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. " Submit yourselves," said the apostle Peter, 
"to every ordinance of man, for the Lord's sake; 
whether it be to a king, as supreme, or unto governors, 
as unto them that are sent by him, for the punishment 
of evil doers and the praise of them that do well." 
** Let every soid," said the apostle Paul to Christians 
at Rome, " be subject to the higher powers. For the 
powers that be, are ordained of God. For rulers are 
not a terror to good works, but to the eviL" The same 
apostle, likewise, directs Titus, as pastor and teacher of 
the church - in Crete, to " put them in mind to be 
subject to principalities and powers, to obey magis- 
trates, to be ready for every good work." And all this 
implicit obedience and unreserved submission to civil 
authority is enjoined on Christians, not as a matter of 
prudence and mere expediency, but as a subject of 
duty and high obligation. For it is added, in the epis- 
tle to the Romans : " Wherefore ye must needs be 
subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience 
sake ;" not merely through fear of the penalty of vio- 
lated law ; but from a sense of duty and regard to the 
will of God. 

By some, it has been maintained, that we are not 
bound to obey laws, which we account unwise and inju- 
didous ; that we may innocently violate or evade such 
laws ; provided we are willing to risk the danger of 
detection, and when detected, patiently suffer the pen- 
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alty. Such, I remember, was the doctrine of some, 
with reference to the restrictions on commerce during 
the existence of the embargo, which preceded our last 
war with England Such seems to be the practical 
doctrine of all, who attempt to evade our excise-laws, 
post-office laws, and all laws enacted for the purposes 
of revenue and the protection and encouragement of 
domestic industry. And such, in appUcation to the 
action of States with reference to the government of 
these United States, is the modem doctrine of nulli- 
fication. Such, however, is not the doctrine of the 
Scriptures ; and such, it seems to me, is not the doc- 
trine of reason and common sense ; since it would, if 
carried out, nullify all human law and undermine all 
civil authority. No ; the duty of obedience to civil au- 
thority is not a matter of expediency merely, but of obli- 
gation, moral and religious obligation. It is subject to 
no exception, but that of inconsistency with higher 
duties, under the express command and absolute au- 
thority of Heaven. Aad here the exception is made, 
illustrated and recorded for our instruction by the pen 
of inspiration ; settled, indeed, by the same authority, 
that has prescribed the general rule and enjoined the 
duty. 

Thus, when Saul in his madness, ^' said unto the 
footmen, that stood about him, ' turn and slay the priests 
of the Lord, because their hand also is with David,' 
the servants of the king would not put forth their 
hand, to fall upon the priests of the Lord." Thus, too, 
when Nebuchadnezzar had issued a decree, requiring 
all his subjects to fall down and worship the image 
which he had set up, enforcing the command by a 
most appaUing penalty, there were found among his 
Jewish subjects, those who felt themselves bound by 
higher authority to resist the decree at aU hazards ; 
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and they said : ^' Be it known unto thee, O king, that 
we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up." Thus, moreover, 
when the rulers at Jerusalem commanded the apos- 
tles, " not to speak any more, nor teach in the name 
of Jesus ; Peter and John answered and said unto 
them, Whether it be right in the sight of God, to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For 
we cannot but speak that which we have seen and 
heard. We ought to obey God, rather than man." 
And thus are we taught, that whenever a civil law, or 
a command of a magistrate, requires us to disregard 
higher authority and violate the laws of God ; the civil 
obligation is cancelled ; and we are bound to resist 
the assumed authority, even unto death ; always re- 
plying to those, who make the demand, in the spirit, 
if not in the words of the persecuted apostles : " we 
ought to obey Grod rather than man." 

These cases of resistance to civil authority illustrate 
the principle, on which the exception to the Scripture 
rule of obedience iA founded. Nor is there any other 
exception to the general law, sanctioned by the same 
authority ; unless you should say, that this does not 
include the right of revolution ; the right of withdraw- 
ing from abused power ; the right of resisting perverted 
authority ; and changing the whole stracture of civil 
government, whenever it has ceased to answer the 
purpose of its institution, and by reason of a complete 
perversion, lias become " a terror to good works and a 
praise to them that do evil" Since all just civil au- 
thority originates from the mass of the community, and 
is delegated for the public good, the right of revolution, 
as a last resort, and in extreme cases of the abuse of 
power, unquestionably exists. But, while civil gov- 
emment continues to exercise its proper frinctions, and 
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to answer, in a good degree, the ^id for which it was 
instituted ; while civil rulers are sustained in authority 
by public sentiment and public feeUng, whatever may 
be their defects of character, and however unwise 
some of their measures may appear to you, the duty 
of obedience and submission to civil authority con- 
tinues ; and presses its claims on the conscience of 
all who are capable of feeling moral obligation and 
religious motives. 

Our present object in discussing this subject, how- 
ever, is to show its connection with sincere and ac- 
ceptable prayer for civil rulers ; and for this purpose 
enough has been said Remember, therefore, if you 
would comply with the exhortation of the text, and 
pray for all that are in authority, with sincerity and 
fervency, you must " submit to the powers that be ;" 
and you must do it, not only '^ for wrath, but for con- 
science sake." 

3. Another duty, without the discha]i^ of which 
we are unprepared to offer sincere and effectual prayer 
for civil rulers, is that of maintaining due respect for 
men in office^ and viewing their official character and 
conduct with candor ; speaking of them with truth 
and simplicity and kindness even ; representing their 
persons and conduct in the light of troth and nature, 
without prejudice or partiaUty, or the least perversion 
of facts or distortion of character. " Thou shalt not 
speak evil of the rulers of thy people," is a direction 
of as high authority and extensive appUcation, as that 
which enjoins the duty of prayer for civil rulers. And 
a faithful regard to the former constitutes an essential 
preparation for the due observance of the latter. 

This duty of Christian courtesy toward civil rulers ; 
and, I may add, toward all who, by age, or office, or 
character, are entitled to respect, is pecuHarly impor- 
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tant, and it presses its claims on GhristiaBs aod patri- 
ots witk peculiar force, in this age and country ; be- 
cause the virulence and recklessness of party spirit 
seem to be • sweeping away ail tokens of respect for 
character and office, and even all marks of decency 
and good manners, in social intercourse. Men occu- 
pying places of honor and responsibility are, in our 
time, often misrepresented and treated with indignity 
by political opponents ; and, must I not add, by un- 
principled demagogues of all parties. Strictures are 
made on the measures and motives of public men, 
without the least apparent regard to the claims of 
charity and forbearance, or even of trath and justice. 
The tongue, the press and even the accomplished arts 
of design, such as painting and engraving, are prosti- 
tuted to purposes of party misrepresentation and slan- 
der. And, unless this hitherto growmg evU can be ar- 
rested by the interposition of Christian influence, the 
consequences, it seems to me, must prove disastrous to 
the country, must destroy the peace and order of so- 
ciety, and shake the very foundations of our free insti- 
tutiona I tremble in anticipation of the i^obable re- 
sult ; and I exhort every Christian man and woman 
to come to the rescue. Let no Christian admit into 
his family such party-poUtical journals as are filled 
with &lse statements and false reasonings ; misrepre- 
senting, as they often do, both the conduct and mo- 
tives of public men ; and conducted, as they always 
are, without candor or regard to the peace and pros- 
perity of the country.^ Nor let him suffer his children 
to view those debasing pictures and engravings, by 
which men in public life are caricatured, and thdur 
public acts misrepresented. If you would save the 

* If you need* a«wsiw{i«r, find one tlifit"$pe^tlip tnilb inloT^." 
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lising generation fiom political licentiousness, and the 
country from ruin ; if you would faithfully discharge 
the duty, enjoined in our text ; especially, if you would 
pray for our rulers, with the spirit and temper, which 
are essential to the acceptableness and efficacy of 
prayer ; you must not only yourselves, abstain from 
the practice of speaking " evil of dignities ;" but you 
must not countenance and encourage the practice in 
others ; you must not, in this respect, be partakers of 
other men's sins ; you must put far from you the in- 
struments and vehicles of falsehood and slander and 
party strife ; you must resolve to " touch not, taste not, - 
handle nof the impure and contaminating thing. 

4. Another duty, which in these days devolves on 
every enlightened Christian citizen of these United 
States ; and Which cannot be neglected, without dis- 
qualifying you for the prayer enjoined in the text, is 
an attempt by all suitable means, to diffiise general 
information and sound Christian principle through the 
whole community. The remark cannot be too often 
made, nor the consideration too strongly fixed in every 
American mind, and too deeply impressed upon every 
American heart, that free institutions, or a truly repub- 
lican government, cannot be maintained without 
knowledge and virtue, and these extensively diffused 
throughout the republic ; without a system of educa- 
tion, which brings this knowledge to every man's 
door, and pours it into the mind of every child who is 
growing up, to become a man and a citizen ; and, at 
the same time, without such a dissemination of reU- 
gious truth and virtuous sentiment, or at least of the 
means of moral education and religious instruction, as 
will bring the light of Christianity vtrithin the view of 
all portions of the country and of all classes of the com- 
munity, and allow them and enable them to examine 
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for tiiemfielvesy believe for themselvesi and act for 
themselves in the fear of the Lord. If either of these 
ingredients in the great conservative principle of hber- 
ty is essentially wanting, liberty itself cannot exist 
You may proclaim men free, and raise over their 
heads the banner of liberty ; and even write out for 
them, on enduring parchment, the strongest declara- 
tion of rights and the best guarded constitutions; 
but you cannot, without the Ught of education and 
the principles of virtue, make and keep them free. 
Without these preservatives of Uberty, they will be 
slaves ; they will hug their chains ; or m their wild 
struggles for freedom, they will wind themselves up 
in new cords, and suffer themselves to be '^ bound with 
green withes;" or they will rush into the arms of 
despotism, and tamely crouch beneath the yoke of 
tjnranny. 

All history confirms this strong statement Look 
at the French revolution, its origin, progress and re- 
sult; look at the struggles and revolutions of the 
South American ' States^ and their present condition 
and future prospects ; look at the nations and States 
of Europe, where there are the best forms of constitu- 
tional government, without general education; or ^ 
where, on the other hand, there are the best systems / 
of education, as in Frassia and Saxony, without Chris- 
tian liberty and the means of establishing Christian 
and moral principle on the basis of free inquiry ; look, 
and you cannot fail to see a full proof and a clear il- 
lustration of our statement 

Do you, then, wish and hope to preserve the free 
institutions^ bequeathed to you by your fathers ; and 
hand tiiem down unimpaired to your children ; you 
must do what you can to furnish the means for their 
preservation and perpetuation. You must cooperate 
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in aD judicious efforts to support and extend that sfS' 
tern of education, "which would carry instruction to 
every child in the country, and to every family of em- 
migrants, as they enter our borders, and plant them- 
selves on OUT mountains or in our vaUiea You must, 
too, place before them " the Bible, without note or 
comment ;" Christianity in its purity and simplicity ; 
religious instruction, without party spirit, bigotry or 
fanaticism. Especially must you strive to extend 
these salutary influences in our new settlements ; so 
as to meet the mass of uneducated, unsanctiiied mind, 
which is annually and rapidly flowing into our coun- 
try from all the dark places of the earth, " full of wick- 
edness and craelty." You must educate your sons 
and daughters to be free, and to beeome in turn the 
parents of fireemen ; you must so educate them, that 
they may be able to educate others ; and that, as they 
move Soudiward and Westward, and spread them- 
selves through the country, they may carry witti them 
the New England system of schools, and New Eng- 
land habits and sentiments and character. Without 
this effort, or something like this, strenuously and per- 
severingly made, our free institutions must fall ; the 
Union must be dissolved and broken into fragments, 
or melted into a sohd and lifeless mass ; the country 
must be deluged in the blood of civil war, ravaged 
by armies, and, Uke all preceding republics, swal- 
lowed up in the whirlpool of revolution, and sunk in 
the abyss of deiq>otism. I shudder at the image of 
ruin and wretchedness, which my own imagination 
paints, in anticipation of such a catastrophe ; and I 
dare not indulge it longer in its flight, or attempt to 
deMneate its terrific creationa I daie not place my- 
self on the '' Masdn and Dixon line," and look to the 
South and to the North, and view the tremendooB op- 
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erstions of disunion and civil war ; tbe mingled blood 
of brethren slain by the hand of brethren ; the awful 
catastrophe, which must be the result, if they are not 
soon checked, of increasing ignorance and bigolry, in- 
fidelity and fanaticism ; which must be the result, un* 
less the strong influences of education and religion 
can be brought to bear on the great mass of yet uned- 
ucated and unsanctified mind 

I dare not, in imagination, ascend the heights of the 
AUegfaanies and look over into the valley beyond, and 
across to the Rocky Mountains ; and view the multi- 
tudes who are taking possession of that vast region, and 
becoming citizens of the United States ; while they 
are generally uneducated and often under the control 
and direction of a foreign despot ; I dare not contem- 
plate this mass of ignorance and bigotry, as it roUs 
along, mingling itself with the error and fanaticism 
and infidelity which are meeting it from portions of 
our own country ; I dare not anticipate the probable 
result of the mingUng of these elements of anarchy 
and despotism. 

I love to look on brighter prospects ; I would rather 
anticipate a more happy, and I hope a more probable 
result, firom the influence of the great conservative 
principle of knowledge and virtue^ the influence of ed- 
ucation and the gospel sent forth to enlighten and pu- 
riiy the mingled and heterogeneous mass of mind be- 
yond the mountains. I love to look on the Schools and 
Sabbaths and Christian Institutions of New England ; 
and follow them vrith my eye and mark their blessed 
influence, as that influence spreads itself abroad in the 
land, scattering light in the midst of darkness, and 
bringing order out of confusion. I love to take this 
view, because it is the only view, connected with the 
hopes of the country and of the human race ; the only 
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view, with which the God of our fathers permits ns 
to hope for his favor and pray in faith for his blessing. 
With this cheering view before the mind, I con- 
clude as I began, by exhorting all, who believe in the 
efficacy of prayer, and regard the authority of the in- 
spired word, to make '^ supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions and giving of thanks, for all that are in authority" 
among us. Be persuaded, my brethren, to enter on 
the discharge of this and the connected duties, with 
new zeal and fideUty. Let the solemn considerations, 
which have been placed before your minds to-day, 
move you and hold you to this duty. Let your 
prayers for your country and the rulers of your coun- 
try be offered with sincerity; and in view of the 
judgments of God, by which this whole people have 
been recently rebuked for their sins, let it be done 
with deep humiliation and fasting. As sinners, offer 
your prayers with penitent hearts and contrite spirits ; 
as citizens of a country yet free, offer them with feel- 
ings of gratitude and patriotism, and offer them in 
faith and with a spirit of obedience, as disciples of Him 
who hath set us an example of self-sacrifice and obe- 
dience, and has commanded us to render unto all 
their dues ; '' to Caesar the things that are Caesar^s, 
and to Grod the things that are Grod'a" And while 
the prayers of all the good people of this Common- 
wealth are ascending in concert to-day, may God, of 
his infinite mercy, grant them answers of peace, and 
save our beloved country. — Amen. 



LECTURE XX. 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF EDUCATED YOUNG MEN* 



LUKE XIX. 13. 
OCCUPT TILL I COME. 



Among the moral axioms recognized in the Scrip- 
tares, and sanctioned by the authority of Inspiration, 
a prominent one is, that respansibleness is coextensive 
with ability. ^^ It is required of a man, according to 
what he hath, and not according to what he hath not.'' 
Of him who possesses little, little only will be required ; 
but of him who has much, will much be required. To 
the man who has ten talents, and to him who has one 
only ; to the man whose intellectual powers have been 
highly cultivated, and who enjoys means for accom- 
plishing much good in the world ; and to him who is 
limited both in capacity and in his sphere of action, 
the same direction is given by the Lord of all : " Oc- 
cupy till I come." 

The parable, of which this direction is a part, was 
unquestionably designed to illustrate and enforce the 
sentiment of the text, that every man is bound dili- 
gently and faithfully to employ whatever powers and 

* This disconne wai prepared, (in connection with a Baccalaureate Address, not 
printed,) and delivered at Middlebory, Vt, before the members of Middleboiy Col- 
lege and othenh on the Sabbath preceding an Amraal Commenoeiikent 
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means of usefolness he possesses ; to do good as he 
has opportanity and ability. For my present purpose, 
therefore, I need not attempt to furnish a particular 
exposition of the whole parable. Nor is it my inten- 
tion to dwell long on the comprehensive injunction of 
our text, viewed as an abstract principle. But I shall 
take such a limited view of it, as seems most appropri* 
ate to the occasion; and endeavor to draw jGrom it 
such instructions as appear best adapted to youth;* 
to young men in particular ; more especially, to 
young men who enjoy the advantages of a hberal 
education. And this I shall do, with reference to the 
pecuhar characteristics of the age and country in 
which we Uve. 

L Notwithstanding the limits which I have pre- 
scribed to myself, I may still remark, in few words, 
that the obligation involved in the moral of the para- 
ble, and expressed in the detached passage selected 
for our text ; the obligation to employ our time, conse- 
crate our substance, and use all the means in our 
power for the promotion of human happiness, is an 
obligation of universal appUcation, pressing with 
equal force upon alL The requisition, " Occupy till I 
come," reaches every rank and condition of life. The 
rich, the learned and the noble, are not above His au- 
thority, nor are the poor, the ignorant, and die ob- 
scure, beneath His notice, firom whom it proceeds. 
'^ No man liveth to himself" Such are the mutual re- 
lations existing among men, that the happiness of 
thousands is often greatly increased or diminished by 
the slightest movement of the obscurest individual 

'^No man Uveth to himself;" and no man has a 
right to attempt thus to live. The duty of benevo- 
lence grows out of the relation of mutual dependence ; 
and die obligation is as extensive as the relation itself) 
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and the ability to meet is claims. Selfishness pre- 
cludes that love which is " the fulfilling of the law," 
that charity which is the end of the commandment" 
For " love worketh no ill to his neighbor ;" " charity 
seeketh not her own." " Am I my brother's keeper ?" 
is the language of exclusive selfishnesa It was the 
language of the first murderer ; of the first man against 
whom "a brother's blood cried firom the ground." 
" Am I my brother's keeper ?" is still the inquiry of 
selfishness ; and the answer of benevolence is still the 
same : '^ Yes^ Cain, thou art thy brother's keeper, thou 
art bound to love thy brother, and seek his good." 
Yes, an inspired apostle has decided, that every one 
" who loveth not his brother ;" who is regardless of the 
happiness of his brother ; who foi^ets, that by the re- 
lation which he sustains, and therefore by the appoint- 
ment of Heaven, he is indeed his brotiier's keeper ; 
that every one who thus <' hateth his brother, is a mur- 
derer," has already comnutted the crime in his heart 
" No man liveth to himself." We are not our own. 
We are the property of him, who created and redeem- 
ed us ; and we are bound by the cords of love, bonds 
stronger than death, to glorify him with our bodies 
and spirits, which are his. Whether we are able to 
do little or much for his glory, to promote the cause 
of truth and righteousness and salvation, to increase 
the sum of human happiness, tluxt Uttle or that much 
we are bound to do ; and we shall do it, if we love 
him, and possess his spirit of kindness and benevo- 
lence. Wliether we have ten talents or one only, 
what we do possess we should put to use ; and its use 
fiiiould be such, as to render it subservient to the end, 
for which it was given. All the powers and faculties 
of our minds, as far as we have opportunity, we should 
cultivate and employ, in the investigation and defence 
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of trath, in the practice of virtue, and in the promo- 
tion of happiness. All the health and strength given 
us, as far as our agency is available, vre should pre- 
serve and employ, as occasions calls, for purposes of 
utility and benevolence. The wealth bestowed upon 
ns, or acquired by the blessing of Heaven on our labor 
and industry, we should consider as " lent, not given ;" 
intrusted to us as stewards of the Lord, and to be em- 
ployed by us, according to his will, in doing good. 

" No man liveth to himself" As selfishness is sin ; 
so indolence is sin also ; or rather it is one of the worst 
forms of selfishness. Not to employ our talents is to 
abuse them. Not to do what we ought, is no less a 
dereliction firom the path of duty, than domg what we 
ought not The condemnation of the unfaithful ser- 
vant proceeded not fi'om the charge of having wasted 
his Lord's goods ; but firom that of having concealed 
his talent, and sufiered it to lie useless. A state of 
unprofitableness, therefore, we are authorized to con- 
sider as a state of guilt and condemnation. 

n. I proceed to consider the peculiar claims of the 
direction before us, to the immediate attention and 
practical regard of the young. Youth has been well 
denominated the seed time of life. In youth charac- 
ter is generally formed for time and for eternity. At 
least, the foundation of character is then laid, on which 
the superstructure, whenever and however raised, 
must rest for support ; and the beauty and excellency 
of the latter will depend, in no small degree, on the 
proportion and strength of the former. Youth is the 
season of keen sensibility and quick discernment, of 
vivid association and deep and lasting impression. It 
is, therefore, the proper season for disciplining the 
mind and purifying the heart ; for establishing princi- 
ples and forming habits ; for cultivating, directing and 
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applying to the purposes of usefulness and benevo- 
lence, whatever of talents each individual possesses, 
and is required to " occupy," tiU called to his last ac- 
count 

Those who are advanced in life, generally pursue, 
to the end, the course which they had shaped in their 
youth. Their habits are so established, as seldom to 
admit of change. Generally, indeed, after a certain 
period, these habits become as firmly estabhshed '^ as 
the everlasting hills," as unchangeable as the skin of 
the Ethiopean or the spots of the leopard. Therefore, 
although the obligation to be useful is never cancelled, 
whUe life and the active powers of life last ; yet in the 
aged, if the principle of good has not already been e»- 
tablished in them, and the work of benevolence al- 
ready begun by them, there can be but little hope of 
{mklucing reformation, and but little expectation of 
being able to enjforce upon them a practical regard to 
the requisition before us. Our exhortations to active 
benevolence can scarcely be expected to ' reach their 
hearts ; so as to change the whole cast of their inclina- 
tions and the whole current of theix Uves ; so as to 
bring them back to the service of God, and render 
them useful and happy in doing good. 

But concerning the young, whose sympathies have 
not yet been exhausted on imaginary evils and ideal 
sufferings, nor choked by selfish passions and vain pur- 
suits, there are better hopes. While the relations in 
life are comparatively few and simple, it is compara- 
tively easy to commence a course of life, in conformi- 
ty with tiieir requirements. This, therefore, is the 
time to establish those principles, cherish those senti- 
ments, and form those habits, which alone can pro- 
duce a useful and happy life, secure the end for which 
we should live, qualify us for the enjoyment and com- 
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munication of that felicity which flows from the foun- 
tain of holiness, which is inexhaustible and eternal. 
But, when the relations of life are multiplied by new 
domestic connections, by enlarged social intercourse, 
and by civil, professional and political engagements, 
by the pursuits of wealth or ambition, by absorbing 
cares or flattering honors or intoxicating pleasures, 
there is littie time or inclination left, to settie prind- 
pies and lay the foundation for character. The sea- 
son is past The opportunity is lost The case is 
weU-nigh hopeless. 

But undeniably true and highly important as these 
positions are, with reference to all who are yet in their 
youth, they possess peculiar force, in application to 
young men. The other sex are more excluded from 
the world, and less exposed to the temptations and 
corrupting influence of public business and political 
intrigue, of everything, indeed, which has a tendency 
to benumb the sensibilities and exhaust the sympa- 
thies of the soul ; to sear the conscience and harden 
the heart ; to produce that moral lethargy, which an 
inspired apostie describes as a state "past feeling." 
When, therefore, we bring the message of our Lord, 
"Occupy till I come," we deliver it with pecuUar 
hope to tiie young ; and with peculiar solicitude, ming- 
led with hope, to young men. To them we say, not 
only, " Occupy till your Master comes," but begin to 
" occupy" without delay. Opportunity lost cannot be 
recalled. Now is the accepted time. 

m I proceed, as was proposed, to apply the ex- 
hortation in the text more directiy to those young 
men in particular, who enjoy the primleges of a liberal 
education ; or who by public education or private read- 
ing and study, have obtained extensive knowledge, 
and a thorough discipline of their mental powera 
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Such, surely, have a deep interest in the subject 
For among< the means of usefulness in the world, 
which qualify a man ibr extended influence, none are 
more available than mental endowments, native genius 
cultivated, intellect disciplined and enlarged, knowl- 
edge incorporated with the soul, and by the process of 
assimilation rendered a constituent part of the mind 
This limited application of the exhortation, therefore, 
is peculiarly interesting and important; not because 
men, thus educated, are placed under obligations to 
virtue, stronger than those which rest upon others. 
For, as we observed before, all in this respect stand 
on equal ground, and are equally bound, to use what- 
ever of talents they possess, for purposes of utility and 
benevolence. But, as the effects of their movements 
will be greater, and the consequences of their actions 
more extensive, on account of their elevated educa- 
tion, it becomes a question of deeper interest to them 
and to the world, what course they shaU pursue ; 
whether they shall pervert and abuse their multiplied 
talents, or continue to cultivate them, and to conse- 
crate them to the service of their country, their fellow- 
men and their God. 

Knowledge is power. Education is influence. In 
proportion, therefore, to the enlargement of men's 
knowledge, and the elevation of their education, will 
ordinarily be the extent of their power and influence. 
Of course, in the same proportion as their power and 
influence are enlarged, the question becomes more 
and more interesting and important, whether they 
will be exerted to promote the cause of virtue and 
human happiness, or to disseminate the principles of 
licentiousness and impiety, and thus entail misery on 
mankind ; whether they are to animate and move a 
Tully or a Catiline, a Wilberforce or a Byron, a How- 
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aid or a Baonaparte ; whether, in their continued de- 
velopment and progress, they are to bless or curse 
the world ; whether they are to resemble the benig- 
nant and salutary influences of the sun, which, as he 
moves on, in his gentle yet rapid course, gives life and 
light to all beneath his genial rays; or be like the 
blighting influence of some baleful star, some erratic 
comet, which, as it proceeds in its unmeasured course, 
excites in the ignorant and superstitious terror and 
dismay, " portending death in every palace and every 
cottage, o'er which it sweeps, and shaking from its 
horrid hair pestilence and war/' 

This view of the subject imposes on young men, of 
liberal education and cultivated minds, the duty of 
progressive improvement, of continuing their Uterary 
pursuits and scientific investigations, after they have 
completed their prescribed course of study, and have 
left the academic halls. The principal object of a libe- 
ral education is often greatly misapprehended. It is 
not so much to finish the business of study and ac- 
quisition, and make learned men, at once ; as to 
teach the art of learning, to show the pupil what to 
study, ahd how to study, that he may become learned, 
and be able to render his learning, as fast as he obtains 
it, subservient to the purposes of life. It is not so 
much, to acquire a stock of knowledge during the 
season of pupUage, to be laid up in the memory, and 
exhibited for self-gratification and vulgar astonish- 
ment ; as it is, to incorporate what is acquired with the 
mind itself, and cause it, hke the nutriment of a vege- 
table, to assimilate itself to the mind, which it thus 
nourishes, and expands, and invigorates. It is to dis- 
cipline and train the intellectual powers, so that we 
may readily acquire, firmly hold, and easily communi- 
cate knowledge. It is, if I may adopt a simile, taken 
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from the pursuits of mechanical life, it is to acquire 
the use of our tools, rather than to accumulate materi- 
als, and lay them by, for future use ; it is to obtain the 
mechanical skill, while we are left to procure the 
necessary materials and purchase the stock to be em- 
ployed, as occasion calls for their use. It is, as it has 
been well expressed, to gain ^^ a philosophic spirit and 
the art of philosophizing," rattier than to accumulate 
a mass of philosophical facts, or to become contented 
with a few assumed and abstract philosophical princi- 
ples. 

A Uberal education, therefore, so far from authoriz- 
ing a young man to be indolent and negligent in his 
studies, as soon as he has finished the prescribed aca- 
demic course, really imposes on him new obligations, 
and holds out before him stronger inducements, to 
continued application and persevering research. His 
education is a talent, and it must not be hidden. But 
as it furnishes him with facihties for improvement and 
means of usefulness, it calls for efibrt and demands 
corresponding results. 

This view of the subject, I may add, will aid edu- 
cated young men in choosing a profession, in fixing 
on the kind of employment and the course of life 
which they ought to pursue. A judicious decision of 
this question is of the utmost importance ; and yet the 
discision is often hastily and carelessly made, under 
Ae influence of narrow views and mere selfish con- 
sidemtions ; or the question is left undecided, till the 
energies of the mind cure wasted on indefinite pur- 
poses and ill-directed efibrts. The simple and only 
practical question, on this subject, is a question of 
utiUty and adaptation. You have only to ask, " Where 
shall I be most useful ; or, for what are my talents 
best adapted?'* 
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I know, you may persuade youiBel^ that your own 
happiness should be the prominent and ultimate ob- 
ject of pursuit ; and this anticipated happiness you 
may place in the acquisition of wealth, in the attain- 
ment of honor and distinction, or in whatever seems 
calculated to gratify your raling passion. But I know, 
too, (for the Scriptures so teach, and experience and 
observation confirm and illustrate the truth,) that such 
a course of reasoning and such a method of deciding 
the question, will often lead to fatal error, and not un- 
frequently end in disappointment and wretchednesa 
The simple and only question of practical importance 
on this subject, to be decided by a young man, 
who has finished his preparatory studies for profes- 
sional pursuits, is, as I said, a question of utility and 
adaptation. Nor will this, in the ultimate results, dif* 
fer essentially from the inquiry after happiness ; when 
this inquiry is conducted upon liberal principles, and 
under the direction of comprehensive and enlightened 
views, ^or usefulness, properly understood, is duty ; 
and duty, faithfully performed, is happiness. "The 
ways of wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace." 

The young man, then, who has passed through a 
liberal and well conducted course of education ; and 
who wishes correctly, and in view of the high relations 
which he sustains, and the solemn responsibilities 
which rest upon him, to determine what course he 
ought to pursue in life, may decide, and if he would 
answer the great end of his being, and prepare for his 
high destination, he m/uiM decide upon this broad prin- 
ciple of utility and adaptation. To ascertain the will 
of God and learn his duty, he must consider what are 
the wants of society, the claims of humanity, the calls 
of benevolence, and his own peculiar qualifications 
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for particular pursuits ; what is his ability and what 
the adaptedness of his talents, to supply one rather than 
another of these wants, to meet one rather than an- 
other of these claims, to answer one rather than an- 
other of these calls. He must ask, what needs to be 
devised by the mind enlightened by literature, and 
how far he is able and called by the voice of Provi- 
dence, to devise it ; and what needs to be done by the 
hand nerved and directed by science, and how far he 
is qualified and called to do it ? And all this he must 
consider, uninfluenced by pride and ambition on the 
one hand, and by an indolent and afiected modesty 
on the other; with a single view to the greatest 
utility and the highest good ; with a burning desire 
to give the most rapid movements to the cause of 
civil Uberty, holy enterprise, and human happiness. 
He must ask, and be willing to follow wherever the 
answer may lead him ; he must ask, in what particu- 
lar sphere of usefulness he may find the most ready, 
ample, permanent, and efficient employment, for 
whatever of talents he possesses ; and how he may 
most unreservedly obey the command of his Lord : 
" Occupy till I come." 

IV. I remark again, that the characteristics of the 
age in which we Uve, give a peculiar interest to the 
application of this subject to young men of hberal edu- 
cation. Time has been, when hterature and science 
were confined to " the schools and the cloister." Learn- 
ing knew not how to walk abroad, and seldom had 
courage to make the attempt Having been nursed 
in darkness, she could not endure, at once, the clear 
light of day. Having been deprived of the means of 
experiment and observation, and thus separated from 
common sense, she could not hold up her head, as 
^he came forth and stood by the side of uneducated 
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wisdom and untauglit, practical skill And even 
where her researches were connected with the highest 
practical results, she rarely had courage to exhibit 
them to the world, and show their application to the 
arts of life. If, indeed, she did occasionally appear 
on the public stage, with the choicest fruits of* her 
scholastic labor, ignorance scowled upon her, ridicule 
hissed at her, or superstition kindled for her the fire of 
persecution, and led her to the stake. 

But times have'changed. The present is an age of 
liberality, giving an encouragement to research, and 
amply rewarding every successful effort of genius. 
Even the boldest speculations and the wildest projects 
have nothing to fear, but simple failure. Persecution 
has ceased ; and ridicule has so often received a severe 
rebuke from the unexpected results of ardent enter- 
prise, that she has learned to wait for the experimen- 
tal test of untried theories and unfinished schemes of 
improvement Nor is there now, as formerly, any 
danger of losing the benefit of invention. Every pro- 
gressive step in science is firmly held, and becomes a 
permanent advance in the cause. There is now no 
retrograde motion in the field of science. The march 
is onward ; and, from permanent causes now in ope- 
ration, it would seem, must still be onward. 

The discovery of magnetism and the application of 
the polarity of the magnetic needle, in forming the mai^ 
iner's compass, has opened an intercourse among the 
learned of all nations, which oceans cannot interrupt ; 
and established a universal republic of letters, which 
war and revolution cannot overthrow. 

The art of printing, too, another invention of modem 
times, is diffusing the light of science so extensively, 
and, with the aid of steam power spreading it abroad 
so rapidly, that the ravages of Goths and Vandals 
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will never again overtal^e it in its flight, nor check its 
onward course. It has already muitipled the records 
of hterature and science ; till " the world is full of 
books," constituting one vast library, which Omar can- 
not bum. 

The age in which we live, is likewise distinguished 
as an age of action, enterprise and benevolence. Time 
has been, when philosophy was a mere speculative 
art, pursued only for purposes of self-indulgence, and 
the gratification of pride and vain curiosity. But it 
has now become a system of practical principles, cul- 
tivated and cherished for its beneficial influence on 
the arts of life, and the cause of good morals and pure 
religion. Once all science was "occult;" and was 
sought chiefly for the sake of its mysteries ; but now 
it is esteemed, only so far as it is unveiled to the pub- 
he mind, and rendered subservient to the conveniences 
of life, and the happiness of mankind. Alchemy has 
given way to Chemistry ; and Astronomy, with its 
enlightening influences and guiding power, has taken 
the place of Astrology. The latter of these changes, 
aided by the mariner's compass, has whitened every 
ocean with the canvass of aU civilized nations ; and 
the former has covered with steam-boats the lakes and 
rivers of every continent Both have thus furnished 
facihties for intercourse among nations, and given 
wings to commerce ; and thus both are now scattering 
light and comfort and peace and joy through the world. 
These, however, are only particular instances of the 
general and wide-spread influences of the sciences, 
through the medium of the arts, and in their bearing 
on the progress of society and human happiness. 

The age is, indeed, an age of action, of benevolent 
action ; of enterprise, of pious enterprise ; an age of 
missionary zeal and united efibrt to propagate the 
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truths of Inspiration, and send the !Kble, with all its 
blessings, to every nation and every tribe and every 
family on earth. It is an age, in which science and 
benevolence, literature and religion have become so 
united, as mutually to aid each other, and send their 
united blessings to all mankind. In the language of 
another, I may add : " ReUgion has become insepara- 
bly linked with science, as the medium, by which she 
will pervade all countries, and attain to the remotest 
recesses of the globe ; every new trath discovered, 
is a step gained for Christianizing the world ; and 
every art and every accommodation, that ministers to 
convenience in this life, may be turned into an instru- 
ment for furthering the interests of another." It is an 
age, therefore, in which liberally educated young men 
can do much, and in which they are called to do 
much, to advance the cause of the Redeemer, and 
promote the happiness of their feUow men. Nor aje 
these privileges and obligations of doing good, con- 
fined, as some seem to imagine, to a particular sphere 
of action and a particular mode of operation. In the 
different professions and various employments of life, 
learning may be brought to bear on the cause of mo- 
rality and religion ; of human feUcity and the glory of 
Grod. And in proportion as a man's mind is culti- 
vated and enlarged, will ordinarily be his power of 
usefulness and his susceptibility of happiness. In 
such an age, therefore, the direction : " Occupy till I 
come," may be applied to all educated, and especially 
to all liberally educated young men, in whatever pro- 
fession or employment they are engaged, with pecu- 
Uar force and appropriateness. For in such an age, 
none, thus qualified to act, can be excused for inac- 
tion. There is room for all, a call for all, encourage- 
ment for all, to move in some appropriate sphere of 
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usefulness, to cultivate and employ their talents, to 
^' occupy till their Master comes" and takes them from 
their labor to their everlasting reward. 

V. I remark, once more, that the moral of the para- 
ble of the talents, as concentrated in the direction of 
our text, acquires a peculiar interest, when applied to 
young men, liberally educated under such institutions 
cmd in such circumstcmces as characterize Cfwr highly far 
vored country. In no country is the human mind left 
so completely fr^e and unrestrained, in its researches 
after truth. Under most of the European governments, 
direct restraints are imposed on the liberty of the press, 
on the liberty of speech, and, of course, indirectiy, on 
the Uberty of thought Under all of them — even those 
which seem to admit the most unrestrained inquiry, 
and the most open communication of the results of 
inquiry — ^there is, in truth, much actual restraint, aris- 
ing firom long established prejudices and the indirect 
influence of old and nearly obsolete institutions ; from 
distinctions of rank, from hereditary titles of honor, 
and entailments of real estate. The influence of these 
reUcs of the Feudal system is still extensively felt, in 
forming character ; and it is felt as soon as the youth- 
ful mind is susceptible of ennobling or debasing feel- 
ings. It is felt by the littie boy, as he enters the pri- 
mary school ; and it follows him through ail the stages 
of his education, till he reaches the stature of a man, 
and mingles in the scenes of active life ; withering the 
hopes of enterprise, and blighting tiie fairest buds of 
genius ; fostering pride and indolence, on the one hand, 
and on the other, restraining the ardor of pursuit, and 
often leading to utter despair and inaction. 

But in this country, and especially in this part of the 
country, and I may add in this country alone, the hu- 
man mind spiings up without restraint ; stands erect. 
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as it grows ; and grows free, as the air we breathe. 
Here, it rises, in ail the luxuriance of our own lofty 
pines ; and shoots forth its branches, with all the vigor 
and hardihood of our own sturdy oaks. Here, then, if 
anywhere, we m&y hope to see it reach a state of ma< 
turity. Here, then, those who have received a Uberai 
education, are placed under peculiar obligations, even 
after they have left the lecture room and the Academic 
hall, still to cultivate their talents, still to pursue their 
studies and raise a superstructure of learning, corre* 
sponding with the depth and extent of the foundation^ 
laid during the course of their education. Yes, they 
are under obUgations, which press on the minds of the 
educated young men of no other country ; obligations 
to continue the work of disciplining their minds and 
enlarging their sphere of knowledge ; and thus, while 
they are all along applying their acquisitions to practi- 
cal purposes, to aid in carrying forward the work of 
general improvement 

In this country, too, young men of education enjoy 
no ordinary facilities for making this progressive im- 
provement It is trae, we have no overgrown hterary 
institutions, with richly endowed scholarships; nor 
any of that royal and princely patronage of learning, 
of which, under monarchical governments, so much is 
made, as an encouragement to hterary leisure ; but 
which too often leads, to hterary indolence and dissir 
pation. We have, however, the faciUties afforded by 
access to the richest fields of hterature and science, 
free from the dangers and restraints, imposed ux other 
countries and under less favorable forms of govern- 
ment 

It is true, our country is young ; and, of course, her 
hterature necessarily partakes of the immaturity, inci- 
dent to youth. But, in some respects, we possess ad- 
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vantages equal or superior to those enjoyed in older 
countries. For, besides the accumulated results of 
more than two centuries of free inquiry and industri- 
ous research and observation in this new world, by 
our fathers, we have access, direct access through the 
medium of a common language, to all the treasures 
of learning, concentrated in the land from which our 
fiithers came. Already, indeed, it begins to be seen, 
that our educated men, in some departments of learn- 
ing, especially in the learned professions and in the 
practical appUcation of the sciences to the arts, are as- 
suming a respectable standing among those of older 
countries, whose learning is of such a character as to 
bless mankind. Already it has been well said, in al- 
lusion to the classical story of Uttle lulus, running by 
the side of his father, that American literature is 
steadily and rapidly advancing along with that of 
Great Britain, though "not yet with equal steps." 
We may add, however, continuing the classical al- 
lusion, that, if proi>erly encouraged, it may be ex- 
pected soon to outstrip its parent ; since it carries no 
oppressive burthen on its shoulders. 

To all these considerations, it may be added, that 
the immediate and urgent call, in this country, for a 
practical application of all the acquisitions made in 
Uterature and science, furnishes a strong inducement 
for educated young men to persevere in the work of 
self-education. It is not here, as in some countries, a 
question of birth and patronage, who shall occupy the 
post of honor, of influence, of distinguished usefulness. 
But here the path of distinction and glory, distinction 
connected with benevolence, glory springing from 
active and useful employment, is open, and equally 
open, to alL Here, then, if anjrwhere in the world, 
the direction, " Occupy till I come," addressed to edu- 
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cated young men, possesses peculiar point and force. 
For here the character of our social, religious and 
civil institutions, with all the peculiar circumstances 
of their origin, come in, with all the previously named 
considerations, to give interest and directness to the ap- 
plication. Here, then, every young man of enlarged 
and disciplined mind, is urged by the purest and most 
exalted motives, to improve his talents, and consecrate 
them to the service of his Grod, his country, and the 
world. Let such, therefore, and let us all, my breth- 
ren, hear and regard the kind and authoritative direc- 
tion of our Lord and final Judge : " Occupy till I come." 
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EPHESIANS YI. 4. 

Yb FATHES8, PBOVOKS NOT TOUB CHILDBEN TO WBATH ; BUT BBIHQ THEM UP 
IH TBB HUBTUBB AXB ADMOiriTION OF THB LOBD. 

Among the various theories of morals, which have 
been proposed and pubUshed to the world, and which 
generally lead to the same practical results, thai seems 
to me to be the most simple and the most easily illus- 
trated and comprehended, which makes the will of 
Grod at once the rule of action ^nd the foundation of 
moral obligation. So far as obligation is concerned, 
the theory may be thus stated : All duty grows out of 
some relation; and all relations, which give rise to 
duties, are constituted by a direct act of our Creator, 
who made us what we are, and placed us where we 
are ; or they are formed by man, in obedience to a di- 
vine command, or at least, in accordance with the 
divine will Hence, in order to illustrate a duty en- 
joined in the Scriptures ; or to discover the will of God 
where no distinct precept is given in the Bible, we 
have only to analyze the relation, out of which the du- 

* Hie aigumflat in lliia discourse constitated the sabstanoe of a lecture previ- 
oosLj deliTeired before the American Institnte of Education. Bnt being reyised and 
rewritten, it was delivered in its present form before tlie twenty-sixth Congress of the 
ITnited States, in the Spring of 1840. 
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ty grows, and contemplate it in its various aspects and 
bearings. 

Now, of all the relations, whether natural or insti- 
tuted, which exist among men, none is more impor- 
tant to human happiness, or more fruitful in responsi- 
bilities and prerogatives, than that which parents and 
children bear to each other. From it flow all the du- 
ties connected with education, and ail the rights, in- 
cident to those duties. In consequence of this relation, 
it becomes the duty of parents, to " bring up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord ;" and 
to them, as a farther consequence of the same relation, 
belong all the rights, necessary to a faithful and suc- 
cessful discharge of this duty. Both the obligation 
and the power may, indeed, be transferred temporarily, 
partially and, as in the case of the death of parents, en- 
tirely, to guardians and instructors. But neither the 
one nor the other can be renounced or cancelled, 
while the relation itself, whether natural or assumed, 
remains. They always follow the relation, wherever 
it is found, in all its changes and modifications ; and, 
just as far and as long as the relation is modified or 
transferred, by providential changes, by civil authority, 
by voluntary assumption, or by mutual compact, they 
are changed with it, and become the duties and pre- 
rogatives of those, to whom the transfer of the relation 
is made. Hence the whole course and business of 
education, from infancy to childhood, from childhood 
to youth, and from youth to manhood, by whomsoever 
conducted, should be conducted on the principles of 
the parental relation. 

The direction of the apostle, in our text, therefore, 
may be applied to guardians and instractors, to trus- 
tees of schools, and legislators, as well as to parents, 
so far as children and youth are committed to their 
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care, and placed under their protection and supervi- 
sion ; and it may be applied to them, both as it re- 
gards the involved duties and the incidental rights. 
They are bound to do, and have authority to do, for 
their wards and pupils, and those who are in any de- 
gree committed to their care, what a parent should do 
in the same circumstances. They are required '' not 
to provoke them to wrath, but to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord ;" to treat them, 
and see that they are treated by others, not as sentient 
and mortal creatures merely ; but as rational, moral, 
and immortal beings ; to endeavor, so far as the trust 
is delegated to them, and so far as they have assumed 
the responsibility, to train them for active and useful 
employment in this life, and for blessedness in the 
world to come ; to educate them in accordance with 
their nature and destination, and thus fit them to ac- 
complish, in the best manner, the great purpose and 
end of their being. 

The text viewed in this light, and contemplated 
with this extended interpretation, very naturaUy brings 
before us the subject of Moral Education ; a subject, 
as we shall discover in the sequel of the discourse, of 
deep interest and great practical importance to the 
rising generation and to our country. And though 
some things may be said which might, under other 
circumstances, seem a little too secular in their char- 
acter and bearing for a religious discourse; I hope 
they may be thought not unsuitable for me to say, as 
a parent and for many years a professional teacher ; 
and not unappropriate to be addressed to parents and 
legislators, on whose counsels and influence the edu- 
cation and character of the youth of our country, and 
the character and future condition of the country it- 
self may very much depend. 
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Education^ in the most comprehensive sense of tiie 
term, denotes the whole training of the physical, intel* 
lectual and moral powers of man. It includes every 
influence which is exerted, and every circumstance 
which has k bearing, in the formation of character ; 
everything which serves to awaken and control the 
original susceptibilities of human nature ; to develop, 
exercise, and mature all the powers and faculties of 
soul and body. In the language of philosophical po- 
etry (a little modified and extended) I add, ^ 'tis educa- 
tion forms the man.^ The best system of education, 
therefore, is that which so disciplines all the powers, 
and trains all the faculties of the child or youth, as 
best to fit him for duty and for happiness ; as most 
thoroughly to qualify him for the station to which he 
is destined, and the sphere in which he is to move ; 
as to enable him most efficiently to act his part, and 
most perfectly to answer the great design of his exist* 
ence in time and in eternity. 

Were it my object to speak of the subject at large, I 
should follow the ordinary division of physicaly inteh 
kctucd and moral education. Physical education, I 
should say, in its highest perfection, is that system of 
diet, exercise and regimen, by which health, strength 
and activity are best secured ; the powers of the body 
so developed and trained, as to produce symmetry cX 
form and harmony and energy of action ; and thus to 
render all the organs and functions of the physical sys^ 
tern subservient to the higher and more enduring 
faculties of the man. 

Intellectual education, I should add, does not con- 
sist, as some seem to suppose, merely or principally in 
the acquisition of knowledge. But it is such a disci- 
plining of the mind as prepares it for the acquisition, 
retention and communication, as well as practical ap- 
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plication of knowledge ; such a training of the intel- 
lectual faculties, as gives vigor, proportion and sym- 
metry to the whole mind ; or, in other words, it is the 
fiinnation of such habits of association, as brings the 
attention under the control of the will, gives acuteness 
and accuracy to the powers of investigation, and pro- 
duces, at once, a ready and retentive memory, in con* 
nection with a hvely fancy and a rich imagination^ 

So far as education involves the acquisition of 
knowledge, its utiUty is principally incidental or pros- 
pective. It is not so much the business of the teacher 
to crowd the mind of his pupil with facts and instil 
into it his own principles and deductions, as it is to 
teach him the art of observation, classification and ar- 
rangement for practical use; to direct the inquiring 
mind in its researches after truth and knowledge ; in 
the often quoted and trite, but highly significant lan- 
guage of poetry, <'to teach the young idea how to 
shoot.'' 

^' There is," says Dr. Brown, ^' a philosophical spirit^ 
which is far more valuable, than any limited acquire- 
mients of philotophy; and the cultivation of which, 
therefore, is the most precious advantage, that can be 
derived firom the lessons and studies of many academ- 
ic years." In accordance with this remark, is the 
noted figurative observation of Locke, that '^ every 
man should know the length of his hue ;" or, with- 
out a figure, should learn to limit his inquiries by the 
extent of his faculties, and confine them to the proper 
field of observation. 

Indeed, it is less the object of education to awaken 
curiosity, than to direct its course and restrain its wild 
and impetuocis flighfts. The perfection of intellectual 
education^ by no means depends on the eagerness of 
research, or on the quantity of knowledge actually ae^ 
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quired. A man may have read much, end may re- 
member all that he has read, and yet be scarcely distin- 
guished from an idiot He may still be destitute of 
common sense and practical skill ; and his confused 
learning and misappUed knowledge may render him a 
mere pedant or buffoon. It has been well said by 
Dugald Stewart, that '^ the most essential object of ed- 
ucation isy^rsty to cultivate all the various principles of 
our nature, both speculative and active, in such a man- 
ner as to bring them to the greatest perfection of which 
they are susceptible ; and secondly^ to watch over the 
impressions and associations of early hfe, and thus se- 
cure the mind against the influence of prevaiUng er- 
rors ; and as far as possible, to engage its preposses- 
sions on the side of truth." 

The period of pupilage to the scholar, is Uke the time 
of apprenticeship to the mechanic ; and the object of 
the one bears a strong resemblance to that of the other. 
It is not the business of the mechanic, during his ap- 
prenticeship, to accumulate a stock of lumber ; but to 
exercise his muscles and acquire the use of his tools. 
So it is not the principal object of the scholar, during 
his pupilage, to lay up a stock of intellectual lumber, 
a mass of speculative and useless knowledge ; but to 
learn the art of study, to ascertain the powers of his 
mind and acquire skill in employing them ; or, to con- 
tinue the figure, it is to obtain the use of his intellect- 
ual tools, and give vigor and activity to his intellect- 
ual musclea 

A well disciplined mind, in the course of its discip- 
line, does indeed often make rich acquisition of knowl- 
edge. But it is knowledge classified, arranged, in- 
corporated with the intellectual powers and rendered 
a constituent part of the mind itself. It is not held by 
mere accidental and arbitrary association, as a thing 
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of memory alone ; the borrowed sentiments of other 
minds. It becomes his own. It is appropriated. 
Like the food, which nourishes the body, it is digested 
and diffused through the whole intellectual system, 
sustaining and invigorating every part; or, like the 
elements of nature, which go to support and increase 
a luxuriant vegetable, it becomes assimilated to the 
mind itself) conformed to its habits of association, and 
incorporated with its powers ; causing it to expand, 
and giving it enlargement, strength and vigor. 

Were it, as I said before, the object of this discourse 
to discuss the subject of education in general, I should 
here speak of the comparative influence of native 
genius and well directed industry, in producing intel- 
lectual greatnesa I should admit an original diffe- 
rence of intellectual capacity among men ; equal, per- 
haps, to the difference in their physical organization. 
I should accede to phrenologists one grand point in 
their system, that there is a relation of the one to the 
other, of the mind to the body; especially, so far as it 
regards the size and form and healthy state of the great 
organ of perception and thought and feeling. I should 
hence allow the impossibiUty, by any system of edu- 
cation or combination of circumstances, of bringing 
all minds to a common standard. And yet I should 
contend, (and contend most strenuously, because I 
consider the point of vital importance,) that the actual 
difference in the intellectual characters of men, with a 
few extraordinary exceptions, depends principally on 
education. I should strenuously maintain, that in- 
dustry and perseverence, under judicious guidance, 
will generally teach a point, in the scale of usefulness 
and happiness, which uncultivated talents, however 
i^lendid, can never approach. For genius, undisci- 
plined and uncontrolled, is like a brilliant meteor. 
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which with a dazzling light flits across your padi and 
in a moment disappears, rather bewildering tiian aid- 
ing to direct your steps. But a common mind, the 
mind of ordinary capacity, properly disciplined, and 
improved by persevering and judicious study, resem- 
bles the polar star, which, though it may seem to shine 
but feebly, still sheds a steady light, and becomes an 
unerring guide to the benighted traveller. 

But our present business is with moral education ; 
morcU education^ in its coxmection with intellectual; 
and especially in its bearings on personal happiness 
and the great interests of society, 

Man is a moral being, possessing a moral nature ; 
capable of feeling moral obligation, capable of discern- 
ing moral relations, and of discharging moral duties, 
capable of understanding and obeying law ; sustain- 
ing the relation of absolute dependence on Grod, and 
capable of loving him and obeying his will ; sustain- 
ing various reciprocal and mutual relations to his fel- 
low men, and capable of loving them and promoting 
their happiness. 

Now, this capacity renders children and youth sus- 
ceptible of moral education ; and this education con- 
sists essentially in cultivating their monJi powers and 
susceptibilities, whether in the school or the family, 
by instraction or by self-discipline ; and thus render- 
ing them, what, with the blessing of Heaven, they are 
capable of becoming, virtuous and happy ; ^ adorers 
of God and bene&ctors of mankind." 

Among the moral powers of man, indeed, the es- 
sential moral power, to which all others are subordi* 
nate and subsidiary, and without which all others 
would be perfectly inefficient, is Conscience ; or that ca- 
pacity, by which we are enabled, instinctively and in- 
stantaneously, to feel approbati<m of what we view aa 
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yirtaoQS and right, and disapprobation of what we 
account as vicious or wrong. Or, to give a definition 
more precise and exclusive, it is a susceptibility of 
pleasure or pain, as our actions agree or disagree with 
our vievra of duty ; with the standard of moral obliga- 
tion and the rules of moral conduct, which we have 
adopted. 

Whatever, therefore, has a tendency to increase or 
diminish this original susceptibility, must have an im- 
portant bearing on moral education, and the formation 
of moral character. For, like every other original prin- 
ciple of human nature, this may be cherished, purified 
and strengthened ; and all this must be done to con- 
stitute what the Scriptures denominate, ^' a good con- 
science." Or, on the other hand, it may be neglected, 
perverted and even stupified, or in the language of 
Scripture, '^ seared as with a hot iron ;" and then it be- 
comes " an evil conscience ;" useless, or worse than 
useless, for the purposes of forming character and reg- 
ulating conduct; faiUng to perform its appropriate 
office, as prompter and reprover ; silent, when its voice 
diould be heard like " seven thunders ;" or speaking 
so feebly and equivocally, as only to mock and deceive. 

A good moral education, then, must provide for the 
direct culture of the conscience, by calling it early 
into exercise and giving it firequent opportunities to 
act ; as well as by guarding it, in its feeble state, 
against the rude attacks of temptation, and aiding it 
in the execution of its incipient decisiona 

Here two opposite mistakes of parents and teachers 
frequently occur. In some plans of education, arbi- 
trary command and absolute authority become the 
invariable substitute for the dedsions of conscience, 
directing every action, controlling every propendty, 
and leaving no opportunity for the conscience of the 
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ehild or pupil to be consoked or exeretsed Asd thus 
the &cnltjr itself is never, or but very imperfectly de^ 
yeloped. It becomes feeble and sickly ; i^ indeed, it 
has life and vigor enongh to act at all, and fimn any* 
thing like positive and independent character* 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the consdenoe of a 
tender child, or an inexperienced youth, is trusted too 
soon, or too far ; left to act and contend, without aid or 
advice ; exposed single-handed, to the rudest and moat 
violent attacks of the tempts. Hence it is often over- 
come and led captive, before it has gathered strength 
by exercise and discipline, to ntieet ite numerous ene* 
mies, as they proceed from a corrupt heart within, w 
a wicked world without 

Thus in education, as in everything else at the pre- 
sent day, we have our ultraism and our anti-ultraism* 
The trae course here, as in most other cases, unques* 
tionabiy is the middle course: ^^ Medio tutissimus 
ibis." If you would secure to the child or the youth, 
you are educating, ^'a good conscience," avoid the 
two extremes of entire control and unHmited expo^ 
sure to temptation. Both are generally fatal to virtu- 
ous, manly and independent character. So far 9S ed* 
ucation can give direct assistance Xo conscieiice, it 
must be done by securing its early developnient, and 
affording it opportunity for full exercise and steady 
action ; and, at the same time, by watching over its 
movements, throwing light upon its path, aiding it by 
advice, strengthening its decisions by authoiity, and 
everywhere guarding it, as far as possible, against the 
sudden and insidious attacks of temptation. 

Closely connected with conscience, in constituting 
man a moral agent, is Reason;, which if not in itself a 
moral power, is nevertheless indiqp^Bsable to moral 
agency and just aoeountability. Reason i9 that power 
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df the mind, by which we dis^oter Helations ; either ^t 
once, by a single comparison ; or by deduction, or ft 
Mccemion of comparisons; ^tnd the leesaU in both 
easea ia Afe same, a jisdgmenit, a eonviction of trufhi 
eitiier c^auii ot jMrobable. 

New, as a moral power, or as connected with the 
great moi^ power, of which we have been speak- 
iAgf i^asdn discovers and leads us to feel moi^ re- 
lations ; and th^is becomes subservient to confidence, 
and even necessary to its salutary operations. In 
moral educatkin, therefore, the one mtisd be culti^ 
i^ted itt i^noe^on with the other. For^ if a man 
reasons wrong, and forms erroneous opinions on mor-- 
al subjects, Me conscience, following his judgment^ 
will fofl to guide him in the path of virtue ; nor will 
it reprove him in- opposition to his perverted judg- 
ment,^ even for &e grossest iniquity. Thus Hie blbody 
perseoutof dfag» his innocent vittfim to the stake, and 
allies t(^ him the foj^t and the tordh. With as little 
compunction of C4»ascience, as the faithful magistrate 
feds, when he pronounces the righteous sentence of 
the law, on the murderer c^his father or the betrayer 
of his counttry. 

Indieed; where our opinions are correct^ our judg- 
ment sound, the approving ov condemning sentence 
of conscience will harmonize with the deciaons of 
Heavtsn. But wh«^ our opinions are eitoneous^ of 
our judgxnent' perverted by passion and prejudice, our 
feelhigs of approbation or disapprobation will follow 
these eiToneous opinions and this perverted judgment; 
and may come ^t last, as in the case of Saul of Tarsus, 
to be diiedfly at variluicer vrtth the will of God. Hence 
men may pet^nade^ thiemselves, that they are doing 
Ood serviee; while like that bloody persecutor on' his 
way to BamaMus, tiiey are exposing his cause, and 
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breathing out threatenings and vengeance against his 
people. 

In forming roles for moral education, therefore^ we 
should never forget, that while moral sensibility or 
conscience is to be carefully cherished and cultivated ; 
reason must likewise be trained and exercised in con- 
nection with it, or it will dwell in darkness ; and its 
movements will be uncertain and inefficient, giving 
neither purity nor stability to character. We diould 
never forget, that the appropriate office of conscience 
is not that of an instructor, but that of a prompter or 
reprover ; that it was not designed to discover trath ; 
that it cannot of itself distinguish between right and 
wrong ; that it acts only in accordance with moral 
judgment, with preconceived opinions, with rules of 
action already settled in the mind. We should re- 
member, that conscience without reason is blind ; that 
its monitions, while under the influence of erroneous 
opinions and a perverted judgment, are coincident 
with the dictates of a perverse and unsubdued will, 
producing nothing but obstinacy and rebellion against 
just authority ; indeed, that the very conscientiousness 
of an ignorant man often counteracts the best natural 
sympathies, hardens his heart and renders him a worse 
member of society. And remembering this, we should 
never forget the practical lesson, which it teaches on 
the subject of moral education ; nor fail to encourage 
the youth, and even the child, to think and reason for 
himself; to investigate truth and to form deliberate 
and independent opinions, on all practical subjects. 

I know a diffisrent course, in these days of double 
uUrmsm, has been recommended. It has been said, that 
children are not to be reasoned with, but instructed, di- 
rected, conmianded ; they are to be taught to believe, 
because you affirm, and act because you make the re- 
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quisition. The whole system of education, so far as 
it regards moral sentiment and moral conduct, must, 
according to this theory, rest on authority, be main- 
tained by coercion, and result in blind submission. 
The very idea of ftumishing evidence to produce faith 
or secure obedience is ridiculed, as savoring of weak- 
ness and effeminacy; as a departure from the good 
old stem way of education ; as the fiiiit of modem de- 
generacy and rash innovation; as at once exhibiting 
and fostering a spirit of jradicalism, insubordination 
and licentiousness. But it seems to me that this the- 
ory, especially as it is served up in some recent peri- 
odical publications, is itself ultraism of the worst kind, 
and carried to the greatest extreme. It must have 
originated with those who are given to hypothesis; 
who have more theory than practical knowledge ; to 
whom Providence has never . committed the care of 
chUdren, nor awakened in their bosoms the sympa- 
thies which belong only to parents, and flourish only 
around the family altar. 

Now, while I admit that there is an extreme of weak 
indulgence in education; and that the tendency in 
this country, for the last half-century, has been toward 
that extreme, I am obliged to contend that the doc- 
trines recently advocated, and to which I have just al- 
luded, lead to a worse extreme, involve a grosser ab- 
surdity, and would, if generally adopted, produce more 
]>emicious consequences, than the most extravagant 
innovations of the wildest visionary in the cause of 
liberty and self-government While I would encour- 
age obedience, even ingphcit obedience, I enter my 
protest against the doctrine of pamve obedience. 
Obedience truly we must have, obedience to authority; 
but let it be (utvoe obedience to rightful authority. 
While too, I would advocate the cause of faith, if you 
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pteaae, wnpSeit fiddly I moBt ooiitend fiir a rmtimyd 
fskih^ in oppQ8itioi& to falmd eiedulity ; fbr a fidth lest- 
mg oa conyictiQiv supported by evidence, and ^' irotkr 
ing by love." 

Against the theory of educa(tion which lejects all ap^ 
peals to reason and conscience, sympatky and affee- 
tKHi ; which demands passiye obedience, implicit om- 
fidence, unconditional submission, I again and &aey^sr 
enter my protest If you would educate children and 
youth to be merij moral men^ men of moral courage 
and high moral character ; to act for themselves, and 
to act firom principle, you must encourage them to 
think and judge, as well as to feel and act ; you nmat 
appeal to reason, strive to awaken conscience, and aid 
Ihem in forming habits of reflection, thorough inves* 
tigation and firmness of purpose. You must not ap- 
peal to the rod, to physical force and coercive measures^ 
even in training the earliest childhood, much less in^ 
controlling the wajrwaid propensities of y6uth, till you 
have exhausted the resources of moral power. Where 
this, after thorough trial, faijs ; where the understand- 
ing has abneady become darkened and the eye of rea* 
son blinded, through the influence of passion and 
prejudice and vice ; or where the vnH has usurped the 
place of conscience, and the child become obstinately 
disobedient; where all appeals to the reason and the 
conscience have proved unavailing, resort murt be had 
to the rod ; appeal must be made to fear and terror, to 
pains and penalties 

This is in aocordance with the analogy of the divine 
government Here the inspired direction of the wise 
man comes in and apphes with full force : ^^ Chasten 
thy son while there is hope ; and. let not thy soul spare 
for his crying." In cases of obstinacy and perverse^ 
ness, all reasoning and persuasion are vain. Here 
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stem authority mast be elKercised, and jndieioiis puB« 
ishment inflicted, till submission is jrielded and refor- 
mation produced. 

Bat in all ordinary cases, corporal punishment is 
unnecessary ; and, as usually administered, extremely 
injurious to the temper and character of flie subject 
Judicious and persevering appeals to reason and con- 
science and aflfection, both urith children and youth, 
are sufficient for aU the common purpoaes of govern- 
ment in the family and in the school At least, it is 
always safe to begin with these. By adopting the 
other course ; by beginning with the exercise of stem 
authority, and thus ne^ecting to cultivate and call in- 
to exercise the moral powers of children and youth, 
you may, indeed, succeed in procuring immediate and 
temporary submission, but you fail of teaching them, 
what they most need to learn, sdf-govemmertit. You 
iail of forming virtuous and manly character; you 
train up a generation of slaves; you educate your 
children to become fit subjects for the Pope of Rome 
or the Autocrat of Russia ; you do all you can, to 
render them unfit fi)r American citizens, Christian 
fieemen, denizens of heaven. 

Thus in every good system of moral education, rea* 
son in connection with conscience must be cultivated, 
exercised, and, to a certain extent^ left to follow out its 
own conclusions, free firom the shackles of human au* 
thority. But since reason, at best, is exceedingly lim^ 
ited in its researches, and peculiarly liable to error in 
its conclusions ; since it is chained down to earth, and 
confined within the narrow bounds of the present life ; 
since its obsnvations cannot reach other worlds, nor 
ils eye penetrate the darkness of the grave, it must be 
aided by revelation, or it witt fSul to enlighten con* 
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science, and guide securely in the path of duty and in 
the way of life. 

You cannot take a single step in the business of 
educating immortal beings for inmiortal life, without 
the aid of that gospel, which " brings life and immortal- 
ity to light" If tiien you would train your children to 
virtue and happiness, you must proceed to the work 
with the Bible in your hands, and with the spirit of the 
Bible, or rather the Spirit of God, in your hearts; 
and you must so proceed, as to place this blessed book 
in the hands of your pupil, and lead him to read 
for himself examine for himself, and apply to him- 
self its subhme doctrines ; to read with a humble and 
believing heart ; seeking to learn, that he may do, the 
will of God ; ready to receive, and to receive without 
gainsa3ring, the sentiments and principles, which these 
Holy Oracles inculcate. 

Any system of education, which excludes the Holy 
Scriptures must fail, forever fail, of securing the great 
objects of moral discipline and social happiness. I 
wish I had time to go into a full discussion of this in- 
teresting topic. I think, ample proof of this position 
might easily be gathered from the history of paganism 
and infideUty ; from a view of civil and social institu- 
tions, domestic economy, and individual and personal 
character and happinesa Without the Bible, you 
may, indeed, sometimes produce extemal moridity, 
mechanical virtue, passive obedience to human au- 
thority ; but you can never thus produce intrinsic vir- 
tue, pure morality, social security, civil hberty, per- 
sonal holiness ; you can never thus form a character, 
adapted to the various duties of time and the blessed- 
ness of eternity ; a benevolent character for the good of 
mankind, a holy character for the everlasting service 
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and enjoyment of a Holy God, a character positiyely 
virtuous, founded on principle, producing happiness, 
and enduring forever. 

Another part of the human constitution, capable of 
being modified by education ; and, on account of its 
influence on moral character, requiring great care to 
secure its full development, and to fiumish it with due 
restraint and proper regulation, is Imagiruxtion. With- 
out stopping here to define the term, I may remark, 
that all our sympathies and sensibilities depend very 
much on the vividness of the conceptions, which 
awaken them. If) therefore, action is desired, and if ac- 
tivity is superinduced by feeling, it is evident, that the 
more lively the imagination is, the more powerful will 
be the excited emotion ; and, consequently, the more • 
I»ompt and vigorous the resulting action. Hence the 
cultivation and due regulation of the imagination, be- 
come highly important, in a system of education — in- 
dispensable, indeed, to exalted virtue, and to pure and 
permanent felicity. And hence peculiar watchfulness 
and care are requisite, lest this power, in the youthful 
nund, be suffered, on the one hand, to slumber, till sen- 
sibility dies, and the age of feeling is past ; or, on the 
other, be permitted to run wild, till the awakened feel- 
ing breaks forth, like a mountain-torrent, overpowering 
the judgment, and leading to unrestrained action and 
the inconsistent ravings of the wildest enthusiasm ; or, 
what is worse still, be allowed to rouse the sympathies 
and play upon the sensibiHties, while there is no room 
for aeticm, and of course no active princij^e formed ; 
till these susceptibiMties are completely exhausted ; till 
the springs of moral action lose their elasticity and 
power, and all moral sensibility is eradicated fi-om the 
soul ; till, in the language of sacred metaphor, " the 
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heart is hardened," '^ the conscience seared," and the 
man " past feeling." 

" It is a law of our nature," says Bishop Butler, and, 
we may add, a law exhibiting the wisdom and good- 
ness of our Creator, ^^that passive impressions are 
weakened by repetition; while active principles are 
strengthened by exercise." Thus the emotion of pity, 
or compassion, is diminished by repeated scenes of 
distress ; while, in the mean time, the principle of be- 
nevolent action, if kept in exercise, gathers strength 
by practice, at length produces a confirmed habit 
of doing good, and sometimes continues to operate 
powerfully and efficiently, almost without emotion. 
But if no action follows the emotions of pity in their 
incipient state, and the susceptibihty be sufifered to 
wear away and spend itself in unavailing sighs and 
tears, without estabhshing any active principle or form- 
ing any active habit, the very foundation of this virtue 
will be torn away ; and the child or youth thus dealt 
with, will grow up to vice, hardness of heart, and per- 
haps deeds of cruelty and blood. 

Hence the importance of securing to the cause of 
virtue the first awakened emotions of the heart, by 
giving them proper direction, and affording them op- 
portunity to settle into principle and flow out in ac- 
tion. Hence, too, the danger of all excitement, which 
does not lead to action, or at least to a fixed and deter- 
mined resolution, which partakes of the nature, and, 
in a moral view, constitutes the essence of action. 
Hence, I may add, the pernicious consequences of 
novel-reading and theatrical amusements ; inasmuch 
as they rouse the imagination and awaken the sensi- 
bilities, often beyond the scenes of real life ; and when 
there is no call for action, nor scarcely any for form- 
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ing the purpose of action ; inasmuch as the sensibili- 
ties of our nature are thus exhausted, the sympathies 
worn away, and the very foundations of virtue re- 
moved, before any habit of action is formed, or any 
active principle is superinduced. 

How many youth have had their heads turned and 
their hearts hardened by this process! How many 
have thus been thrown into an ideal world, and dis- 
qualified to live and act and be happy and useful in a 
world of realities, in oar world as it is ! Oh, that pa- 
rents and legislators and instructors, and all who have 
the guardian care of children and youth, and possess a 
controlling influence in forming the morals and man- 
ners of the rising generation, as well as those who are 
engaged in self-education, would consider these things, 
and act with a wise reference to this great principle of 
human nature, this mighty spring of human action, 
this exhaustless fountain of human felicity or woe. 

I know of no consideration of greater importance, in 
its bearing on moral education, than this; nor any, 
which is more worthy of the regard of the philosopher 
and the Christian. I have not time, however, to illus- 
trate and enforce it, in this place. Let it simply be 
observed here, that in order at once to develop, exer- 
cise and control the youthful imagination, and thus 
secure its influence to the cause of virtue and happi- 
ness, the whole course of early reading and observa- 
tion should be watched over with parental soUcitude, 
and directed with great wisdom and practical skill 

To these remarks on the culture and training of the 
conscience, the reason, and the imagination, I might 
add particular observfitions on the means of directing 
and controlling the passions, appetites and various pro- 
pensities ; indeed, all the original susceptibilities and 
powers of the human nund. They are all capable of 
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being modified by external circamstances ; and^ there- 
fore, more or less subject to the influence of education. 
But the statements already made, and the illustrations 
already given, present a view of Moral Education suf- 
ficienfly broad and extensive for a single discourse ; 
and furnish abundant matter for practical application 
and personal improvement 

The first practical observation, which this view df the 
subject suggests to my mind, is, that moral and intet 
lectual education should never be separated. Indeed, 
the connection is so natural and intimate, that neither 
of them can be carried to a high degree of perfection 
without the aid of the other. Virtue is alwa3rs favcna- 
ble to high intellectual attainments, and to deep and 
persevering research after truth and sdence ; while a 
well cultivated mind, with enlarged and correct views 
of truth, is essential to the exercise of the higher vir- 
tues, and to all successful efiforts in the cause of be- 
nevolence and human happinesa 

It is true, a man may be a good man, pious and be- 
nevolent, with but Uttle knowledge and a contracted in- 
tellectual training ; yet his piety will be likely to degen- 
erate into bigotry or fanaticism ; and his benevolence 
into a sickly sensibility or a pernicious liberality ; at 
best, his good influence must be comparatively lim- 
ited. It is true, likewise, that native genius, with the 
facilities now furnished for literary and scientific ac- 
quisition, though connected with licentiousness in sen- 
timent and practice, may sometimes shoot forth its 
branches, covered with the richest foliage, and produc- 
ing a luxuriant growth of frait, beautiful to the eye, 
and sweet to the taste. But its leaves will soon wither, 
and its fruit wili always prove poisonous, like the ap- 
ples of Sodom and the grapes of Gomorrah. The most 
brilliant talents, and the highest iutellectual attain- 
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ments, without moral and religious principle, will only 
enlarge the capacity of the possessor for mischief and 
misery ; will make him more wretched, and render 
him more injurious to the character and happiness of 
all whom his influence can reach. Let moral and in- 
tellectual education, then, never be separated. If in 
any case the former must be limited, let the latter be 
limited with it If the latter be granted upon a large 
and liberal scale, let the former come in for an equal 
share of interest and attention. 

Hence I observe, secandfyj that in every school and 
literary institution, from the highest to the lowest 
grade, provision should be made for moral and re- 
ligious instruction. I know, it has been objected, that 
in these days of division and party-strife, such instrac^ 
tion is liable to degenerate into mere dogmatism on 
the one hand, and blind credulity on the other. Such 
a result ought certainly to be deprecated. Against the 
theory of education, calculated and designed to pro- 
duce it, I have already entered my protest And I 
now add, against everything which has the least ten- 
dency to such a result, let provision be carefully made. 

The doctrine of the union of " Church and State," 
odious as it is, is not more odious, in my apprehension, 
than that which would unite literature and learning, in 
our schools, with any prescribed form of religion. I 
would as soon combine civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thority in what is called a religious establishment, as 
limit the advantages of learning and the privileges of 
literary institutions to sect and party. In both these 
cases, there should be no interference of the civil power. 

The sooner the tendency to this sectarianism of 
schools in our country is checked the better. Recently 
it has become a common thing to establish sectarian 
schools and colleges, under sectarian names ; and in 
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my apprehension, this has done more to degrade learn- 
ing and excite a prejudice against moral and religions 
instruction, than everything else. It is time to with- 
hold these exclusive and sectarian charters. Let no 
institution of learning be incorporated with exclusive 
privileges, and placed under the exclusive patronage 
and control of any particular sect or denomination of 
religionista Let us have a republic of letters, of lite- 
rary as well as civil institutiona Let the common 
school and the college, everywhere in our land, be 
open, and equally open, to alL There let all stand on 
equal ground ; and be encouraged, with candor and 
reverence, to inquire after truth, free from all ecclesias- 
tical restraint or embarrassment Let all, who seri- 
ously worship God, be permitted to worship him in 
the place and in the manner, which best harmonizes 
with their views of truth and duty. Let there be no 
constraint placed on conscience ; nor any violence 
offered to reason, or even to innocent prejudice. Let 
these precautions be taken, and these rules observed ; 
and moral and religious instruction may be freely and 
fully imparted, without even the charge of sectarian 
influence ; without complaint, except from those who 
are opposed to all moral and religious instruction; 
" who love darkness and rejoice in iniquity," who are 
enemies to virtue, to their country and its institutions, 
to mankind and their improvement, to Grod and his 
holy law. 

A third obvious remark, suggested by the view we 
have taken of this subject is, that the Bible ought to 
be used in all our schools, from the highest to the 
lowest, either as a reading book or a classic ; either to 
be studied in the original languages, or to be read and 
expounded in our vernacular tongue. 

A fourth practical observation, equally obvious and 
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important is, that a good moral character and correct 
moral sentiments are indispensable qualifications in a 
teacher of children and youth ; qualifications, for the 
want of which no intellectual quaUties or literary and 
scientific attainments can atone. But time will not 
permit me to attempt an illustration of these and other 
practical remarks, which naturally flow from this co- 
pious subject Besides, it is my intention, on the next 
occasion afibrded me for addressing this assembly, to 
renew this general subject, and speak more particular- 
ly of inteUectual education, and the best mode of con- 
ducting it in connection with the highest moral culture. 

In the mean time, let parents, guardisms, instructors, 
legislators, and all who have the care and supervision 
of the rising generation, as well as those who have 
finished their pupilage, and are educating themselves, 
consider the importance of this subject, in its bearing 
on individual character and happiness ; and on the 
preservation of our civU iostitutions and the welfare of 
our country. 

To parents, guardisms and teachers I may say in 
conclusion, the consequences which will flow from 
the manner in which you regard and treat this sub- 
ject, are of no ordinary character. The children and 
youth, whom you are educating, and over whose edu- 
cation you have an influence, are moral and immortal 
beings. They are forming characters for eternity. 
They are susceptible of happiness and misery, and 
their condition in time and in eternity will depend on 
the characters which they form. 

You live, too, in a land of liberty, under firee institu- 
tions ; and the preservation of these institutions and 
the continuance of this liberty depend, under God, on 
the character of those into whose hands you are about 
to commit them. What is to be the future condition 
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of our belomed country ? How are its free institations 
to be preserved ? Do you answer by intellectaal edu* 
cation ; by difiusing knowledge through all the ranks 
of society ? This is unquestionably important ; indis- 
pensable, as I hope to be able to show hereafter, to the 
preservation of civil liberty and the security of social 
order. But will this alone accomplish the object ; is 
this the grand, conservative principle of our govern- 
ment ? Of what avail is knowledge without virtue, 
intelligence without moral principle, the education of 
the head without connecting with it the education of 
the heart? 

Should a system of education prevail in our coun- 
try, leaving out the influence of the Bible, discarding 
moral and religious instruction, our free institutions 
would soon be swept away, and the country itself 
would be brought under the desolating scourge of an- 
archy, or the iron hand of despotism. I dare not in- 
dulge the thought of such an event, even in imagina- 
tion. I dare not look forward upon a scene so dark 
and dismal I dare not contemplate in prospect the 
recurrence of a French revolution on American ground. 
I dare not anticipate the time, when Romanism, infi- 
delity, licentiousness and violence, with giant-strides, 
may traverse our country in all its length and breadth ; 
deluging it in blood, and sweeping it with the besom 
of destruction. I would rather turn from this dark side 
of the picture, and, though it may prove but an optical 
illusion, view a brighter scene. I would rather in- 
dulge the hope, that some mighty, moral influence, 
under the fostering hand of education, and through 
the kind interposition of Providence, may come in 
and stay our downward course, sustain our tottering 
institutions and save our country. 
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Men are so constituted, that one period of their ex- 
istence has a direct bearing on their character and 
condition, in that which is to succeed ; and furnishes 
opportunity, to prepare for its duties and enjoyments. 
Thus the instruction, and experience of childhood and 
youth tend to prepare the young for the pursuits of 
manhood. Thus too, the varied employments of mor- 
tal life, and the discipline to which men are here sub- 
jected by Divine Providence, may be considered as 
means of preparation for a future state, constituting 
their education for eternity. 

Education, therefore, has with great propriety been 
described as " a system of means to develop the pow- 
ers and form the character of the pupil," for the con- 
dition and employment in life, for which his natural 
powers are adapted. Education, according to this 
view of it, includes all the means used and expedi- 
ents adopted, to awaken his dormant sensibilities, to 
strengthen his various capacities, both physical and 
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mental ; and, at the same time, to direct and purify 
the feeUngs of his heart ; and thus to form the whole 
man, rendering him in all respects what he was de- 
signed to be ; fitting him for the most energetic action 
of which he is capable, and the highest happiness of 
which he is susceptible. Hence it has sometimes 
been divided into three branches, in reference to the 
body, the mind and the heart ; and, according to this 
division, considered under the three heads of Physi- 
cal, Intellectual and Moral Education. 

Having recently addressed you on the last of these 
topics, I propose to speak to-day more particularly on 
the subject of Intellectual EduccEtion. And to this our 
text very naturally leads. Addressing his son, the 
man of inspired wisdom says : " Receive my instrac- 
tion and not silver, and knowledge rather than choice 
gold." Indeed, the term, education, even without a 
restraining epithet, is generally used in this limited 
sense. Children are sent to the primary school and 
youth to higher seminaries, principally, perhaps, too 
much, with a view to their intellectual improve- 
ment ; and the place of their education is usually se- 
lected, with sole reference to the facilities furnished for 
obtaining knowledge and securing mental discipline. 

While, however, the general topic of discourse, thus 
announced, will confine our inquiries principally to 
mental culture and the acquisition of knowledge, it 
will be my object to show how this branch of educa- 
tion may be pursued, in consistency with the claims 
of the other two co-ordinate branches, so as to pre- 
serve health and secure the highest moral improve- 
ment ; so as best to secure '^ a sound mind in a sound 
body," in connection with a pure heart and a holy life. 
Indeed, this view of the subject brings it within the 
province of the religious teacher, and renders it a suit- 
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able subject for the Sabbath and the sanctuary. I 
propose to myself, in this discourse another limitation. 
I shall not only confine my remarks principally to the 
intellectual branch of education, to the discipline of 
the mind and the acquisition of knowledge, as con- 
nected with the other branches ; but I intend to speak 
especially of the active part of intellectual educa- 
tion ; of the seeking, rather than the mere receiving 
of knowledge ; of the exercise of the energies of the 
mind in the pursuit of its appropriate objects, by study 
and effort ; rather than of the imparting of knowledge, 
through the agency pf others, to the mind in a pas- 
sive and indolent state. 

More definitely then, it will be the object of this 
discourse to point out and enforce the duties of pa- 
rents, teachers and those who have the supervision of 
schools and Uterary institutions, in making^provision for 
the intellectual education of the rising generation ; to 
prescribe the means and suggest the motives, by which 
children and youth may be, and should be, induced 
to apply themselves diligently and vigorously to pre- 
scribed studies ; to ascertain by what methods they 
may be stimulated to effort and urged forward to the 
highest intellectual attainments, of which they are 
capable, consistently with the development of their 
bodily powers and the perfection of their moral na- 
ture. 

The subject thus considered can hardly fail to inter- 
est every reflecting mind and benevolent heart. It 
will be found to be a subject of great practical impor- 
tance, and peculiarly extensive in its bearings on hu- 
man happiness ; and, therefore, fiiU of high responsi- 
bilities, and pressing its claims, with peculiar urgency, 
on all to whom it is apphcable. 

What then are the means to be used, and the mo- 
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tives to be presented, to incite children and youtii to 
stady with the greatest diligence and energy; and 
thus to secure to them the highest intellectual cultiva- 
tion and attainments, consistently with the develop- 
ment of their physical powers, and the formation of 
moral and Christian cha^racter ? Before a direct an- 
swer to this inquiry is attempted, a few general pre* 
liminary remarks seem necessary, to guard still further 
against misapprehension of the question and misap- 
plication of the answer. 

1. Let it be remembered, then, as already intimated, 
that we include, in the idea of intellectual education, 
the discipline of the mind, as well as the acquisition 
of knowledge. Indeed, a cultivated and well bal- 
anced mind; habits of attention, application and 
self-control, with correct rules of investigation are of 
more avaU to the great purposes of life^ than the lar- 
gest stock of knowledge, undigested, without arrange- 
ment, and subject to the arbitrary and capricious di- 
rection of erratic genius and undiscipUned talents. 
All expedients, therefore, which do not cW for the la- 
tent energies of the mind, and give exercise, activity 
and strength to its powers, are of littie value for the 
great purposes of education. 

2. Let it be remembered likewise, that although we 
limit the topics of this discourse to intellectual educa* 
tion, to the exclusion of those branches of education, 
which are purely physical or moral ; yet, as likewise 
intimated before, we do not intend to disregard the 
mutual relation which subsists among them ; nor for- 
get the bearing which the method of jnromoting the 
one, under consideration, may have on the other twa 
In forming a system of education, therefore, a prere- 
quisite should be, to admit no provisions, nor resort to 
any expedients, however productive of istody and in- 
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tellectoal improvement ; if tiiey are inconsistent with 
pore moval principle and elevated moral character, or 
pemicioiis in their influence on bodily health and 
phywcal energy. 

3. Let it be remembered, moreover, that the view 
which we propose to take of intellectual education, 
not only embraces mental discipline ; but it has spe- 
cial reference to the symmetry of the mind ; a due re- 
gard to the harmonious development of all its facul« 
ties ; a proportionate dttention to the various branches 
of knowledge and the dififerent kinds of study, calcu- 
lated to produce this development and secure this 
symmetry. It will be one object of the discourse, 
therefore, to show, that every measure proposed for 
the purpose of stimulating to study, should be tried by 
its tendency to form the whole mind, and give it a 
complete finish, a perfect symmetry. 

4. Let it be remembered, finally, that, while we at- 
tempt to test the various plans proposed and motives 
suggested, in order to produce study, and incite to in- 
dustry in the acquisition of knowledge ; we intend to 
place great stress on the particular direction which is 
given to this industry, and the specific views with 
which the acquisitions are made. The difference be- 
tween a showy and a sohd education must not be for- 
gotten. Study for a temporary purpose, and that which 
is pursued for permanent efiect, it should be remem- 
bered, are very different employ^ients, and lead to 
very different results. The one produces intellectual 
giants, the other mere dwarfs in Uterature and science. 

All expedients, therefore, which produce mere tem- 
porary and fitful excitement, without bearing steadily 
on the mind, and producing uniform and persevering 
efibrt ; which lead to hterary quackery ; which satisfy 
Hie stadent with the semblance, without the reality, of 
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knowledge ; which cause the pupil to make all his 
efforts for the purpose of display before his instructor 
and fellow students ; and to exhaust all his energies, in 
putting on the appearance of scholarship, instead of 
stormg his mind with dumble knowledge, and train- 
ing it for future and permanent acquisitions ; all such 
expedients should be discarded, at once and forever. 
No measures should be employed, to stimulate to 
study, but those which will prompt to the pursuit of 
real, substantial, enduring knowledge ; such knowl- 
edge as is associated in the mind on general princi- 
ples, incorporated with the mind itself, and made a 
constituent part of the intellectual structure, instead 
of that light and superficial knowledge, which floats 
on the very surface of the mind, or hangs upon the 
very tip of the tongue ; knowledge, sought for the reci- 
tation-room alone, and not for the purpose of being 
laid up in the '^ store-house of the mind" for future use. 
Too many of these degrading expedients have been 
recently employed, both in our primary schools and 
higher seminaries ; producing in children and youth, 
an insatiable appetite for novelty, an unconquerable 
love of change. Too much of this superficial knowl- 
edge has often been poured out, like water, upon the 
public niind ; and so far occupied the time and atten- 
tion of the community, as nearly to prevent all thor- 
ough research and deep investigation. Too much of 
this quackery in education, this Uterary empiricism 
has found its way into our country ; perhaps, by a per- 
version of the very genius of our free institutions, pro- 
ducing a sickly Uterature, and endangering the very 
foundations of these institutions themselves. Let the 
appropriate remedy, then, be speedily apphed ; let all 
such temporary expedients give place to those which 
furnish higher and better motives to effi>rt, and pro* 
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duce more persevering industry, and untiring applica- 
tion to study. 

This su^estion brings us back again to the ques- 
tion, involving the principal subject of this discourse : 
What means will best call forth and discipline the ac- 
tive powers of the young mind ; form, strengthen and 
beautify the intellect, and furnish it with knowledge, 
enduring and worth possessing? and what will ac- 
complish all this, with the least encroachment on the 
province of moral and physical education? Or^ in 
other words, what measures should be employed, and 
what motives presented to the minds of children and 
youth, to incite them to effort, and induce them to 
study the best things in the best manner ; to make the 
highest intellectual attainments which can be made, 
consistentiy with the most perfect development of their 
physical enei^es, and the formation of the highest 
moral and Christian character ? 

L In answer to this general inquiry, I remark, that 
motives drawn from a sense of duty, and expedients 
calculated to awaken and cherij^ the wmal sensey 
and to excite these motives, should unquestionably oc* 
cupy a prominent place, in every system of education. 
As soon as the Uttle child is capable of feeling the 
force of moral obligation, he should be taught, that it is * 
his duty to improve the powers which Grod has given 
him, to occupy the time allotted him, and to cultivate 
the talents committed to his trust. Indeed, this consid- 
eration should be urged upon him, in every stage of his 
pupilage. I may add, it should be cherished by us all, 
through life ; and become an incentive to self-educa- 
tion for eternity, for heaven. 

By resorting to such means and appealing to such 
motives, in order to stimulate to study, we may in- 
directiy promote the objects of moral education, as well 
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as those which are peculiarly intelleetoaL For the 
very exercise of moral priQciple and the cherishing of 
religious motives, though for a different purpose, can- 
not fail to elevate and establish moral and religious 
character. 

To the adoption of expedients of this character, how- 
ever, it may be said by way of objection, that motives 
of duty cannot be excited, till children feel their rela- 
tion to God, and their accountabihty to Him whose 
will lays the foundation of all moral obligation. We 
answer, that the relation may be felt, as soon as its in- 
fluence is needed ; as soon as the capacity for intellect 
tual improvement begins to be developed. For rea- 
son and conscience are coincident powers, and con- 
temporaneous in their origin. 

It may be objected further, that many, even among 
those who are early taught to know God, still do not 
acknowledge him as Grod, do not reverence his au- 
thority nor regard his wilL The fact, must, indeed, 
be admitted ; and it is greatly to be lamented, that 
many, during the whole course of their pupilage, give 
no evidence of their possessing religious principle. 
But defective as moral education has hitherto been, 
and depraved as the natural heart is, few only, as we 
hope and have reason to believe, especially among the 
young, have so seared their consciences, and darkened 
their understandings by the practice of iniquity, as to 
have lost all sense of right and wrong, and all appre- 
hensions of '^a judgment to come." But however 
this may be — though some, during the period of pu- 
pilage and minority even, may have been given over 
to a reprobate mind, may have become " past feeling," 
may have lost all moral sensibiUty ; and though many 
more may not yet have been renewed in the spirit of 
their minds, and brought under the influeace of sn- 
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preme love to God and habitual obedience to his will ; 
the position we have taken, can nevertheless be fully 
sustained. Religious motives, and expedients and con- 
siderations calculated to suggest such motives, should 
therefore hold a distinguished place, among the means 
of urging the young to study and effort for intellectual 
improvement For where religious principles, and a 
sense of moral obligation exist, these motives are the 
most efficient of any which can be addressed to the 
human mind ; at least, they are the most steady and 
uniform in then* operation, and, of course, produce the 
greatest strength of character and the most untiring 
efforts. 

Besides, these are the only motives, whose influence 
is always salutary, whose effects are uniformly good ; 
which, in their operation, are liable neither to excess 
nor to perversion. AU others are more or less imper- 
fect in their character, or uncertain in their operations 
and results. Some exert a directly pernicious influ- 
ence, either on the physical energies or the moral char- 
acter ; while others occasionally produce these injuri- 
ous effects by their perversion or excessive action. It 
is the direct tendency of some of these motives, while 
fliey stimulate to mental effort, to counteract all the 
means of moral improvement, and undermine all 
moral principle. Others act unequally. They are 
peculiarly liable to abuse. They occasionally blind 
the moral judgment and usurp the authority of con- 
science. They not unfrequently incite to excessive 
effi>rt, and thus break down the constitution, and com- 
pletely defeat the provisions of nature and the con- 
trivances of art, to preserve health and develop the 
physical enei^es. 

But the influence of moral and religious principle 
on mental effort and intellectual improvement, is good 
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and only good continually. It prompts to action, 
where prompting is needed ; and it restrains, where 
restraint is necessary. It produces efforts, correspond- 
ing with strength and in accordance with a conscien- 
tious regard to the preservation of life, health and that 
vigor of constitution, which is necessary for the dis- 
charge of the various duties of life. It Ukewise so con- 
trols and directs these efforts, as never to interfere with 
the rights of others, with the claims of justice and be- 
nevolence, piety and virtue ; as to cherish all the in- 
nocent sympathies of human nature, the best affections 
of the heart, the holiest desires of the souL Thus it 
sanctifies all the intellectual acquisitions, which it 
makea Thus, while it elevates and enlai^s the mind, 
it purifies the heart ; while it makes a man great, it 
makes him good It prepares him aUke for usefulness 
in this life, and for blessedness hereafter. 

So salutary is this principle in all its operations, and 
so safe are the expedients which appeal to it, that it 
might seem unnecessary, in forming and executing 
the most perfect plan of education, to suggest any 
other motives but those of duty, or employ any other 
means but those which are adapted to rouse this pure 
principle, and furnish these high and holy motives. 
Truly, any other resort would be not only uimecessary, 
but pernicious, if this principle existed in aU minds, 
and was always perfect, where it has existence. But 
since some are entirely destitute of it.; since it is ex- 
ceedingly feeble in others ; since it is far, very far fix>m 
perfection in all ; at least, in all who are in a course 
of intellectual training, other motives must often be 
suggested, and other expedients resorted to, in order to 
rouse the energies of the mind, fix the attention, and 
secure perseverance and industry in study. 

II I remark, therefore, in answer to the great in- 
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qniry before us, that for the purpose of inciting to study, 
appeal should be made to curiosity^ or that innate love 
of knowledge, which is found in every human breast 
I give this principle the second place in point of order 
and importance, not merely because it is universal and 
powerful, but chiefly because appeals to it are gene- 
rally safe. It is not very liable to perversion; and, 
even when it is perverted, it does not, like many other 
perverted principles, necessarily and directly produce 
moral eviL Its perversions merely diminish its own 
beneficial effects. It does, indeed, sometimes divide 
the attention, and thus prevent the highest intellectual 
culture, which might otherwise be secured. And it 
occasionally excites to over-action and excessive study, 
and thus diminishes the physical enei^es. But, in its 
grossest abuses, it still has no direct bearing, or perni- 
cious influence, on moral character and religious prin- 
ciple. 

Since, however, it is a universal principle of hu- 
man nature, regard to it, in a general plan of education, 
becomes pecuUarly proper and important Those who 
possess no religious principle, and pay no regard to the 
claims of duty, are sometimes successfully roused, and 
incited to study and intellectual effort, by judicious 
appeals to this innate love of knowledge. And it not 
unfirequently comes to the aid of moral motives and 
religious principle, and thus adds greatness to good- 
ness, pushing Jthe virtuous student forward, or mther 
alluring him, to higher attainments in useful knowl- 
edge. Whatever expedients, therefore, throw a charm 
around the objects of study, awaken curiosity, and in- 
terest the feelings of the student, may be considered 
as wise contrivances and efficient means for promot- 
ing the cause of intellectual education. 

Here, indeed, a little chastened enthusiasm may be 
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safely cherished; such, for example, 08 that which 
characterizes many of the ardent scholars of Germany ; 
such as that, which animates and pushes forward ev- 
ery successful student, of sanguine temperament and 
inyentive genius ; such as that which led an ancient 
philosopher, upon the discovery of a Jong sought truth, 
to exclaim, with rapture, Ev^fitta ! Evpvfxa ! 

The only danger on this subject is, that, in stftempt- 
ing to render study attractive, we should render it too 
easy ; and thus defeat the first object of education, 
and lose all the benefit of mental discipline. The 
business of the student must not be made mere child- 
ren's play. Difilculties must be left, for the inquisi- 
tive mind to overcome, or it will lose all elasticity 
and energy. Curiosity must not be too readily and 
too easily gratified, lest it cease to be wakeful The 
faciUties for acquiring knowledge may be so multi- 
plied, and brought so completely within the reach of 
an indolent mind, that it may never feel the necessity 
of putting ibrth its active powers. It may remain 
passive, as the polished mirror, which reflects the im- 
ages, thrown upon its surface, without being itself 
moved by them ; and the knowledge, which is thus 
poured upon it, though abundant as the waters of the 
mountain-torrent, will, like them, soon pass away, and 
leave it an empty chaniiel or a parched heath. 

In introducing variety of study and fomishing fa- 
cilities to aid in the acquisition of knpwledge, there- 
fore, caution and judgment seem to be peculiarly re* 
quii^te. But the only general rule, on the subject, 
which occurs to my mind, is that there should be as 
much variety introduced in the mattn of study, as is 
consistent with unity of plan and symmetry of intel- 
lectual development ; and as much interest excited by 
the manner of giving instructiout and as many fadlities 
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ftcmiahed to the stadeat, as is consistent with leaving 
him nnder the necessity of eflfort and energetic ap- 
plication. For example, inabruction by lectures, and 
stody with textbooks, should be so judiciously inter- 
mingled and so duly proportioned, as on the one hand 
to awaiken curiosity and arrest attention ; and on the 
other, to withhold gratification, till all the energies of 
tl^ mind are concentrated, and every intellectual 
muscle brought into action, 

m Instinctive love of happiness^ I remark again, 
may be made the foundation of a class of efficient 
motives, to produce steady and persevering apphca- 
tion to study. The position, that ^^ knowledge is pow- 
er,'' has long since passed into a maxim ; but it is no 
less true, that knowkdge is happim$9y or the immediate 
cause of happiness. Other circumstances bdng equal, 
acquisition of knowledge and intellectual culture, by 
increasing the sources and susceptibilities of enjoy- 
ment, must necessarily, unless perverted and abused, 
increase the sum of happmess on earth, as well as 
lead to higher feUdty in heaven. 

Arguments drawn from this source may, therefore, 
be addressed to the youthful mind, with great effect 
Bftotives of self-love are, indeed, inferior to those of 
benevolence, and those which spring from a direct re- 
gard to the will and glory of Grod ; but they are not 
inconsistent, nor in the least degree at variance, with 
them. For self-love be it remembered, is not selfish- 
ness, where it does not lead us to disregard the 
claims, nor neglect the duties of justice and charity. 
The denre and the pursuit of our own happiness need 
not interfere with the happiness of others ; and where 
they do not, they furnish a legitimate principle of ac- 
tion. Self4ove, as an instinct, is as innocent, as that 
native sympathy, upon which trae benevolence is 
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ingrafted. It is the origin of sin and the fhutfcd cause 
of misery, only when it degenerates into selfishness, 
and becomes exclusiye in its operations. 

Expedients and considerations, therefore, which 
prompt the pupil to study, and urge him to diligence 
and perseverance, with a view to future eminence as 
a scholar, and future dignity and happiness as a man, 
as a moral and intellectual being, capable of end- 
less improvement and ever-growing felicity, may sure- 
ly be employed, without interfering with the claims 
of benevolence or with the will of a benevolent Creator. 
And such means may be made available ; if not with 
children, at least with every ingenuous youth ; if not^ 
as strong stimulants, yet as steady, uniform, and con- 
stantly increasing incitements to persevering efibrt 

IV. I remark, further, that propensity to mUteOum 
is another origmal principle of human nature, which 
may be enlisted in the cause of learning. Models of 
excellence in scholarship, and examples of industry 
and success in study, may be brought before the minds 
of youth and even of children, as objects of imitation ; 
and, by judicious exhortation and encouragement^ they 
may be induced to follow those who have ascended 
the hill of science before them, and aspire after their 
high attainments and imperishable renown. The di- 
rect influence of personal intercourse, however, fur- 
nishes opportunity for the most powerful appeals to 
this instinctive principle. 

'' Example," it has been said, *' is a Uving law." It 
acts steadily. It operates silently. Its influence is 
gradual and unperceived, and therefore irresistible. 
True, it is sometimes pernicious; because evil, as 
well as good, may constitute the object of imitation. 
But this pernicious influence is rarely felt in intellectu- 
al pursuita Though a corrupt heart may lead to the 
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imitatioii of vice ; there is nothing, even in depraved 
nature, to superinduce a love of ignorance and stupidi- 
ty ; and dispose even the thoughtless youth to imitate 
" the blockhead," or to wish to be like " the graduated 
dunce." Such cases mcxy indeed exist I think I 
have sometimes seen them. But they are rare and 
unnatural, like those extraordinary perversions of in- 
stinct, where natural affection is eradicated, and men 
are brought to hate their nearest relatives, and even 
theix '< own flesh." Like these, they are instances of 
recklessness and desperation, of insanity and self-im- 
molation. But generally, almost universally, indeed, 
example in Uterary and scientific pursuits, exerts a 
favorable and sometimes a most powerful influence. 
Mind acts on mind, as nothing else can act ; and pro- 
duces beneficial efiects, which nothing can produce 
on the solitary student, on the cloistered pupil, on 
the isolated mind. 

Hence the great advantage of public over private 
education. Hence the indispensable necessity of pub- 
lic schools and seminaries of learning, notwithstand- 
ing all their imperfections, and even dangers to the 
unsettied principles and unstable characters of the 
young. And hence the importance not only, of bring- 
ing before the minds of youtii, through the medium of 
history and biography, the great models of ancient 
scholarship and learning ; but of placing them in con- 
tact, and leading them to associate, as far as practica- 
ble, Avith the best scholars, the most ardent students, 
and the most learned and accomplished men of their 
own time. 

V. Our next remark is, that love of prcdsej a desire 
of approbation, a wish to please, is another constitu- 
tional principle of our nature, to which appeal may 
and should be frequentiy made, to secure the high 
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objects of education. Combined with what are called 
the natural affections, this instinct sometimes becomes 
a powerful principle, both to propel to that which is 
good, and restrain from that which is evil It operates 
with peculiar force in the early part of life ; and a 
child or a young man can sometimes be roused to 
studious effort, by appeals made to it, when every- 
thing else has failed to reach his heart The kind, yet 
commanding tones of a father's roice, or the flowing 
tears and imploring expressions of a mother's counte- 
nance, hare often melted the hard heart, roused the 
stupid mind and reclaimed, from his idle wanderings, 
the apparently lost son. Even the image of an absent, 
perhs^s deceased, and much loved parent, brought 
before the youthful imagination, with aU the interest- 
ing associations connected with it, can hardly fail to 
touch any heart however hard, and move any mind 
however stupid and indolent Often have I seen the 
blessed effects of a resort to this expedient, after other 
means had been used in vain. Oftien have I found it 
operating, like a charm, on the apparently seared con- 
science and stupid mind ; melting the obdurate heart, 
and calling back the erring youth to his books ; to the 
exercise of reason and self-respect ; and finally to hab- 
its of industry, to virtue, to happiness, to God. 

It is true, the love of approbation is a principle of 
human nature, peculiarly liable to pervermon; and, 
when perverted, pecuUarly disastrous in its consequen- 
ces. When by vicious associations^ it comes to look 
for gratification, to the vain and wicked, it sinks into 
false honor, and leads directly to crime. When, too^ 
it is unduly cherished and pampered by flattery, it 
may become an unnatural passion, an insatiable ap* 
petite. It may lead us, if unrestrained, to prefer the 
praise of man to that honor, which cometh fix>m God 
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lake self-love degenerated to seUlatmess, or sympathy 
sunk into weakness and cruel indulgence, it may 
draw us away from the path of duty ; and produce 
effects at variance with its original design, and fatal to 
character and happines& 

But ordinarily, and within proper limits, the love of 
approbation is a principle highly salutary in its opera- 
tions, perfectly coincident with the principles of virtue 
and generally subservient to its cause. Hence, it is 
directly recognized and fully sanctioned in the Scrip- 
tures : " Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are hveb/y whatso- 
ever things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, 
if there be any praise^ think of these things." It is, 
therefore, a principle to which appeal may, and 
should often be made, in the course of education ; and, 
if judiciously made, it cannot fail to encourage the 
^ unspoiled child" and the ingenuous youth, to increas- 
ing diligence in study, and persevering efforts for im- 
provement Even the desire of posthumous fame 
may be made subservient to the same happy resulta 

VL I remark once more, that appeals are some- 
times made to ike fears and hopes of pupils, to induce 
them to apply their minds to study. Their lessons are 
imposed upon them, as a task ; and the peiformance 
of this task is enforced by direct rewards and punish^ 
ments. The question, however, has recently been 
much agitated, whether mental effort and intellectual 
improvement are promoted by these means; and 
whether such appeals ought ever to be made, with a 
view and for the purpose of urging indolent youth to 
study? 

There can be no doubt, that for the purposes of gov- 
ernment and the preservation of order in families, in 
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schools and higher seminaries of learnings such ap- 
peals must sometimes be made ; and in cases of pe- 
culiar obstinacy and perverseness, whether natural or 
superinduced by previous mismanagement, rewards 
and punishments must be employed. Indeed, where 
this perverseness exists, there can be no such thing as 
government or order, without resort to this class of 
sanctions. Depmved as human nature is, and preva- 
lent as vice and iniquity are in the worid, laws would 
be vain and authority impotent without this resort ; 
nor could the forms of society be maintained, or so- 
ciety itself exist for a single day. The divine govern- 
ment, as illustrated in the course of providence and 
expressly announced in the inspired word, furnishes 
conclusive evidence on this subject, and presents a 
peifect model for our imitation. 

Still, the question returns upon us. Whether rewards 
and punishments can be employed with beneficial 
effect; for the purpose of stimulating to study children 
and youth, who are yet tinder parental authority, or 
imder tutors and instractors to whom a portion of this 
authority is delegated ? In answer to the question, in 
this form, the observation, already made in substance, 
may be repeated ; that, where there is no peculiar de- 
fect in temperament and original organization, and 
where there has been no great mistake or neglect in 
previous management, a resort to this expedient 
seems to me, to be altogether unnecessary; never 
beneficial, and often exceedingly pernicioua Some 
one, or more, of the motives already mentioned in this 
discourse, may be made to reach, and to reach effect- 
ually, every unperverted and ingenuous mind of child 
or youth. In extraordinary cases> in consequence of 
some peculiar disposition or previous mismanage- 
ment rewards and punishments may Imve become 
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necessarjr. But even in these cases, they are needed 
principally for purposes of government, for moral 
effect For intellectual purposes, their influence is 
still questionable ; it is still doubtful, whether they 
produce more vigorous application to study, and high- 
er attainments in knowledge. 

My own experience and observation are altogether 
against making use of any of this class of expedient& 
To make scholars, I would excite neither the fear of 
punishment nor the hope of reward ; I would employ 
neither ^^the sugar-plum nor the rod;" above all, I 
would never appeal to motives of servile fear. If none 
€i the preceding considerations can induce a child or 
youth, to a{^ly himself to study and make intellect- 
ual improvement, he had better be taken from semi- 
naries of learning, and put into the work-shop or field, 
or some other school of mere physical education. If 
he has not ingenuousness of mind, sufficient to be 
moved by any or all of the motives which these va- 
rious considerations suggest, he cannot be made a 
scholar ; and he had better be put to such employ- 
ments, and under such restraints, as will prevent his 
destroying himself or becoming a nuisance in society. 

VIL We come now to the last topic, which I shsdl 
introduce, connected with the subject of this lecture, the 
influence of emulation ; and to the question. Whether 
in forming a plan of education and conducting the ed- 
ucation of children and youth, it is proper to adopt ex- 
pedients, and resort to measures, which appeal to this 
principle of action ? 

This, in my apprehension, is a question of momen- 
tous interest It demands the serious consideration 
of parents and instractors ; indeed, of all who are called 
to exercise a supervision over schools, or who have 
any agency in forming the character of the rising gen- 
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eratioiL Ferhap6» no motives to induce to study have 
been so extensiyeiyi so generally, I was about to say, 
so uniyeisally set before the minds of children and 
youth for this purpose, as those which are drawn from 
this source, this ^4ow ambition." It is time, there- 
fore, that the subject should be thoroughly examined ; 
and if it can be shown, that the effect of this practice 
is, on the whole, bad ; or that the evil which it pro- 
duces, overbalances the good, then all measures and 
expedients, having this bearing, should be abandoned 
immediately, entirely and forever. 

To obtain a definite view of the question, and be 
able to feel the force of the ailments, which have a 
bearing on its decision, it is necessary to define the 
term emulation, and distinguish the principle denoted 
by it, firom the love of praise, the desire of fame, or 
simple ambition ; with which it is often confounded. 
Emulation is simply a desire to excel some particu- 
lar person or persons, with whom we compare our- 
selves ; and, of course, with whom there is a direct 
competition; a strife for the mastery; a contest for 
preeminence. Hence if one gains the object of desire, 
by the action of this principle, his rival must lose it, 
in consequence of his succes& 

While, therefore, emulation tends to excite and 
cherish feelings of exclusive selfishness, and form .a 
warlike character; it directiy counteracts the mild, 
peaceable and benevolent spirit of the gospel It may 
accord v^th a false political religion, and minister to 
party strife and deadly animosity ; but it is directly op- 
posed to tJie great design and to all the purifying tenden- 
cies of Christianity. It was, indeed, the leading prin- 
ciple of ancient paganism ; 'and a view of its Inti- 
mate operations seems to have led Hobbs to pronounpe 
the '^ natural state of man a state of war." 
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In the Isthmian games, f<»r example, those schools 
for the formation of Grecian character, appeals were 
made exclusively to emulation, as if it were the only 
active principle of human nature. Thus to stimulate 
in the race, the consideratioiis which were to deter- 
mine the question of approbation and applause, were 
not who should run a given distance in a given time ; 
but who should outstrip all rivals, and first reach the 
goal Of course, whatever retarded the progress of 
one ccHnpetitor, secured the object of his rival, as ef- 
fectually, as that which gave to the latter rapidity of 
movement This simple example completely illus- 
trates the subject ; and shows fuUy the moral nature 
and tendency of emulation. But love of praise, a de- 
sire of fame, simple ambition, though, as we have 
seen, liable to abuse, and often connected with emu- 
lation itself, does not necessarily interfere with the 
claims of others, nor counteract the great principles of 
justice and charity. 

Emulation and. ambition, as already intimated, are 
often confounded with each other ; and perhaps, the 
former always includes the latter. But the converae 
of this proposition is not trae. Ambition does not 
necessarily imply emulation. It denotes a desire of 
attainment, of elevation ; but it does not necessarily 
involve comparison with a rival. Of course, it does 
not necessarily produce strife for the mastery; nor 
does its success depend, at all, on the failure of others. 
In this race, if I may borrow a metaphor from the 
apostle to the Gentiles, all who ran well, obtain the 
prize ; success depends on positive merit, and not on 
comparison. But in the race of emulation, the suc- 
cess of one is always and necessarily coimected with 
the failure of another ; or as Shakspeare expresses it : 
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Honor trnveli in a Btnit m amow; 
Where one buf goes abresBt: keep then the path. 
For emulation hath a thousand sona^ 
That one by one pursue : If you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forth right, 
like to an entered tide, they all rash by, 
And leave you hindmost ; 
Or like a gallant horse, fidlen in first rank, 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 
O'er run and trampled on. 

It would seem, then, that there may be such a thing 
as a laudable ambition ; an ambition to do good, to 
possess high qualifications for high purposes, to ac- 
compUsh the best objects in the best manner. It is 
indeed, a desire of personal excellence and lofty at* 
tainments ; but it inflicts no injury on others. It may 
even act in harmony with the most disinterested be- 
nevolence. But can the same thing be said of emu- 
lation ? Can the epithets, laudabk and benevolent be 
appUed to a desire, which cannot be gratified but by 
contest with a rival and triumph over him ; a desire, 
which may be as much gratified by his stumbling and 
falling, as by our own positive advancement 

The question before us, then, is simply this : Should 
appeals be made to the principle of emulation, to in- 
duce children and youth to study ? and should expe- 
dients, in a system of education, be adopted, which are 
calculated to furnish motives and excite a spirit of em- 
ulation? For example, should one child be placed 
above another in his class, because he has succeeded 
in spelling a word, which his feUow had failed to spell ? 
I put this simple case, and make the illustration in this 
simple form, because this very expedient has been ex- 
tensively employed in our primary schools ; and be- 
cause, in principle, it covers the whole ground of the 
controversy. 
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On the affiimatiye of this question, it has been said, 
that in consequence of such appeals to the principle 
of emulation, many children and youth have applied 
themselves to study, with great diligence and ener- 
gy ; that some, who might not have been reached and 
moved by any other consideration, have under the 
influence of motives, resulting from these appeals, be- 
come distinguished scholars, and eminent men ; that 
some, who had been stimulated and urged forward by 
appeals to this principle, through the whole course of 
their education, and to appearance had been gfovemed 
prinoipdly or entWy by it have neverthelei made 
high attainments in science and literature ; and final- 
ly, becoming Christians, have devoted all their talents 
and acquisitions to the cause of truth and virtue, piety 
and benevolence ; to the service of their country and 
their God. 

On the other hand, it has been contended, notwith- 
standing these benefits, that the cause of truth and 
human happiness has, on the whole, suffered by these 
appeals to emulation ; that more children and youth 
have been injured than benefited by them ; that many, 
being outstripped by their competitors in *the race of 
emulation, have been mortified and discouraged, be- 
come envious and misanthropic, and finally sunk into 
a state of indolence and despair ; that 'others, under the 
fitful excitement of rivalry, have studied principally for 
purposes of display ; and thus formed habits of super- 
ficial investigation, and made none but superficial at- 
tainments; that others still have been overcome by 
vanity, and ruined by success ; that, finally, the mqral 
effects of emulation are always bad; cherishing a 
spirit of pride on tiie one hand, and of envy on the 
o?her ; wherever it exists, sinking the standard of moral 
excellence, and often proving fatal to benevolent feel- 
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mg and Ghristiaji character. It is a debasing princi- 
ple ; in the language of Cowper : 

A priDciple, vhose proud pretensions paas 
Unquestioned, though the jewel be but glass ; 
That with a world, not orer niee, 
Banks as a Tirtue, and is yet a vice ; 
Or rather a gross compound, jusdy tried, 
Of envy, hatred, jealousy, and pride- 
Contributes most, perhaps, to enhance their fiune. 
And EmudaHon is its specious name:— 

• ••••• 

^ The spirit of that competition bums^ 

With all varieties of ill by turns; 
Each vainly magnifies his own success. 
Resents his fellow's, wishes it were less. 
Exults in his miscarriage, if he fiul ; 
Deems his reward too great, if he prevail ; 
And labors to surpass him, day and night, 
Less for improvement, than to tickle spite. 

• ••••• 

Weigh for a moment classical desert. 
Against a heart depraved, a temper hurt; 
And you are staunch, indeed, in learning's cause, 
If you can crown a discipline that diavra 
Such mischieft after it, with much applause. 

For myself, after much experience in the bomness 
of education, and a careful observation of the effects 
of appeals to this principle, I have been led to doubt, 
whether they ever produce beneficial effects, which 
might not be produced by other and better means. 

I make this declaration of my opinion, however, 
with diffidence; because the universal practice and 
almost universal sentiments of mankind are against 
m^. Still I make it, with no inconsiderable degree of 
confidence; because it is sustained by long experi- 
ence and careful observation ; because too, it seems to 
me to harmonize with the declarations of Scripture and 
the spirit of Christianity ; and especially, because I am 
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persuaded, that the prevalence of this spirit of tibe gos- 
pel, will ultimately correct the present predominant 
sentiments on the subject of emulation ; or rather, I 
should say, that the change of the prevailing opinion 
must be coincident with the change of the general 
practice ; and that the spirit of emulation must sub- 
side, as the spirit of the gospel prevails and its influ- 
ence is felt Yes, when wars shall cease, when pride 
shall be subdued, when vanity shall have been blown 
away; when love, heavenly love, Christian charity, 
shall have diffused its influence through the earth, 
emulation, with its attendants, envy and strife, will be 
found no more. 

Even now, it seems to me, appeals to emulation for 
the purposes of education, are altogether unnecessary, 
and should be entirely discarded. Might not some of 
the legitimate motives, brought to view in this lec- 
ture, be made to reach every mind worth cultivat- 
ing, every child and youth not already spoiled ? And 
I ask again, if the moral effects of emulation are al- 
ways bad, and often ruinous, can any supposed bene- 
fit; which may occasionally result from it, compensate 
for the moral injury, the frequent bhghting of hopes 
and ruin of character, the everlasting destruction, it 
may be, of the immortal soul ? 

Let parents, instractors, and all who have any agen- 
cy in the education of children and youth, consider 
these things, and act in accordance with the decisions 
of a sound judgment and the dictates of heavenly 
wisdom. Let none resort to temporary and worldly 
pohcy, to a short-sighted and mere selfish expediency. 
If emulation, as defined in this lecture, is ranked by 
an inspired aposfle with ^' the works of the flesh," in 
opposition to " the works of the Spirit," the spirit of 
holiness, the spirit of life and love and felicity, let us 
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not cherish it in ourselves^ nor appeal to it in otheiB. 
Let us not do evil, with tiiie hope, that under the otw- 
ruling providence of God, good may oome. Let us act 
under the influence of none but hofy^ at least none but 
innocent motives ; and let us use no means, nor adopt 
any expedients, to awaken and cherish in others, and 
especially in the young, motives which we are com- 
pelled, by reason and conscience and the word of Gkni, 
to condemn in ourselves. 

Li conclusion, I remark, that the subject under 
consideration. Intellectual Edacationy united with and 
modified by moral education, the education of the 
head and the heart, the discipline of the mind and the 
afiections, is a subject of paramount importance, and 
one which demands the highest attention of parents 
and teachers, of legislators and philosophers, of patriols 
and Christians. 

On education, properly conducted, individual char- 
acter and happiness essentially depend; and on its 
proper regulation and extended influence, depends, in 
no small degree, the continued existence of our civil 
and social institutions ; the peace, prosperity and lib- 
erty of our country. For knowledge and virtue, close- 
ly combined and extensively difiiised, constitute the 
great conservative principle of republican government 
and free institutions ; of social order, civil liberty and 
personal security. If either of these is wanting, liberty 
and order cannot exist. Knowledge, without moral 
principle, degenerates into cunning and intrigue, ^'puf- 
feth up'' wilh pride, and leads to despotism ; and on 
the other hand, religion, without knowledge, begets a 
false zeal and sinks into fanaticism, becomes the vic- 
tim of delusion, and terminates in anarchy and mis- 
rule. 

The highest interest of our country, therefore, as 
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well as the personal happiness of our children, is con- 
nected with the manner in which we treat this sub- 
ject I wish I could make my voice to be heard, and 
these sentiments to be felt, by every Christian and ev- 
ery patriot throughout the length and breadth of this 
land. I would warn every man against the danger 
of neglecting the duties, which the subject imposes. 
I would exhort every man and every woman, every 
father and every mother, every guardian and teacher, 
every one who has influence over the children and 
youth of our country, to see, that they are duly edu- 
cated, furnished with useful knowledge, and trained to 
active virtue, educated for the service of their country 
and their God ; so educated as, with the blessing of 
Heaven, to be qualified for the high duties and lofly 
privileges of freemen and Christians. 



LECTURE XXIII. 



GRATITUDE FOR SPIRITUAL BLESSINGS.* 



EPHESIANS I. a 

BUESSBD BS THB OOD AXD VATHER OV OUR LORD JXSUS CHRIST, WHO HATH 
BLR88XD VB WITH ALI* SnRXTVAL BLBMZV«9, ZV BBATBTLT rXJUOM XV 
CHRIST. 

This ejaculation of the apostle involves a sentiment 
and expresses feelings, common to all the redeemed 
among men. SpiritucdhlessingSy in the language of the 
sacred Scriptures, is a phrase of extensive import, de- 
noting everything pertaining to the renewal and sanctifi- 
cation of our immortal spirits ; expressing the full econ- 
omy of redemption by Jesus Christ ; comprehending 
the whole system of means, instruments and opera- 
tions, by which the grace of God is bestowed on fallen 
man, in procuring his pardon, leading him to repent- 
ance, and preparing him for the enjoyment of everlast- 
ing happiness. Among these are the inspired word, the 
ministry of reconciliation, the ordinances of the gospel 
and the common and special influences of the Holy 
Spirit By the phrase, heavenfy places^ as Macknight 
well observes, may be understood the Christian church, 
which our Lord himself denominated " the kingdom 
of heaven ;" and which the prophet Daniel described 

« This dlMonnei origindly deUyered at Dedham, on a "Day of Thanlugxnng ;" 
yna sabseqnently, witib some modificatioiiSi deliyered at a Missionaiy meeting in tJbe 
dtyofNew YoriL 
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in similar language, as a kingdom, which the God of 
heaven would set up, and which should never be de- 
stroyed. 

The sentiment involved in the text, therefore, is sim* 
ply this, that the blessings and privileges bestowed 
Spon L Christian church, are of infinite value to 
mankind, displaying the glorious harmony of the divine 
attributes, manifesting the unbounded riches of divine 
grace, and securing to them that believe, pardon, sanc- 
tification and etemcd life. And the feelings expressed 
in the text, are consistent with the sentiment which it 
involves ; they are feelings of lively gratitude for re- 
deeming love, holy confidence in the Redeemer and 
unreserved devotion to the Author of salvation. 

The observations, which I have to offer on this 
subject, wiU of course be addressed principaUy to 
those, who are already Christians, Christians in 
heart, Christians in experience and practice ; to those, 
who have received the truth in the love of it, and 
whom the truth has in some measure sanctified. 
Not that others are free firom the obligation of blessing 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ We 
are all under this obligation ; for we have all been 
more or less blessed with spiritual blessings in Christ. 
He died for us all. The invitations of the gospel are 
extended to us alL The means of grace are furnished 
for us aU. The common influences of the Spirit reach 
the hearts of us aU. Yes ; all, who will, may come 
and partake of the waters of life freely. All, indeed, 
even those who are not yet influenced by Christian 
principles, are nevertheless, as members of society, es- 
sentially benefitted by the general prevalence of Chris- 
tianity. They are benefitted by the elevated standard 
which it funrishes for public morals ; by the stability 
which it gives to civil institutions ; by the spirit of 
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peace ajid love whieh it dififtisM amoi^ the mraabwi 
of the community ; by the pc^tection whidi it nffwds 
to life, to property, to reputation, to everything viiluar 
ble in personal liberty, and just and equal in national 
compact 

But the observations which I faaTe to offer om the 
flubject of tiiis discourse, will be addressed principally 
to Christians ; because otiiers do not feel and will not 
acknowledge their force. We should in vain attempt 
to excite sentiments of gratitude for the grace of God, 
in the minds of those who have never taated and seen 
tiiat he is gracious. We should in vain call upon men, 
to ^^ bless the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ" 
for <^ spiritual blessings ;" tiU^ under the influence of 
these blessings, their hearts have been softened and 
their wills subdued. We should in vaioa talk of re- 
deeming love to those, who reject the Redeemer, deny 
the Lord who bought them, tread und^ foot the Son 
of God, and do despite to the Spirit of grace. We 
might, indeed, as well expect that the stones in the 
street would break forth into songs of praise and hal- 
lelujahs to the Lord, as that one exprrasion of pious 
gratitude would flow from the hard heart of an unbe- 
liever ; of him, who has never cordially embraced the 
Saviour, felt the power of his grace, and viewed him as 
'^ the chief amcmg ten thousand, and altogether lovely.'' 

But I shall not speak in vain, if with the blessing 
of Heaven I should say something on redeeming love, 
calculated to stir up the pure minds of Christians, 
awaken their pious sensibility, and excite &em to the 
peiforaaance cf those acts of devc^n and charity, 
which are alwa3rs acceptable aaccifiees unto God 

Liston, then, my brethven, while I endeavor to re- 
mind you of tiie qpdritual blessings, with which you 
are blessed in heavenly places in Christ 



I View yovat spiritiial blessings, u they aie exhib- 
ited generally ; in the glorious plan of redemption ; in 
tile mercifal provision, made for the saliration of sin- 
nersi ** It is,'^ says an inspired apostle, <^ a faithful say- 
ing and ' worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came mto the world to save sinners." He came to 
9cme them by procuring their pardon and justification ; 
by rendering it consistent with the justice of God, the 
honor of his law and the stability of his government^ 
to fbi^ve iniquity and regard the penitent sinner, as 
though he had never transgressed. Accordingly we 
are told, that, *< when we were without strength," un- 
able to save ourselves, incapable of making atone- 
ment for our sins, under sentence of condemnation, 
exposed to the curse of a violated law, ready to re- 
ceive the wages of sin and suffer the natural conse- 
quences of iniquity ; that when we were thus with- 
out strength, '^ in due time Christ died for the ungod- 
ly." Yes, ^^ he was wounded for our transgression, he 
Wis braked for our iniquities ;" " he bare our sins^in 
his own body on the tree.'^ Yes, he was '^ the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world ;" whom God 
in the fulness of time ^* sent forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to dedare his righteousness 
&r the remission of sins that are past, through the for- 
bearance of Grod ; to dedare his righteousness, I say, 
that he might be just and the justifier of him that be- 
lievetfa in Jesus." 

He came to save sinners^ I remark again, by reconcil- 
ing them to God. According to the in&Uible decis*- 
ion of an insinred apostie, ^' the carnal mind is enmity 
against Grod." AU who are carnally minded ; all im«* 
penitent sinners, therefore, are his enemies ; in a state 
of complete rebellion and positive enmity. To de« 
stroy this enmity of tiie natural heart and reoondle 
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rebellious man to his holy Sovereign, the Son of God 
came, as an ambassador firom the court of Heaven. 
Thus saith our apostle : " AU things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath 
given us the ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, that 
God in Christ was reconciling the world unto himsell^ 
not imputing their trespasses unto them.'' Thus too a 
holy man of old was moved by the Holy Ghost, to 
predict the time appointed for the advent of the Mes- 
siah ; '^ to finish the transgression, and to make an 
end of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and to bring in everlasting righteousness." 

He came to saoe sirmers^ I remark further, by en- 
lightening their minds, sanctifying their hearts, and 
raising them firom moral and spiritucd death to new- 
ness of life. Here indeed, we have at one view the 
substance of all spiritual blessings in Christ ; the r^- 
toration of fallen man to his primitive state, his ren- 
ovation after the image of God, in which he was ori- 
ginally made ; his new creation in righteousness and 
true hohness ; his preparation for the society and en- 
joyments of heaven, for intercourse with angels and 
communion with Grod, for glory, honor and immortal 
felicity. This was the great and benevolent object, 
for which the Son of Grod bowed the heavens and 
came down. For this he left the bosom of the Fath- 
er, took upon him human nature, and went about 
doing good, setting us an example of active, benevo- 
lence. For this he becaxne a man of sorrow and en- 
dured the contradiction of sinners, teachio^ us to be 
meek, and patient and submissive. Fw this he gave 
us precept upon precept and line upon line, pointing 
out unto us the way of life. For this he became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross ; enter- 
ing once for all into the holy of holies, and making a 
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sacrifice of himself for sin. For this, when he as- 
cended on high, he sent down the Comforter, the 
Hoiy Ghost, giving gifts unto men, appointing ordi- 
nances for the church, and establishing a ministry of 
reconciliation. For this, in a word, he labored and 
Buffered and died, ^^ that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity and purify unto himself a peculiar people^ 
zealous of good works ; that he might open the eyes 
of our understandings, and give us the spirit of wish 
dom and revelation in the knowledge of him ; that he 
might destroy the body of sin in us, and deUver us 
fiom the power of Satan and the condemnation <^ 
dea& ; tiuit he mig^t finally make us meet to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in light" 

Christians, view your spiritual blessings, thus ex- 
hibited in the general redemption of the world by 
Jesus Christ ; in the merciful provision, which has 
been made for the pardon, reconciliation, sanctifica- 
tion and complete redemption of sinners. Consider 
the dignity of the Redeemer, the unworthiness of the 
redeemed and the magnitude of the redemption ; and 
tiien say, are you not under infinite obligations to 
unite with the apostle, in " blessing the Grod and 
Fsfther of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us 
with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ." 

H View your spiritual blessings in the peculiar ad** 
vantages, afforded in this age and country, for profit* 
ing by the gracious provision, which has been mikle 
for the salvation of sinners. Consider your advanta- 
ges over the ancient church, under the Jewu^ dispen- 
sation. It is trae, that Christ was promised, as the 
'^seed of the woman," as the Messiah, as the Saviour 
of the world, flroffl the beginning. Being the Lunb of 
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God ; slain according to the counsek of Heaven, firom 
the foundation of the world, he was indeed an effica- 
cious Saviour, to all who looked for him as " the conso* 
lation of Israel" Thus, he said to the Jews : *' Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; and he saw 
it, and was glad." Thus Job, possessing strong faith 
and confident hope, was enabled to say : '^ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth ; and though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 
see God." Thus many of ihe fathers embraced the 
promises, obtained consolation, died in fidth, and have 
long since gone to enjoy the rest prepared for the 
children of God. 

Still, however, their advantages for spiritual im- 
provement and divine consolation were &r inferior to 
those enjoyed under the Christian dispensation. They 
saw Christ's day ; but their vision was obscured, by 
the distance of the prospect, and the clouds which in- 
tervened We see it, since the prophecies have been 
fulfilled, immediately before our eyes, without an in- 
tervening cloud. They beheld the light of the Sun 
of righteousness ; but it was only the dawning of that 
light ; a few scattered rays, reflected firom a morning 
cloud, long before his rising. We behold this light in 
its meridian splendor ; and by it we may clearly dis- 
cover the path of duty, and joyfully walk in the way 
of safety. Hence our Lord declared concerning John, 
his forerunner, the last and greatest prophet under the 
Jewish dispensation, that the least in the kingdom of 
heaven or the Christian church, was greater than he. 
" Blessed, therefore, are your eyes, for they see ; and 
your ears, for they hear. For verily I say unto you, 
that many prophets and righteous men have dedied 
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to see those things which ye see, and have not seen 
them ; and to hear those things which ye hear, and 
have not heard them." 

Consider, hkewise, your advantages over many in 
the primitive ages of Christianity. Before the art of 
printing was discovered, it required so much labor to 
transcribe the Bible, that very few were able to pro- 
cure a copy of it, for themselves and families The 
great majority of Christians, therefore, were obliged 
to depend, for a knowledge of its contents, solely on 
the pubhc reading of it, in their religious assemblies. 
But now this repository of religious trath, this treas- 
ure of heavenly wisdom, is within the reach of al« 
most every man, however poor. Yes, we have the 
Bible in our hands, translated into our own language ; 
and may read for our own edification in our closets 
and our families. 

Consider not-only the peculiar advantages of the age, 
but those likewise of the country in which we live. 
We are subject to Hhe arbitrary authority of no eccle* 
siastical establishment We enjoy Christian hberty in 
the highest degree. Our pious ancestors, the first set* 
tiers of this country, paid early and strict attention to 
provision for hterary and religious institutions. These 
have been carefully cherished and hberally supported 
by many of their descendants ; so that at the present 
period, notwithstanding our deficiences; notwith- 
standing many of our. new settlements are destitute of 
churches and schools, and many of our churches 
without pastors and teachers, there is perhaps no part 
of the world, where the means of religious know- 
ledge and spiritual improvement, are more abundant- 
ly furnished to all classes of society, than in a great 
irtion of our beloved country. 

Consider these things and contrast your condition 
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with heathen lands; and tiien say, are not we, who 
live in these latter daysy and in this highly fitvoied 
land, under peculiar obligations^ to adopt the language 
of our text, and "^ bless the God and Fadier of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all sfaiit* 
nal blessings in heavenly places in Christ?" 

HL View your personal qaritual blessings, in the 
efficacious operations of the Holy Spirit on your hearts ; 
in those divine influences^ which have aceompanied 
tiie means of religious instructi<Mif and led you to em- 
brace the Saviour, and thus regard the {wovision, made 
for the salvation of sinners. Without this blrwning of 
Heaven, all others would have been granted you in 
vain. It would have been in vain for you, that God 
has sent his Son into flie wcHid, that Christ has died, 
that the gospel has been published, that you were bom 
and educated in a Christian country and in a land of 
Uberty ; if after all, the Spirit of God had never striven 
direcdy with your spirits ; if after all, you had been left 
to reject the Saviour, to harden your hearts against in- 
struction, and continue to walk carelesdy in tbe way 
of transgressors, in the path of iniquity, in the broad 
road, whidi leadeth to destruction. If you ate indeed 
Christians^ if you have received the truth in the love 
of it, if your hearts have been renewed, and filled with 
joy in beUeving ; it is, because the energies of the Ho- 
ly Spirit have accompanied parental instruction or the 
preached word. It is, because God has wrought in 
you both to will and to do of his own good pleasure, 
and thus encouraged you to work out your own salva- 
tion with jfear and tremUing. *^ By grace are ye sav- 
ed, through faith ; and that not of yourselves ; it is the 
gift of God." "" Where then is boasting^ ''Who 
maketh one to differ fixnn another ?" " We are," says 
our apostle, *^ his workmanship, created anew unto 
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good works, which Gk>d hath before ozdaiaed, that we 
should walk in them." 

Christians, you are not your own ; you are bought 
with a price ; your salration is of the Lord ; you have 
reascHi, therefore, to adopt the humble and grateful Ian* 
guage of the Psalmist: ''Not unto us, O Lord; not 
unto us, but unto thy name give all the glory." Yes, 
you have reason to adopt the strong and expressire 
language of the apostle, in our text and the Terses suc- 
ceeding : '' Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places in Christ ; according, as 
he hath chosen us in him, before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy and without blame be* 
fore him in love ; having predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself, accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the 
glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us accepted 
in the beloved." 

Our subject admits of a direct and personal apphoch 
Hon. Do any ask, then, how wa may bless the Grod 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, how we may 
express our gratitude to him for spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places in Christ ? We answer, this may be 
done by solemn acts of thanksgiving and praise, by 
lives of holy obedience, by zealous and persevering 
endeavors to extend the influence of the gospel and 
to impart these blessings to others. 

1. Christians may bless the Grod and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christy by solemn acts of thanksgiving and 
praise. They cannot indeed render unto the Lord ac- 
cording to his benefits, nor express in adequate terms 
the sentiments, which ought to warm their hearts and 
elevate their afiectiona Language will be wanting 
folly to express the feelings of a redeemed sinner ; till 
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he shall have acquired new powers of utterance ; till 
he shall have learned that new song, which is song 
only in heaven ; till he shall have entered the regions 
of unclouded light and perfect love, and joined the ho- 
ly throng of the redeemed out of every nation, kindred 
and tongue. But although a Christian cannot express 
all that he feels in his most devout moments, nor al- 
ways feel all that redeeming love requires of him ; 
yet he may render unto the Lord an acceptable sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving and praise. ^ Wherefore, bless 
the Lord, all ye his saints, and praise him, all ye peo- 
ple." Praise him in your closets. Praise him in your 
famiUes. Praise him in the sanctuary. Enter into 
his gates with Aanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise. Come before his presence with singing ; and 
call upon your douls and all within you, to bless his 
holy name. 

2. Christians may bless the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, for spiritual blessings in him ; may 
manifest their gratitude for redeeming love, by lives 
of holy obedience. They cannot, indeed, return an 
equivalent for the unspeakable gifts bestowed upon 
thenL They cannot be profitable unto Grod,»as a man 
that is wise may be profitable unto himself They 
can do no more, than their duty. They will still be 
obliged to acknowledge, that tiiey are debtors to re- 
deeming grace, ^ unprofitable servants." But by obe- 
dience, submission and holy conversation, they may 
at least show, that they are the willing aud grateful 
subjects of the Redeemer's kingdom. 

Christians, remember that you were redeemed, not 
with corruptible things, as sUver and gold, but with 
the precious blood of Christ ; idierefore glorify Grod 
with your bodies and spirits, which are hi& het no 
corrupt communication proceed out of your mouths^ 
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Defile not your bodies, which are the temples of the 
Holy Ghost Regulate your whole deportment ac- 
cording to the precepts of the gospel Walk worthy 
of the vocation, wherewith you are called Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God. Thus let your light shine before men, that 
they, seeing your good works, may glo^fy your Father 
who is in heaven. 

3. Christians may express their gratitude to the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, for their spiritual 
blessings, by their zealous and persevering endeavors 
to extend these blessiogs to others. They cannot, in- 
deed, communicate grace to their weaker brethren, 
nor change the hearts of sinners. But they may ex- 
ert that influence, and pursue those measures, which 
God will please to bless, and render effectual to the 
salvation of immortal souls. As parents, they may in- 
struct their children, and by daily prayer seek for them 
the blessings promised to beUevers and their offspring, 
and thus bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. As members of the church of Christy 
they may watch over their Christian brethren in love, 
warning a^d exhorting them with fidelity and tender- 
ness. As neighbors and associates in the community 
in which they live, they may cast the whole weight of 
their example and authority into the scale of truth and 
righteousness. As members of the human family and 
citizens of the world, they may exercise a spirit of be- 
nevolence towards all mankind, opening the hand of 
charity to every object of compassion within the 
reach of their arm ; speaking the language of consola- 
tion to every afilicted soul, within the compass of their 
voice ; and doing good to all, as far as their influence 
extends. In every situation in life, they may do some- 
^)ung to promote the cause of Christ and the hapj^- 
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ness of their fellow mesL They may unite in prayer, 
they may meet in friendly council, they may jointly 
contribute of their property, for the encouragement of 
those efforts and the enlargement of those institutions, 
which are designed and calculated to promote the 
cause of Christian knowledge and Christian love. 

By the united efibrts of Christians in this country 
and in Europe, much has recently been done, to dii^ 
fuae the light andi spirit of Christianity through the 
world ; and much fruit of this joint labor of love has 
already appeared ; affording to the enlightened Chris- 
tian an earnest of the promised glories of the ^' latter 
day ;" when the knowledge of the Lord shall fill the 
earth and all nations be gathered into the church of 
Christ ; when, in the figurative language of prophecy, 
the wilderness shall blossom like the rose, the lamb lie 
down with the lion, and the leopard with the kid ; 
when men shall beat their sworda into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pmning-hooks, and the mountain 
of the Lord's house shall be established on the tops of 
the mountains, and shall be exalted aboVb the hills, 
and all nations flow unto it for ssdration. 

But although much has thus been done to extend 
the knowledge of the Redeemer and the benign influx 
ences of Christianity in the world ; still much more re* 
mains to be accomplished, before &e glory of the mil« 
lennium will be seen in all its beauty and splendor* 
Christians must be more genetally and more effectu^ 
ally roused from their slumbers. Those who have 
begun to pray and act in the cause, must pray with 
more fervency and act with more energy ; and those 
who have hitherto stood aloof from the work, must 
come forward ** to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty." They must become willing and active in* 
straments in his hand They most contribute, cheer- 
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fully and liberally, of their wealth, their labors and 
their counsels, to send the gospel to the destitute, and 
to enlighten the dark places Df the earth. 

Christians, in view of what Grod has done for you, 
let me exhort you, to do what you can for your fellow 
men. Freely ye have received, freely give. Do any 
hesitate to come to the work, and aid the cause of 
Christian missions ? Let me ask such, and let them 
ask themselves : * Are you Christians ? do you love 
the Redeemer ? have you 'experienced the joy of the 
redeemed?' If you can answer these questions in 
the affirmative, you will not, you cannot remain un- 
concerned for those who are destitute of the gospel 
and " perishing for lack of vision." You cannot sit 
down with cold indifference, and fold your arms in 
selfish indolence, while thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of your fellow men, " bone of your bone and 
flesh of your flesh," are hving in darkness and dying 
without hope— destitute of spiritual light and the means 
of grace. No ; I know you cannot If ypu possess the 
benevolent spirit of Christ, and " if any man have not 
his spirit, he is none of his ;" if you possess any portion 
of that benevolent spirit, which brought the Redeemer 
from heaven to earth, and led him from the manger to 
the cross, yon will feel, you will pray, you will do 
what you can, for the reformation and salvation of 
those who are made of the same " blood," and possess 
the same immortal nature with yourselves ; and for 
whom, as well as for you, the Saviour labored and 
sufiered and died. 

Objections, I know, have been made, and are still 
made to this benevolent work of evangelizing the 
world, in all its branches and operations. But they 
are objections, either of ignorance, or infidelity, or ava- 
rice. Show me a man, who opposes this work ; and 
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I will convince you, that one or more of these charac- 
teristics belong to him, and lie at the foundation of his 
opposition. It will inrariably be found, that men op- 
posed to the benevolent operations for " the propaga- 
tion of the gospeV' sure either ignorant of the nature 
and design of these operations, or they have no estab- 
Ushed faith in the power and efficacy of the gospel, or 
they are under the influence of a sordid spirit, which 
hardens their hearts against the convictions of their 
understandings, or they ar6 induced by the combined 
influence of all these causes, to ^' fight against God.'* 
Those, who truly beUeve and love the gospel, if they 
are acquainted with the wretched state of the heathen, 
or even of those who dwell in the waste places of 
Zion, deprived of the means of grace and the cheering 
hopes of salvation, will not, cannot object to this be- 
nevolent work. 

The work of salvation, we admit and rejoice in the 
fact, is " the work of the Lord." But we remember, 
that he works by means ; and he has designated the 
means by which the sinful children of men are to be 
converted, sanctified and saved: "After that in the 
wisdom of God, the world by vidsdom knew not God, 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe." Men, in order to be saved must 
be bom again of the incorraptible seed of the word of 
God, and sanctified through the trath. To secure this 
blessed result, therefore, the gospel must be published 
in all the world ; and " preached to every creature." 

Be encouraged, then, my Christian friends, to go for- 
ward in the work, and set an example, which your 
fellow disciples may everywhere follow. 
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CONNECTION BETWEEN THE PREACHING OF THE 
GOSPEL AND THE SALVATION OF MEN.* 



1 CORIRTHIAMB L ML 

Fob attsb that xm ths 'wx8Xk>x or ood, tub wosu) bt wisdom khbw 

HOT GOD, IT PLBAflBD OOD| BT THB FOOLXSHMBSB OV PBBAGBINO, TO BAYB 
THBM THAT BBLIBYB. 

The world lieth in wickedness. Men are sinners. 
In their natural state, they are rebels against the right- 
ful authority of Heaven ; and consequently, subject to 
the penalty of the divine law. To provide a remedy 
for the evils, to which rebellious men are thus sub- 
ject ; to produce in them reconciliation to God, and 
save them from the natural consequences of sin and 
continued rebeUion, human wisdom has, in every age, 
been taxed, and all the resources of human ingenuity 
have been exhausted Attempts have been made to 
enlighten and reform the world by education and 
science, by legislation and civil authority, by appeals 
to reason and conscience. But all such attempts, 
without the aid and concurrent influence of revelation, 
have failed, and must forever fail The history of the 
world abundantly proves that all such means are in- 
adequate to secure the desired end. 

* This discourse was delirered at the ordination of the Bev. William Bates, in 
Nofthfaridgc, Mask, Nor. 5, 1845. And witfi some tliglit TariatioBB, it was again 
deliyered, at the instaUation of the Ber. Jonathan Curtis, in Woodstock, Ct, Feb. 18, 
1846. 
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For wise reasons God, for a long course of time, 
suffered the experiment to be repeatedly made, that 
men might everywhere see the result ; and the result 
has been, everywhere and in all ages, the same. Every- 
where experience has taught the same lesson, that 
" the world by wisdom knew not God ;" that human 
wisdom and human power could not enUghten and 
save the world ; that without the influence of divine 
revelation and the interposition of divine grace, men 
would continue in error and sin ; and idolatry and 
poljrtheism, with all their craelty and licentiousness, 
would continue to overspread the earth. 

But after the experiment had been made, long 
enough and extensively enough, to establish and illus- 
trate the fact, that no human contrivance, nor wisdom 
of man, was adequate to the exigency of the case ; 
God was pleased to declare his purposes of mercy, 
and to make known to man, the expedient which Infi- 
nite Wisdom had devised, for reconciling and saving 
all who would believe his testimony concerning his 
Son, and receive him, as a perfect Mediator, and an 
all-sufficient Saviour. In the language of our text : 
" After that in the wisdom of God, the world by wis- 
dow knew not God, it pleased God, by the foolishness 
of preaching, to save them that beUeve." 

To develop and illustrate the doctrine of the text ; 
and thus to find matter for practical improvement, and 
for personal application, I shall pursue the following 
plan of discourse : 

I. I shall endeavor to explain the term, to save, as 
used in the text; and show the nature and extent 
of the salvation, purchased by Christ and revealed in 
the gospel 

II I shall inquire, what the instrumentality is, by 
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which this salvation is applied to men ; as denoted by 
the phrase, " foolishness of preaching." 

HL I shall speak of the wisdom of Grod, displayed 
in the adaptation of " preaching" to the reconcihation, 
reformation and salvation of believers. 

In conclusion, I shall subjoin a few practical re- 
marks, with an appUcation, adapted to the occasion. 

L I am to attempt an explanation of the term, " to 
save," as used in the text ; and endeavor to show the 
nature and extent of the salvation, purchased by 
Christ and revealed in the gospel " To save," in the 
most enlarged sense of the term, is to procure safety ; 
to furnish protection and give security. It is to deliver 
those, who are in a state of suffering or fearful appre- 
hension, firom present and apprehended eviL Li its 
limited sense, therefore, as used in our text, where it 
is apphed to sinners, under the bonds of iniquity, and 
exposed to the penalty of a violated law, it denotes de- 
Uverance from the guilt and condemnation of sin ; 
from the love and practice of iniquity, and from the 
bitter fruits, and everlasting consequences, which nat- 
urally flow from it This salvation involves, therefore, 
both pardon and reformation, both forgiveness and re- 
pentance, both justification and sanctification. To 
constitute a full salvation, as promised to beUevers in 
the gospel, both these parts are requisite ; and those 
who separate what Grod has thus joined together, fall 
into error, hurtfrd and often fatal error. 

A sinner cannot be safe, till he obtains pardon for 
his past transgressions ; because vnthout pardon the 
condemning sentence of a violated and unchangea- 
ble law, must forever stand against him. Although, 
he should repent, vnthout being justified, (were true 
repentance, without justifying faith, possible,) he could 
do nothing to make atonement for his past sins. He 
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could perform no wodbi of supererogation ; nor coold 
he avoid the penaltjr of the law, and the bitter conae- 
quences of sins unpardoned, and guilt uncancelled. 
In order to be saved, therefore, a sinner must not only 
repent of sin, but believe the gospel ; most be justi- 
fied through ifaith in a crodfied Bedeemer. And 
for this justification abundant provision has been 
made. Yes, Christ, as an all-sufficient Saviour, has 
made an adequate atonement for the suis of the whole 
world. He '' died the just for the unjust" '' He bore 
our sins in his own body on the tree." He "justified 
the law and made it honorable ;" so that " God can 
now be just, and the justifier of him that beheveth in 
Jesus." * 

On the other hand, were it possible finr an impeni- 
tent sLoner to believe, and obtain justification ircMU all 
past tiansgressionsi he would not be safe ; he couid 
not, indeed, be saved, without repentance and new obe- 
dience. For were he pardoned and justified to-day, he 
would be in tranfigression and under condemnation 
to-morrow. Nay, his guilt would be increased, and 
his condemnation enhanced, by the very circumstance 
of abused privileges and perverted grace. There is, 
it is true, " no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus ;" but, then, it is because " th^y walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit." 

Accordingly, this view of salvation is often present- 
ed, and everywhere imptied, in the statements of in- 
spiration on the subject Our Saviour himself said : 
" The Son of man is come to save his people firom 
their sins." And the apostle, Paul, in language of the 
same import said, concerning the Saviour : '^ He gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us firom all ini- 
quity, and punfy unto himsellC a pecuUar people» zeal- 
ous of good works." 
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Hence we may subjom, under this head, {toir the 
importance of the doctrine will justify the repetition 
of the statement,) that the salvation of the gospel in- 
volves both pardon and justification, on the one hand ; 
and reformation and sanctification, on the other ; and, 
therefore, requires in the recipient, both fiEiith and re- 
pentance ; or rather, we should say, these two condi- 
tions of scdvation run into each other ; and these two 
exercises when genuine, always go together. He that 
believes in the Lord Jesus Christ, so as to be justified 
and saved, must likewise repent of all his sins, and 
turn unto Grod with all his heart. So, also, he that 
exercises genuine repentance toward Grod, will at the 
same time believe in Christ, and rely solely on his 
merits and mediation for pardon and justification. 

Let none, therefore, hope for this salvation, till they 
have a feith, which works by love, and produces re- 
pentance and new obedience. Nor let any be satis- 
fled with any supposed repentance or outward refor- 
mation ; unless they find it connected with faith in 
Christ, and reliance for justification on his merito- 
rious sufferings and mediation. 

IL As was proposed, I proceed to inquire what the 
instrumentality is, by which the salvation, purchas- 
ed by Christ, is applied to men, as denoted by the 
phrase " foolishness of preaching.'* The term fooKshr 
ness may be supposed to have been ironicaUy adopted 
by the apostle, firom the language of reproach and de- 
rision, used by those who despised the apostles, and 
attempted to cast contempt on their preaching. Upon 
this supposition the import of the whole phrase, with 
which the term stands connected, is the same, as if the 
apostle had said: ^^Notwithstanding our preaching 
may appear weak and contemptible to the proud and 
self-sufficient philos<^hers of Gteece ; and they may 
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ridicule it as folly and enthusiasm ; yet the wisdom 
of God has chosen this simple expedient ; this '* fool- 
ishness of preaching," as they call it, to confound all 
their boasted wisdom; to accompUsh what human 
science and human skill could never reach ; to bring 
men to repentance ; and through faith in Christ to re- 
concile them to himself; and thus secure to all who 
beUeve, everlasting Ufe and eternal salvation. 

Still the inquiry returns upon us : '^ What is this sim- 
ple expedient ?" what is implied in the "preaching," 
which is so intimately connected with the salvation of 
believers ? The phrase here, we may answer, is evi- 
dently ellipticaL The term, " preaching," however, in 
some of its modifications, is so often used in the Scrip- 
tures, as to furnish us with ample means of supplying 
the omission, and ascertaining the true meaning of it, 
as used in our text. The import evidently is the same 
as that of "preaching the gospel;" "preaching the 
word of God;" "preaching the truth, as revealed in 
the Bible ;" declaring " all the counsel of Grod," as it 
stands recorded in the Scriptures by the pen - of inspi- 
ration. Nothing short of this can come up to the ftiU 
meaning of the term, " preaching," as used in our text ; 
because nothing short of this can produce the effect, 
there ascribed to it. This alone is sufficient to make 
men wise unto salvation. Indeed, we are expressly 
taught by an inspired apostle, that those, who are "bom 
again," are born not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, by the word of God. And our Saviour him- 
self has declared, that " except a man be bom again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God." He has taught 
us likewise, that the work, begun in regeneration, is 
carried forward to its completion by the same instru- 
mentality ; that those, who are " bom again" by th^ 
word of God, are " sanctLfied through the truth." 
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Nothing, therefore, can constitute the " preaching," 
with which salvation is connected ; but that which 
makes a full and fair disclosure of the truth; as it is in 
Jesus ; of all the doctrines and duties, taught in the 
holy Scriptures ; of the whole revealed will of Grod, 
without disguise, and without partiaUty. Should any 
assume the office and title of preachers ; and yet keep 
back part of the truth ; should they omit the great 
and distinguishing doctrines of Christianity, and teach 
for doctrines the commandments of men ; or, in the 
language of Scripture, " preach another gospel," their 
preaching would be in vain, or worse than in vain. 
Such preaching certainly would not subserve the high 
purpose, announced in our text On the contrary it 
would lead men into error, soothe them in their sins, 
and fit them for destruction. « No ; the preaching, by 
which men are saved, is the preaching of the truth, 
of the gospel, of the whole revealed counsel of God, 
without reserve and without disguise. 

I add further ; a mere exhibition of the tmth is not 
all that is implied in the ^^ preaching," which goes to 
constitute the instrumentality of saving " them that be- 
lieve." To accomplish this glorious end most effec- 
tually, the truth must be exhibited by the living voice of 
the preacher, under the influence of the holy emotions 
and sanctified sympathies of a believing and renewed 
heart A cold and formal annunciation, even of a 
heavenly message, will not gain attention, much less 
cordisd belief certainly not a practical regard. To reach 
the heart of the hearer, the truth must come from the 
heart of the preacher. To constitute the " preaching," 
which is the instrument of salvation, therefore, there 
must not only be a manifestation of the truth ; but that 
manifestation must be so made, as to reach the heart 
and commend itself to the conscience of every man in 
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the sight of GroA It must carry with it the evidence 
of sincerity ; it must be the '^ speaking of the truth in 
love." 

This is the '^ preaching/' indicated in our text This 
is the " preaching," enjoined by our blessed Saviour in 
his commission to his apostles and their successors in 
the ministry : " Go ye into all the virorld, and preach 
the gospel to every creature." This is the " preach- 
ing," by which the latter-day glory of the church is to 
be ushered in, as announced to the beloved apostle, 
in the isle of Patmos ; when he saw, in prospective 
vision, ^^ an angel, flying in the midst of heaven, hav- 
ing the everlasting gospel, to {Hreach to them that dwell 
on the earth, and to every nation and kindred and lan- 
guage and people." This, we may add, is the " preach- 
ing," which must be adopted in every age, and in eve- 
ery place, in order to save them that believe. This, 
indeed, in a measure, is the • " preaching" of every 
" good minister of Jesus Christ" 

lU. Thus, in accordance with the proposed plan 
of discourse^ I proceed to speak of the wisdom of God, 
displayed in the adaptation of ^' preaching" to the re- 
conciliation, reformation and salvation of '^ them that 
beheve." 

We have seen, that the salvation of a sinner implies 
deliverance from the curse and condemnation of a vio- 
lated law, as well as reconciliation to its requirements 
and submission to its authority ; deliverance from the 
the guilt of past sins, as well as from the love and 
practice of iniquity. This salvation involves, as we 
have seen, the exercise of that faith, which justifies 
the previously condemned sinner ; and of that repen- 
tance, which leads to " newness of life," and holy obe- 
dience. We have seen, likewise, that these essential 
conditions of salvation, are produced by the preaching 
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of the gospel ; by the manifestation of the truth to the 
understanding and conscience. 

StiQ the inquiry may be made: Why is preach- 
ing" adapted to the production of this resuh ? Why 
has God chosen thus to carry out the plan of salva- 
tion, and " save them that believe"" by an expedient so 
simple, as to excite the contempt of worldly wisdom 
and the disgust of human pride ? To furnish a satis- 
factory answer to these inquiries, it may be sufficient 
for some, and perhaps it should satisfy all, to remark, 
that such is the will and pleasure of God ; that it has 
" pleased" him to constitute a connection between this 
simple means and that glorious end, to ordain, that 
the principal instrumentality of salvation should be 
the preaching of the gospel. For what pleases him, 
it may be safely affirmed, must be wisej whether we 
are able to discern and comprehend the wisdom of it, 
or not; and what he has ordained, we may rest as- 
sured, is good^ whether we can discover the goodness, 
or are obliged to leave it involved in mystery. Yes ; 
his pleasure is always a " good pleasure ;" and his 
counsels not only " stand fast forever ;" but they arS 
adopted in wisdom, and executed '* in truth and faith- 
fulness." We might, therefore, at once resolve the 
question of the wisdom and goodness of this appoint- 
ment into the divine sovereignty, the secret counsels of 
Heaven, the unrevealed will of God ; and leave the 
subject without further remark or illustration. But 
since it is both pleasant and profitable, to tmce the di- 
vine operations, whether in the works of nature or of 
,grace, and thus " vindicate the ways of God to man ;" 
we may proceed, as far as our hmited vision extends, 
to trace the connection between " preaching" and " sal- 
vation ;" and point out the adaptation of the one to 
the production of the other. 
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1. With this view, I remark, as faith is a necessary 
condition of justification, we may see, that the proper 
objects of faith must be presented to the understand- 
ing ; the truth with its appropriate evideiye must be 
set before the mind, clearly explained and fully illus- 
trated. Men are rational beings ; and as such, they 
should never be required to beUeve without evidence, 
nor expected to act without motives. Phvsical force 
may, indeed, compel them, sometimes to profess what 
they do not believe ; and to act, in certain cases, with- 
out the approbation of their own judgment and con- 
science ; but it can never give them " the faith whidi 
works by love;" nor furnish them with motives to 
act freely, and from correct principles. To secure this, 
the mind must be enlightened, the reason exercised 
and the judgment deUberately formed. The object of 
faith, therefore, must be clearly and fully exhibited to 
the mental eye. 

All feehng, all the emotions of the heart, and even 
the promptings of the conscience, without this, are 
useless, or worse than useless ; for they lead to wild fa- 
naticism, slavish submission, or erratic and irregular 
action. We may ask, then, significantly and trium- 
phantly, must not the objects and evidences of faith 
be set before the mind, in order to produce saving 
faith, and secure the salvation of the believer ? What 
other mode ; at least, what better mode of doing this, 
we may ask again, can be found, than that of " preach- 
ing," according to the appointment of Heaven ? If, in 
the language of inspiration it is affirmed, that '' faith 
Cometh by hearing ;" we may surely ask, in language 
of the same authority, and in a tone indicating the an- 
swer : " but how can they hear without a preacher ?" 

It may, indeed, be admitted, that other modes of 
presenting the truth to the human mind, are auxiliary 
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to the preaching of the gospel ; and when used in con- 
nection with it, may be highly important, if not indis- 
pensable, to the success of the most able and faithful 
preacher. Parental instmction and the exercises of 
family worship, for example, may do much to enUght- 
en the minds of chUdren, and prepare them to receive 
and obey the trath, as it is in Jesus. So, too, the mod- 
ern system of Sabbath-school instruction, properly con- 
ducted, cad scarcely fail of aiding the preacher in his 
work, and leading many to a knowledge of the way of 
life. The sohtary reading of the Scriptures, I add ; or 
the diligent study of the Bible, seems necessary, in or- 
der to try the works and test the preaching of all unin- 
spired men ; and to confirm the testimony of all, who 
speak in the name of the Lord, and according to the 
oracles of God. Nor are reUgious conversation, pri- 
vate exhortation, familiar Christian conference and 
meetings for social prayer, without their use and salu- 
tary influence, in promoting the same cause, for which 
the preaching of the gospel was instituted. So im- 
portant, indeed, are all- these means of grace, that re- 
ligion can scarcely exist, much less prosper, in a com- 
munity where they are generally neglected. 

To these admissions, I subjoin the remark, that the 
reading of reUgious books, is often blessed to the con- 
version of sinners and the edification of saints. Thus 
it is said, that " Baxter was converted by books ob- 
tained of a pedlar ; and Doddridge by writings of 
Baxter; and Wilberforce by a work of Doddridge ; and 
Leigh Richmond by Wilberforce's Practical View ;" 
and thousands, we have reason to believe, have re- 
ceived serious impressions, which resulted in their con- 
version and salvation, by reading " the Dairyman's 
Daughter," and other tracts of Leigh Richmond. The 
same might be said of the writings of Bunyan and 
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Watts and Hannah Moore and many others^ botii in 
this country and in Europe. 

Still, in all these cases, the apparent causes of con- 
version probably depended on their intimate connec- 
tion with the institution of preaching. Probably, 
neither parental instruction, nor the Sabbath-school 
recitation, nor religious conversation and conference, 
nor the reading of the best uninspired writings, nor 
even the perusal of the Bible itself, would have pro- 
duced half the influence ascribed to these agen- 
cies, if the truth had never been presented to the 
same minds by the voice of the living preacher, warm 
from the heart Besides, if the gospel had never been 
preached, the reUgious instruction of parents and of the 
Sabbath-school wojald never have been given; nor 
the religious conference and prayer-meeting main- 
tained ; nor the Bible and other reUgious books ex- 
tensively published and generally read. 

Experience and observation fully sustain this course 
of reasoning, and forcibly illustrate the doctrine of our 
text, that " preaching" is the principal instrument of 
salvation. For what is the condition, as to morals 
and even civihzation, of those communities, where 
the gospel is not statedly and faithfully preached; 
and of those families, which do not attend on this or- 
dinance of Heaven ? In places where there is no 
stated preaching of the gospel, what becomes of pa- 
rental instruction, of the Sabbath-school, of religions 
reading, of the Sabbath itself, and its holy rest and sa- 
cred and sanctifying influences ? What is the mor- 
al and social character of those children, who are 
never brought to the sanctuary, and whose parents 
seldom or never attend on that institution, which 
God has appointed, " to save them that believe ?" 

I need not stop to answer these questiona The 
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answer exists in the mind of every one, who has trav- 
elled a little way firom home, and observed, with a lit- 
tle care, the state of society in different communities ; 
and the condition of families deprived of the privi- 
leges connected with the preaching of the gospel. 
They are but half-civilized, in the midst of civilization. 
They are heathen in a Christian land. The sweet 
charities of Ufe they never taste. They lose all the 
benefits of an enlightened conscience, and of sancti- 
fied and well directed sympathies. They generally 
hve devoted to Mammon, or Bacchus, or Mars, or 
some other heathen deity ; and die without hope, ^^ as 
the fool dieth," " as the beasts that perish !*' 

2. I remark again, as repentance, as well as faith, is 
a condition of salvation, or rather is always connected 
with genuine Christain faith, we may see the bene- 
fit of preaching, and its adaptation to the purpose of 
bringing men to this indispensable condition of sal- 
vation. 

Men^ as we said before, are rational beings ; and 
must therefore, have the truth, with its appropriate 
evidences, fairly placed before their minds, in order to 
produce conviction, and establish them in " the faith." 
But I now subjoin, that they possess moral, as well .as 
intellectual powers. They are susceptible of emotion, 
as well as conviction. They have hearts and con- 
sciences, as well as reason and understanding. They 
need, therefore, to have the trath presented, in such a 
manner, as to lead them to feel its power, as well as 
to see its evidence and hght. To secure this end it 
must be presented forcibly, tenderly, with a holy unc- 
tion, in circumstances calculated to awaken all the 
sympathies of the soul, strip the covering from the 
conscience, and open the heart to receive it " in love." 

To secure this end, I add, that preaching, which im- 
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plies verbal communication, the use of the voice and 
the eye, the glowing countenance, with all the illustra- 
tive and enforcing gestures of strong emotion, is pecu- 
liarly adapted ; because it is evidently calculated to 
make a deep and enduring impression. Especially, 
is this true, when this dispensation of the word is made 
in the great congregation, assembled in the house of 
God, on the holy Sabbath. 

There is something in the human voice, attended 
with the expressive eye, and significant gestures, in- 
volved in true and sacred eloquence, which is calcu- 
lated to touch the heart of the hearer, and deeply im- 
press him with the importance of the truth uttered 
There is something, too, in the relation between a faith- 
ful pastor, or stated minister, and the people of his 
charge, which greatly adds to this impressive power. 
Besides all these considerations, it should be remem- 
bered, that men are social beings, possessing mutual 
sympathies, and capable of being moved, impressed, 
and even excited by the very presence, and animated 
looks, of a great and solemn assembly. 

But above all, we must not forget, that the whole 
efficacy and saving effect of the gospel depends on 
the attending operations of the Holy Spirit. So true 
is this remark, that without these operations, the word 
of God is '^ a dead letter ;" and the clearest manifesta- 
tion of the truth, will be " a savor of death unto deatk" 
Yes ; * Paul may plant, and ApoUos water ; but God 
alone giveth the increase.' Hence the indispensable 
importance of prayer, in connection with the presenta- 
tion of divine truth to the human mind ; and hence 
the high importance of " preaching the word," in the 
assemblies of the saints, in the house of God, on the 
holy Sabbath, where prayer is wont to be made, where 
Christ has promised to meet his assembled people^ 
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where the Holy Spirit is sent, in answer to the united 
and fervent supplications of those, " who keep holy 
time," "who meet with one accord" and "agree as 
touching the thing, which they ask of their heavenly 
Father ;" where the combined agencies of the Word 
and Spirit are brought, at once, to bear on the under- 
standing and conscience and heart of the sinner ; and 
he is made to feel all the good influences of this world, 
in connection with "the powers of the world to 
come." 

Thus I have endeavored to suggest such considera- 
tions, as seem calculated, to illustrate and vindicate 
the doctrine of our text Others, perhaps, might be 
named ;* and still we should be unable to lay open 
the deep counsels of Heaven, and assign all the 
reasons, why Grod, in his wisdom, was " pleased" to 
make this arrangement of mercy; to establish this 
connection between means so simple and an end so 
glorious ; to ordain, that by " the foolishness of preach- 
ing, he would save them, that believe." 

But enough, it seems to me, has been said, to satisfy 
every humble inquirer after truth; and everything, 
beyond this, would be useless speculation, or impious 
presumption. How vain would it be, for us to inquire, 
whether Grod could have formed some other plan of 
redemption, and appointed some other means of grace 
and instruments of salvation! How useless, if not 
presumptuous, for us to ask, whether God could have 
saved men, without an atonement, without their own 
free agency, without the voluntary exercise of faith 
and repentance ; in their sins ; in a state of continued 
rebellion ? How absurd and impious, to object to the 
plan of salvation, because the means are so simple ; 
because we cannot see, why some other method was 
not adopted, to bring men to the exercise of faith and 
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repentance, and thus to reconcile them to Grod ; be* 
cause we have this treasure m earthen Yessels f and 
^' men of like passions with other men/' are chosen to 
communicate the message of grace and mercy to their 
fe\iow-men ; instead of angels^ UteraUj ^^ flying through 
the midst of heaven," and sounding aloud ^e tramp 
of the gospel ! 

Enough has been said, I hope to satisfy all, who 
wish to know and obey the will of God ; and to fur- 
nish matter of high importance for practical remarks 
and personal appUcation. To a few such remarks, let 
me, in closing the discourse, ask your serious and 8elf> 
applying attention. 

I remark, in the^r^ place^ that we may learn, from 
our subject, the importance of a thoroughly educor 
ted ministry. However indispensable, in a minister 
of the go£^l, we may consider natural gifts and Chris- 
tian graces, they do not supersede the necessity of 
study and mental discipline. If the objects of £9Uth 
must be fully and clearly set before the minds of be* 
lievers ; if the preaching of the gospel implies a pre- 
sentation of the truth to the understanding, in a lucid 
and connected manner, with its appropriate evidence, 
then surely, the well qualified preacher must be either 
an inspired man, or a man of learning. And since 
the days of inspiration are passed, and the records of 
inspiration completed, it follows, that those, who are 
called to interpret the Scriptures, and to defend, illus- 
trate and enforce their important and various instruc- 
tions, should be men of disciplined minds, compre- 
hensive knowledge and studious habits. They should 
be thoroughly educated, ^ scribes well instracted unto 
tile kingdom of heaven," able to *' bring out of their 
treasure things new and old" They should be able to 
read the sacred Scriptures in the languages in which 
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they were originally written. They should be able 
to illustrate the doctirines and enforce the duties of 
Christianity, by a knowledge of human nature and a 
thorough acquaintance with the history of the human 
race. They should possess, and be able to apply to 
the explanation of the Scriptures^ such literature and 
science, as the best education of their age and coun- 
try can furnish. They should be qualified to trace 
*' the analogy of religion to the course of nature ;" and 
thus be prepared to meet the learned infidel and the 
ignorant gainsayer ; lemoving the objections of the 
one, and silencing the scoffings and presumption of 
the other. And all this they should be able to do in 
die most attractive manner ; seeking out acceptable 
words ; and giving no unnecessary ofience to Greek or 
to Barbarian, to the learned or to the unlearned ; but 
commending the truth, in the sight of God, to every 
man ; however cultivated his understanding, however 
enlightened his conscience, however pure and ele- 
vated his taste. 

But I remark, secondly^ that our subject shows us, 
likewise, the paramount importance of a pious minis' 
try. If, in order to produce a rational and stable faith, 
the gospel must be preached in its full extent, with 
perspicuity and in due proportion ; it is no less neces- 
sary, that " the trath should be spoken in love," with 
feeling, from the heart, under the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, in order to make a deep and lasting im- 
pres(»on on the hearts and consciences of sinners ; 
and thus lead them to evangelical repentance and holy 
obedience. An unconverted minister, whether learned 
or unlearned, will not, and cannot, preach the gospel, 
with that " unction from the Holy One," that " demon- 
stration of the Spirit," that tenderness, perseverance 
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and spiritual enei^, without which it has no power 
to convert and sanctify the soul. 

Oh, how many careless sinners have been soothed 
in their sins, and left to perish in unbelief, through the 
influence of " philosophy and vain deceit, after the ru- 
diments of the world, and not after Christ ;" ^ through 
science, falsely so called," substituted for the gospel, 
and taught by men of unrenewed hearts and unsanc- 
tified minds ! ' An unlearned and ignorant ministry is 
sufficiently pernicious in its influence upon the cha- 
racter of a community, even with something of truth 
and piety to modify it But much worse is the influ- 
ence of an unsanctified ministry, though connected 
with learning and worldly wisdom. In both cases, 
however, the sacred proverb will be found true : " Like 
people, like priest" They will mutually influence each 
other ; and either sink into a state of bigotry and fa- 
naticism, or wander into regions of scepticism and in- 
fidelity. 

I remark, thirdbf, that from the view taken of our 
subject, we may discover, moreover, the importance of 
a stated^ permmient rniniMry. If much of the efficacy 
of preaphing depends on the mutual afiection and con- 
fidence, between a preacher and his hearers, growing 
out of the pastoral relation ; then, the more intimate 
and permanent this relation becomes^ the better both for 
minister and people ; the greater the influence a pious 
and thoroughly educated minister may exert in the 
cause of Christ Besides, permanency of residence 
afibrds opportunity for study and intellectual improve- 
ment, which cannot be enjoyed by a minister of a rov- 
ing disposition and wandering habits. In order, like 
a good householder, to bring out of his treasure, 
^^ things new aQd pld," q miniister must be continually 
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in, and l&ymg up in store. But, how can 
this be done, without a fixed place of residence? 
How can he give himself to ^^ reading, meditation and 
prayer," without books to read and consult, without a 
home, a closet and a study. 

It is true, short settlements in the ministry, such as 
are prescribed by some ecclesiastical oi^anizations, 
and encouraged and sanctioned by others, seem to 
possess some advantages ; but they are evidently con- 
nected with greater disadvantages, both to ministers 
and people ; producing in the former barrenness of 
mind and instabiUty of character, and in the latter, 
" itching ears," idle curiosity, and ultimately divisions, 
disputings and often pernicious heresies. It is true, 
we likewise admit, that even itinerant preaching may 
produce temporary good effects ; and in some cases, it 
seems necessary to prepare the way for the settlement 
of ministers and the permanent influence of stated 
preaching. Evangelists, therefore, should be occasion- 
ally sent forth, to ^' stir up the brethren," and gather 
churches in the waste places of Ziqn, and in heathen 
land& But when this is done; when converts are 
made and gathered into churches, a permanent minis- 
try must be secured, or all the labors of evangelists 
and itinerant preachers will soon be lost Indeed, such 
occasional preaching and superficial lecturing, as it is 
often conducted among us, by incompetent and some- 
times unprincipled men, seems rather calculated to 
pull down and destroy religious institutions, than to 
build them up, and secure permanent salutary effects. 
And where there is not already an established minis- 
try, or where it does not soon follow, such excitements 
and even apparent reformations, as are produced by 
the best itinerant preaching and occasional lecturing, 
are always ephemeral, evanescent, and of Uttle value 
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to the cause of pure religion, and to the peace, oidar 
and happiness of society* 

Notwithstanding the admissions indiich we have 
made, therefore, the proposition still remains true, that 
the ministry even of the most learned and pious man, 
to answer the purpose of its appointment, in the high- 
est degree, must be a stated, permanent ministry. It 
was evidently designed, '^ in the wisdom of God," that 
this should be the condition of the gospel ministry, 
wherever converts should be made and churches es- 
tablished. Hence the apostle Paul directs Timothy to 
ordain elders, or stated ministers, pastors and teachers, 
in every place. And experience, in every age and in 
every country, where the experiment has been made, 
has shown the wisdom of this arrangement 

Hence, I remark fourthly^ our subject shows us the 
momentous responsibilities, which rest upon the des- 
ignated ministers of the gospel They are undw ob- 
ligation to seek the requisite qualifications for the 
work, before they presume to enter upon it They 
must, indeed, be ^l cBileA of God, as was Aaron." But, 
if any are thus called to preach the gospel ; they are 
called likewise, to prepare to preach, with ability and 
faithfulness ; bringing ^' beaten oil into the sanctuary ;" 
'^ rightly dividing the word of trath, and giving to 
every one a portion in due season." 

To this end they are bound to obtain the best and 
most finished education, both literary and theological, 
within their reach. With the same view, they must, 
and if they are faithful to their Master, they will con- 
tinue to study through the whole course of their min- 
istry, "giving themselves to reading, meditation and 
prayer." Aiid for this purpose, that they may give 
themuselves wholly to the woik, and become work- 
men, that need not be ashamed, they are under obli- 
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gation to keep themselves, as free as possible^ from 
the cares and perplexities of the world Thej should 
have no other business, but the work of the ministry. 
Political discussions, and party animosities, they should 
avoid. They should " know no man after the flesh*'* 
They should resolve to know nothing, and make 
known nothing, among their people, but Christ Jesus, 
and him cracified. They should never forget, for a 
moment, that their great business is to ^^ win souls to 
Christ," and to edify his people and train them for the 
service and enjoyment of God forever. How great, 
then, are the responsibilities, which press upon those, 
who are called to the work of the ministry ; and how 
mudi do they need the prayers and sympathies of the 
friends of the Redeemer, as well as the arm of Al- 
mighty grace, to sustain them ! 

Hence I remark, fiftkiy and finally, our subject 
shows us, that it is the dul^ of all Christians to organ- 
ize themselves into Christian societies, or join them- 
selves to some organized church of Christ, where they 
dwell ; and thus united, to provide fi>r the able, faith- 
All and stated preaching of the gospel. Their own 
edification demands this of them ; for all who are 
saved^ must be sanctified through the trath, as well as 
born again by the incorraptible seed of the word 
Their children claim this at their hands ; for if they 
are to be saved, they must be saved by the appointed 
instramentality of a preached gospel, and thus trained 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. They 
are bound to do this, likewise, for the benefit of their 
firiends and neighbors and the community around 
them, that the careless and improvident may be fur* 
nkhed with the means of grace and salvation. For 
the spirit of the gospel is a missionary spirit, a difiii- 
sive spirit, a benevolent q4rit ; freely giviog, as it has 
freely received. 
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Our subject, my brethren in the ministry, is full of 
interest to us ; so, indeed, it is to every individual in 
this assembly. And I might without impropriety, pro- 
ceed to make the application, as broad as the subject 
But I have only time for a few words of exhortation 
and congratulation, addressed to the candidate for or- 
dination ; and to the church and society to whom he 
is sent to preach the gospel, and over whom he is now 
to be placed as a Pastor and Teacher. 

My beloved Son. — ^You have, I doubt not, looked for- 
ward to this day and to these solemnities with much 
solicitude, and a serious apprehension of the weight of 
responsibility, which was about to come upon you. 
I too, have looked forward, in deep sympathy with 
you. Standing in the endearing relation which I hold 
to you; and having tasted the cup, which is now 
given you to drink, I know how to feel for you. I can, 
indeed, enter into all the feelings, which I suppose 
agitate your bosom ; for I have to-day, a vivid recol- 
lection of 'my own solicitude and apprehensions, when 
more than forty years ago, I was placed in a position, 
similar to that in which you now stand. In view of 
the subject of this discourse, you may, indeed, feel a 
deep solicitude. For the responsibility, which you 
are assuming, as the subject discussed most clearly 
shows, is one of great weight and deep interest But 
from long and happy experience, I can assure you, 
that you need not fear. The work which you have 
chosen, though great and arduous, is a good work. 
And the Master, whom you serve is a good Master ; 
faithful to his promises, and plenteous in his mercy and 
grace. If, while you utter the solemn ordination-vows, 
and while the hands of the Presbytery are upon you, 
you can take hold of the arm of Almighty strength, 
and seize the gracious promise, whioh comes annexed 
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to your high commission, you need not fear, for you 
may rest assured, that the promised grace will be 
sufficient for you. 

With what of talents is given you ; with what of 
preparation you have been able, by a long course of 
study to make, and with what of grace is promised, 
and is ready to be bestowed upon you, you may take 
the vow, assume the office, and go forth to the work 
of the ministry, with alacrity and hope of success. 
Be faithful, and you will be happy in your work. 
Be faithful unto death, and you shall receive a crown 
of life. Preach the word, the gospel, the preaching,^ 
by which it pleases God to save them that believe. 
As a good shepherd feed the sheep of the flock of 
Christ ; leading them into green pastures and by still 
waters. Feed, too, the lambs of the flock ; watching 
over them by day and by night; guarding them 
against the ravages of the devouring wolf; and gath- 
ering them with care into the fold of the Great Shep- 
herd and Bishop of souls. And, then, when he shall 
appear, you also shall appear with him in glory. 

" My son, if thy heart be wise, my heart shall rejoice, 
even mine ; yea my reins shall rejoice, when thy lips 
speak right thinga" But I must not anticipate the 
solemn charge, that awaits you. I will, therefore, on- 
ly add my paternal benediction, and ardent prayer, 
that you may be '^ a good minister of Jesus Christ ;" 
have a long and prosperous and happy ministry among 
this people ; and in due time, long after I shall have 
finished the work given me to do, and have slept with 
our fathers — ^may you follow, in peace, all who through 
faith and patience have gone to inherit the promises. 

To the church, and society connected with it, who 
are about to receive another pastor, sent, we hope, by 
the Great Head of the church, I have only to say, re- 
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ceive him, brethren and friends, in love, and as an as- 
cension-gift of the glorified Redeemer. You will find 
him, I trust, a faithful and an afiectionate pastor. But 
he is yet a young man ; and you must not expect to 
find in him, at once, the experience and maturity of 
age. He is, too, as you know, '< a man of like passions 
with other men." He will, therefore, need your can- 
dor, your prayers, your kindest sympathies. Let him 
expect them ; and let him not be d^ppointed. You 
have seen, how great are his responsibilities ; and you 
have seen too, how intimately your own spiritual good, 
and that of your children and the community about 
you, are connected with his work, and the gospel 
which he is called to preach. O, hinder him not ! Let 
him not be discouraged by coldness, inattention and 
indijQference, on your part But help him by your 
prayers. Encourage him by your kindness. Stay up 
his hands when they are raised in prayer to God ; and 
strengthen his feeble knees, when he is weary and 
ready to falter in the race. 

But as I said to him, I must not anticipate the sol- 
emn charge that awaits you. May the Great Head of 
the church smile upon you and bless you. May the 
relation, which is about to be established between you 
and your chosen pastor, be a blessing, a lasting bless- 
ing to you and your children. May you and he walk 
together in peace and love ; and finally dwell together 
in the church triumphant 

And may we all, my hearers, so apply the subject 
of this discourse ; and so regard the lessons, which it 
teaches, as to become eternally interested in the salva- 
tion, which it involves ; and prepared to meet the re- 
deemed out of every nation, and p^trticipate with them 
in the everlasting service and enjoyment of our God 
and B.edeemer. — Ahin. 



LECTURE XXV. 



DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS IN SEASONS OF 

AFFLICTION. 



JOB xxni. i-a. 
Tan aoB avawsbki^ ahd kaid, mvsk vo-djlt is mt coxfumrr Bircrat; my 

STIOKB IS BSJLYIBB, THAN XT OBOAVIRO. OH, THAT I XITBW WHBBB I 

MIGHT FIKD HIM ! THAT I MIGHT COMB BYBN TO HI8 8BAT ! 

Hapft are they who are never constramed to adopt 
this, or similar language of despondency. Haf^y in- 
deed are they, who under every riroke^ through every 
change and trial, are supported and comforted, ren- 
dered perfectly submissive, and preserved from every 
bitter complaint. Happy, thrice happy, are they who, 
having been reconciled to God, continue to walk so 
closely with him, as on every occasion to find imme- 
diate aecess to the mercy-seat, and obtain grace to help 
in Qvery time of need. Comparatively few, however, 
if any, even of those whose hearts have been renewed, 
whose fidth in the divine promises is st^ng, whose 
love of the divine character is ardent, whose submis- 
sion to the divine will is cordial, whose obedience to 
the divine law is sincere and habitual ; comparatively 
few of these devoted servants of God, are so complete- 
ly sanctified, and enabled to keep their Christian 
graces in such full and constant exercise, as to enjoy 
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this uninteirapted happiness, this privilege of angels, 
this felicity of heaven. 

Job is presented to us as a good man, a man of em- 
inent piety and distinguished benevolence. By an 
apostle of our Lord he is celebrated for his exemplary 
patience, and by the inspired author of the book, which 
bears his name, he is declared to have been ^' a per- 
fect and upright man.'' Improving the light which 
was given him, he had learned to '^ fear God and es- 
chew evil" Through the anticipated mediation of 
the Son of Grod, the Lamb, slain from the foundation 
of the world, he had been reconciled to Grod. Believ- 
ing the promise of a Saviour to come ; trusting, that 
at the latter day his Redeemer would stand upon the 
earth, he was waiting for this consolation of Israel, 
walking by faith and living in habitual obedience. 
But notwithstanding his permanent principles, estab- 
lished character and prevailing hopes, he was still sub- 
ject to depression of spirits. In a season of heavy and 
complicated afflictions, he experienced that distress of 
mind, which dictated the desponding language of our 
text 

Now " as in water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man." Those, therefore, who have 
obtained like precious faith and similar habitual sub- 
mission with Job, may with him experience seasons 
of darkness and distress. Especially when, like him, 
they are overwhelmed with sudden calamity, they 
may for a time foiget their refuge, and lie '^ under the 
hidings of God's face ;" deprived of the light of his 
countenance, covered with darkness, bewildered by 
doubts, cut off from the mercy-seat, driven almost to 
despair. Thus, having the same leading views, pos- 
sessing the same general character, and passing, 
through the same state of trial, the pious in every age 
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may experience the same temporary darkness and 
tress, with this ancient servant of God ; and with pro- 
priety adopt his lamentation: ^^Even to-day is my 
complaint bitter ; my stroke is heavier than my groan- 
ing. Oh, that I knew where I might find him ! that 
I might come even to his seat !" 

This language, however, is not exclosively applica- 
ble to the children of Grod. Even impenitent sinners, 
who are yet destitute of saving faidi, unreconciled 
to God and without hope in the world, may in sea- 
sons of sorrow and conviction have feelings, so far 
resembling those of Job, as to appropriate to them- 
selves his language, and with truth repeat the decla- 
rations in the text Indeed a part of these declara- 
tions will always be found strikingly appropriate to 
afflicted sinners. For when their earthly expectations 
fail, when distress and anguish come upon them, 
when they find vanity inscribed on everything below 
the skies, their complaint must be pecuharhf bitter, and 
their '^ stroke heavier than they can bear." Although 
thf y have no love, either for the divine character or 
law, nor any correct views of that happiness, which 
flows from communion with God ; yet finding that all 
earthly comforts fail; and looking about them for 
something to soothe their aching hearts and support 
their sinking spirits, their attention may be arrested 
by the exceedingly great and precious promises of the 
gospel. Having learned by experience, that the plea- 
sures and riches and honors of the world are unsatis- 
fying and transitory, they may feel a sincere, though 
yet indefinite desire to become interested in the prom- 
ises and consolations of the gospel. If they have any 
faint conceptions of a merciful Gt>d, any indistinct ap- 
prehensions of a mercy-seat, will they not wish to find 
that God, and obtain access to that mercy-seat ? will 
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they not say: ** Oh, that I knew where I might find 
him ! that I might come even to his seat V* 

Let us, therefore, consider the language of the text 
more particularly, ^r^ in its primary application to im- 
perfect saints, and then in its secondary application to 
impenitent sinners. 

L Various are the trials under which, and frequent 
the occasions on which, this desponding language may 
express the feelings even of the eminently pious. A 
recollection of Job's situation, when he uttered it, will 
naturally lead us to the contemplation of some of them. 
It is not necessary for this purpose, however, to repeat 
the history, which minutely records his complicated 
afflictions. For it is already familiar to the mind of 
every reader of the Bible. He had been suddenly 
stripped of all his substance. His children had gone 
down to the grave, in a moment. He had been smit- 
ten wifli sore boils from the sole of his foot to the 
crown of his head. The great adversary of man had 
assailed him with all his tempting arts. The wife of 
his bosom had provoked him to curse his God. And 
even his three pious friends who came to visit and 
comfort him, instead of administering consolation, had, 
by mistaking his character and charging him with hy* 
pocrisy, aggravated his grief 

Thus overwhelmed by successive calamities, and 
sunk in the abyss of sorrow ; tihius reduced to a state 
of penury, bereaved, at once, of all his children, dis- 
tracted by pain, assailed by the tempter, and even tnisr 
represented and reproached by his friends, this pious 
man seems for a moment to have lost his confidence 
and hope. He, who had with submission said, " the 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord ;" he, who had with confidence 
said, " though he slay me, yet will I trust in him f he, 
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who had with assurance said, '' I know, that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth ; and though after my skin worms de- 
stroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God ; whom 
I shall see for myself, and mine eye shall behold, and 
not another ;" he, who had been thus submissive, thus 
confident, thus full of faith and hope, was at this time 
bewildered by doubts, shut up in darkness, cut off 
from the mercy-seat, unable to find his Qod. '^ Even 
to-day," said he, " is my complaint bitter ; my stroke 
is heavier, than my groaning. Oh, that I knew, where 
I might find him! that I might come even to his 
seat !" ^^ Behold I go forward, but he is not there, and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him; on the left 
hand, where he doth work, but I cannot behold him ; 
he hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot see 
him." 

How many, like Job, under similar trials, have ex- 
perienced similar depression of spirit! Often have 
we, who are called by our professional duty to viat 
the sick, and the afflicted seen those, who had given 
the best evidence of a Christian temper, a Christian 
character and a Christian hope, left for a season in 
darkness. Often have we found them, like the pious 
author of our text, depressed in spirit, and deprived of 
hope. Often have we heard them, repeating the lan- 
guage of the text, or the no less afiecting language, in 
which the pious Psalmist records his experiences of 
darkness and distress : " Lord, why castest thou off my 
soul ? why hidest thou thy face from me ? I am af- 
flicted and ready to die from my youth up ; while I 
suffer thy terrors I am distracted :" — " Give ear to my 
prayer, O God, and hide not thyself from my supphca- 
tion. Attend unto me and hear me ; I mourn in my 
complaint and make a noise :" — '^ My heart is sore 
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pained within me ; and the terrors of death are fallen 
upon me. Fearfulness and trembling are come upon 
me, and horror hath overwhelmed me." 

This occasional despondency, especially in seasons 
of heavy calamity, of severe pain, or great affliction, 
all imperfect saints may experience. I say, may ex- 
perience ; for it is not certain, that all wUL Grod is 
able to support and comfort his children under all their 
burthens, through all theu: trials, in all their afflictions. 
Nor will he, for a moment, hide his face from them, 
except for their good ; to render them more humble, 
to cause them to feel more absolutely their dependence 
on him, to induce them to seek more earnestly his 
grace, and lead them to devote themselves more per- 
fectly to his service. But, when in his infinite wisdom 
he sees, that any of them need this correction, this sore 
chastisement for the sanctification and salvation of 
their souls, he will in his infinite goodness lay it upon 
them ; he will correct them, not for his pleasure, but 
for their profit ; not in anger, but in love ; not to de- 
stroy, but to save ; he will cast them into the furnace 
of affliction, that they may be refined, and come forth 
like gold seven times purified. 

Thus from a view of the character and condition of 
Job, when he uttered the language of our text, from 
the corresponding language of the (hous psalmist, 
from a carefiil observation of the sick and afflicted in 
our pastoral visits, from the testimony, we might add, 
of the most eminent Christians of every age and 
country, who have left a particular relation of their 
experiences, it is evident, that this desponding lan- 
guage of Job may express the occasional feelings of 
imperfect saints; especially in seasons of peculiar 
trial and temptation. 

IL Let it not be forgotten, however, that this Ian- 
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gQage of distress is not exclusively applicable to the 
pious. It may likewise express the feelings of impen* 
itent sinners, in seasons of sorrow, conviction and 
fearful apprehension. It cannot, indeed, be adopted 
by them in the same sense, in which it was used by 
Job. For he had tasted and seen, that the Lord is 
good ; had known the joy of believing ; had experien* 
ced the blessedness of that man, whose sins are for- 
given and whose iniquities are blotted out His, 
therefore, was a holy desire of communion with Grod, 
a positive love of holiness. He could say with the 
psalmist : " O God, thou art my God, early will I seek 
thee ; my soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for 
tiiee in a dry and thiisty land, where no wateTis; to 
see thy power and thy glory, so as I have seen thee 
in the sanctuary." But, without sincere repentance 
and a radical change of heart, this holy desire, this 
.disinterested love, cannot exist in the human breast 
" For the carnal mind is enmity against God." Still 
however, impenitent sinners, who have no correct 
views of the divine character, nor any submissive 
feelings to the divine will, may in seasons of disap- 
pointment, sickness and sorrow, be led to reflection 
and thus be convinced of sin. In these moments of 
partial conviction and inward distress, they may at 
least, feel the want of religious support and consola- 
tion, and thus find the language of our text accordant 
to their feelings. 

Observe, here likewise we use the conditional term, 
may. For it is not certain, that impenitent sinners, 
even in seasons of affliction, will be led to sober re- 
flection. It is not certain, that those who have long 
abused the mercy of God, perverted his judgments, 
reviled his word, profaned his name and done des- 
pite to the Spirit of his grace, will ever again feel the 
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least awakening from their stupor, the least anxiety 
for their souls. They may have adquired the pervene 
faculty of dissipating all reflection^ and formed the 
fatal habit of drowning sorrow in mirth and wine. 
They may have obstinately continued in sin, till the 
day of grace is past, till their consciences are seared, 
till they are past feeling, till they have been given up 
to hardness of heart and blindness of mind, till strong 
delusions are sent upon them, and th^y are left to be- 
lieve a lie, and trast in a refuge of lies. 

Unhappy men, who are thus hardened against cor- 
rection, who are thus blind to their danger, who are 
thus stupid in the most awakening seasons, who thus 
despise the rod and him that doth appoint it ! Unhap- 
py men, who can neither be melted by mercies, nor 
subdued by judgments ; who can neither be drawn 
by the cords of love, nor persuaded by the terrors of 
the Lord ; who '^ stretch out their hand against God, 
strengthen themselves against the Almighty, and run 
upon the thick bosses of his bucklers !" Unhappy 
men, who even in seasons of sickness and sorrow re- 
main insensible of their guilt, cherii^ their unholy de- 
sires and utter the language of blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost ! Oh, it is a melancholy scene, to be- 
hold a hardened offender, rolling sin under his tongue, 
as a precious morsel, even while he groans beneath 
its bitter curse ; blindly embracing and pressing to his 
bosom the deadly monster, which already bites like a 
serpent, and stings like an adder ; refhsing to repent 
and be converted, though the time of refreshing, has 
come from the presence of the Lord 

But few, however, we hope and have reason to be- 
lieve, are so completely hardened against correction, 
as never to feel some faint convictions of sin, some 
fearful apprehensions of a judgment to coiqe. On the 
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coiitrarir it ifl evideat, that thoee, who in seasom of 
prosperity have lived without G<xl and careleeaix 
pwraeda coune of ttoM indulgenee, when the evil 
days come, when they are oppreased by heavy calam** 
ityi when deprived of health and fiiendB» when their 
earthly hopes and short-lived pleasures are destroyed, 
wheoi their idols, like Dagon before the ark, are fidlen 
down and demolished, when, in a word, some unex* 
pected event has suddenly cut them off fiom every 
source oi carnal joy, and at once dried up those pol- 
hited streams oi worldly pleasure, by which they had 
been so long intoxicated, stupefied, bewild^ned; it is 
evident, I say, from observation, that impenitent sin- 
neoB in seasons, like these, g^ieraliy feel the want of 
religious consolation, and form at least some &int reso- 
iutions of seeking it It is tTue, their desires are u»r 
hoLj^ their oesolutions selfish and their views contract* 
ed. Still, however, believing, or rather having some 
indistinct appreheask>n, that theie is a God, seated on 
a throne of mercy, they feel not only a distress on ac^ 
count of their sins ; but a desdre, whidi they may ex* 
press in the language of the text : ^' Oh, that I kne w^ 
vrh&nR I m^ht find him ! that I might come even to 
his seat!" 

Happy would it be, if such impiesaisfltts were never 
lost ! Happy, if sudi seasons of correction w€«e nev- 
er saSBted to pass unim^oved t Hapf^y, if all, who 
ate thus made to feel their need of divine consolation, 
always continued to feel ; tiU they were thoroughly 
convinced of their sins and duly humbled for their 
iniquities ; till, seekiiig in the way of divine fLppoiuP 
meat, they foundacoess with confideikee to the mepey* 
seat ; tili, by faith and r^>«£itance^ they obtained par- 
don and grace to help in time of steed; till, being justi- 
fied fmm thejr sins, and renewed in the spirit of their 
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they possessed ^^ peace of conscience and joy 
in the Holy Ghost !" 

Our subject, my hearers, famishes matter for person- 
al appUcation and general improvement For it may 
be presumed, that most, if not all of us, either as im- 
penitent sinners, or imperfect saints, or in both these 
characters, have some experimental knowledge of the 
subject We may add, that in one or the other of 
these characters, we may still expect seasons of trial 
and depression ; and it will be well, if they do not 
prove to some of us seasons of utter darkness and end- 
less despair. 

In l^e Jir^ piacey let this application be made for the 
improvement of Christians ; of those who have a 
Christian hope, founded on Scripture evidence ; of 
those, who from an examination of their hearts and 
lives have come to the conclusion, that they have 
^^ passed from death unto life," that they have been 
*^ bom again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorrup- 
tible by the word of God ;" that they are led by the 
Spirit and actuated by a principle of holiness, dispos- 
ing them to avoid that which is evil, and do that 
which is good, and to '* do all to the glory of God." 
To such our subject may be applied with reference to 
past J present, snd JkOure trials. 

1. Have you never, my Christian friends, in times 
past J felt something of that perplexity of mind and de- 
privation of spiritual consolation, which dictated the 
language of the text ? Have you in no season of 
trial found your ^^ complaint bitter" your mind cloud- 
ed, your heart cold, and your way to the throne of 
grace obstructed ? Have you at no period of your 
Christian life, been depressed in spirit, and almost 
overwhelmed with despair? If you have with Job, 
experienced such seasons of darkness and depression, 
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you have with him unquestionably seen the wisdom 
of Grod, in suffering you to be thus tempted. You 
have found it good for you, to be in heaviness for a 
season. It has increased your humility, caused you 
to prize more highly divine support, rendered you 
more watchful, induced you to walk more closely with 
€rod, and disposed you to seek his grace with, more 
constancy and greater earnestness. Thus as your suf- 
ferings abounded, so your consolation also abounded. 
Though grief endured for a night, yet joy, increased 
joy, came in the moming. Our subject, therefore, 
with this retrospective application, teaches you to 
praise the Lord for his chastisements, and acknow- 
ledge with gratitude, that it is good for you, that you 
have been afflicted. 

2. Are there none of you who profess to be Chris- 
tians, and who have hitherto maintained a Christian 
character, now under trials ? none, whose former hopes 
have become obscure ? none, who " under the hidings 
of Grod's face" are ready to say : " Even to-day isMuy 
complaint bitter ; my stroke is heavier than my groan- 
ing ?" none, whose soul thirsteth for God, whose flesh 
longeth for him in a dry and thirsty land, where no 
water is ? To such we address the language both of 
exhortation and promise : '' Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you :" ^^ Behold, the Lord's hand is not 
shortened, that it cannot save ; neither is his ear heavy, 
that it cannot hear :" ^^ Who is among you, that fear- 
eth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his servant, that 
walketh in darkness, and hath no light ? let him trast 
in the name of the Lord, and stay himself upon his 
Grod :" '^ Li a little wrath he hideth his face from thee 
for a moment; but with everlasting kindness will 
he have mercy upon thee:" "Why art thou cast 
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down, O my soul? and why art thou diaqnieted with- 
in me ? Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praiee him, 
who is the health of my countenanoe and my God." 
3. Do any of you, my Chrifitian fnends, now ie» 
joice in hope ? Consider the days of darkness, whidi 
may yet come. Have you now that peace of God, 
which passedi understanding ? Does the Spiiit wit- 
ness with your spirits^ that you are the children df God? 
Have you the testimony of your consciences^ that in 
stmphcity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, 
but by the grace <^ God, you have your conversation 
in the world ? Are you filled with all joy and peaee 
in believing, through the power c{ the Holy Ghost ? 
Happy then is your condition, and glorious are your 
prospecta Giving Grod the glory, you may go on your 
way rejoicing. But whUe you lay hold ni the promi- 
ses, and apprc^Miate to yourselves the consolations^ 
which tiiiey afford ; while you trust in the Lord, and 
rejoice in his iavor ; think not, that your wai&re is ac- 
complished ; remember, that you are yet in a state of 
probation ; forget not, that temptations surround you, 
that trials are before you, that changes await you. 
Wherefore be sober, while you rcfoioe ; be vigilant^ 
while you hope. Stand fast in the hberty, wherewith 
Christ hath made you fiee. Contend earnestly for the 
fidth, once delivered to the sainta Keep under your 
bodies ;. and ciudfy the flesh with the lurts theami£ 
Take to yourselves the whole armour of God, that you 
may be able to resist the fiery darte of the adversary. 
Walk closely with God, that you may not lose the 
Mght of his countenance. Anticipate afltictioos^ that 
you may seek support, and be piepared to meet them 
with fortitude ; that, whea^i stnxken, you may not find 
the stroke heavier, than you can bear ; th^ when 
chastened, you may receive the dbastisement patientr 
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ly ; that, when troubled on everjr side, you may not 
be distressed ; when perplexed, you may not be in 
despair ; when persecuted, you may not be forsaken ; 
when cast down, you may not be destroyed ; that in 
seasons of affliction and calamity, you may ^* find your 
God, and come even to his seaf 

In the seeondplace^ let it not be forgotten, that our 
subject may likewise fumil^h matter, for personal ap- 
phcation, to impenitent sinners. To them too it may 
be applied, with the same reference to pcut, present and 
Juture trials. And are there none of this character 
present ? Are none of us, my hearers, according to 
the distinguishing and appropriate use of the phrase, 
impenitent sinners? Have we all such OTidence of 
our repentance, such marks of regeneration, such proof 
of holy principle, as to furnish us with a rational Chris^ 
tian hope, as to support us in refusing to be called im- 
penitent sinners ? 

Is there, then, no unjust person among us, who, 
having defrauded his neighbor, refuses to restore that 
which he hath taken away ? Is there no intemperate 
man, who, though often admonished of his sin, con- 
tinues to follow strong drink from morning to eve- 
ning ? Is there no profene swearer, who presumptu- 
ously, and in contempt of the plainest and most posi- 
tive command, taketh the name of God in vain ? Such 
surely, and all who resemble them in allowed iniqui- 
ty, are impenitent sinnera They carry about with 
them the marks of their impenitency, and the sura 
signs of their approaching destroction. For an in- 
spired apostle hath said : " Know ye not, that the un- 
righteous shall not inherit the kingdom of Grod ? Be 
not deceived; neither fornicators, nor idolators, nor 
adulterers, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
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nor reTileiSy nor extortioners, AaHl inherit the kingdom 
of GoA" 

But those, who are guilty of scandalous crimes and 
gross immorahtiesy are not the only persons, who Ml 
under the general denomination of impenitent sinners. 
'' The Scriptures have concluded all under sin." Of 
course, all are impenitent sinners, who have not seen 
the plague of their hearts, humbled themselves before 
Godf and consecrated all their faculties and talents to 
his service. Whatever may be your external charac- 
ter ; however under the influence of worldly wisdom, 
you may avoid pubUc offences, yet if you live in the 
practice of secret sins, or even indulge evil thoughts, 
unholy desires and wicked purposes ; if indeed you 
allow yourselves in any sin, whether of thought, word 
or deed ; or remain easy and contented in the neglect 
of any known duty, then are you in the strict and ap- 
propriate meaning of the phrase, impenitent sinners. 
Let all, therefore, who are designated by this phrase, 
and included in this comprehensive class of hearers, 
attend to the solemn appUcation of our subject 

1. Look back on the peat. Recollect what scenes 
you have been called to witness ; what thoughts have 
entered your minds, what feelings have agitated your 
bosoms, and what purposes you have formed for the 
regulation of your conduct. To refresh your memo- 
ries, let me ask ; have you never, in some season of 
sickness or affliction, felt the want of religious conso- 
lation and support ? Have no distressing doubts con- 
cerning your future condition, no fearful apprehen- 
sions of a judgment to come, occasionally disturbed 
your carnal peace and interrupted the pleasures of sin ? 
Has not the word of God, when clearly opened and 
skilfully applied, sometimes pierced, like a two-edged 
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sword, even to your hearts ? White the judgments 
of Heaven, which are abroad in the earth, have been 
faUing upon you, have you not been led to consider 
your ways? Has not the Spirit of God, operating on 
your minds, firequently roused your steeping con- 
sciences, and ^' harrowed up your guilty souls ?" And 
have you not, on these occasions, resolved to break off 
your sins by repentance, and your iniquities by turn- 
ing unto the Lord? But your afflictions, perhaps, 
have been removed ; and you, alas ! have carelessly 
suffered your solemn impressions to pass away with- 
out improvement Your anxiety has abated, and your 
resolutions have been broken ; you resolved well, but 
you '* re-resolved, and still remain the same," the same 
impenitent sinners, without God in the world, and ex- 
posed every hour to the fearful doom of an everlast- 
ing separation from his presence and the glory of his 
power. 

Think, sinner, how much such an abuse of the 
means of grace ; such a neglect of the admonitions of 
Providence, of the calls of the gospel and tiie strivings 
of the Spirit, must have aggravated your guilt and in- 
creased your danger. Reflect, I beseech you, on this 
aggravated guilt and increased danger ; and resolve 
henceforth never to resist the Spirit, lest he flee fiom 
you forever. ^^ Bepent and be converted, that your 
sins may be blotted out, when the time of refreshing 
shall come from the presence of the Lord" 

2. Regard the present. Do any, who have hitherto 
neglected warnings, abused mercies, and perverted 
judgments, now feel a sense of their danger ? Are 
any, who have hitherto lived without God in the world, 
now under the chastening rod, now impressed with a 
sense of their guilt and danger, now filled with fear- 
M apprehensions of a judgment to come, now ready 
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to flay: ^^Ohylliat I knew where I might find him ! 
that I might come even to his seat?" Let them never 
kNse this desire, till holy affections sapply its place. 
Let them never suffer these impressions to wear away ; 
till they obtain peace ot conscience and joy in the 
Holy Ghost Let them never cease to fear ; till their 
fear is cast out by perfect lova Let them repent and 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
them, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon 
them. Now is the accepted time. This is the day of 
grace. The Spirit of God is striving with you. Re- 
sist not his suggestions. Embrace the offered mercy. 
Lose not the opportunity by delay. Return ; come. 
To-day, if you will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts. 

3. Look forward to the future. Are any impenitent 
sinners now perfectly easy and contented in their sins» 
speaking peace to their souls, beheving a lie, trusting 
to a refuge of lies, going down to the grave with a he 
in their right hand ? Let such be once more warned 
of their danger. The evil day will surely come. How 
often is the candle of the wicked suddenly put out ! 
Your false hopes will, sooner or later, be cut off and 
perish, and, without repentance, you will have your 
portion with hypocrites and unbehevers. Neglect not; 
I beseech you, this warning, lest you should suffer 
the day of grace to pass unimproved ; lest you should 
not see your danger, till it is too late to escape ; lest 
you should finally fall under this heavy, but just, 
denunciation of the Almighty : '^ Bepause I have call- 
ed, and ye refused ; I have stretched out my hand, 
and no man regarded ; But ye have set at nought my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof; I also will 
laugh at your calamity ; I will mock when your fear 
cometh; when your fear cometh as desolation and 
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your destruction as a whirlwiad, when distress and 
anguish come upon you." Wherefore be persuaded 
to ^' seek the Lord, while he may be found, and call 
upon him, while he is near." And may he, who 
caused the light to shine out of darkness, shine into 
all our minds, to give us the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ. — Amen. 
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JX TOUR SPIRIT, WHICH AMM OOD'S. 

Christianity is a consistent religion, worthy of its 
divine Author, and adapted to the wants of man. 
Like a well proportioned and well finished edifice, all 
its parts are fitly joined together, and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth. Li it, all the divine 
attributes appear in harmony ; and the character, the 
condition, the duty and the destination of the hu- 
man race are clearly exhibited. It unites justice 
with mercy, grace with truth, pardon with sanctifica- 
tion, holiness with felicity. While it oflfers forgive- 
ness, it calls to repentance ; while it promises assis- 
tance, it demands active obedience ; while it opens 
the gates of heaven, it marks out the straight and nar- 
row way, by which alone they can be entered. It is 
truly a religion of mercy, of grace, of love ; but it is 
likewise a religion of justice, of truth, of purity, of 
holiness. In it, indeed, justice and mercy meet to- 
gether; and righteousness and peace embrace each 
other. 
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Christiaiis are taught by their inspu*ed instructors, 
that they are saved, not by works of righteousness, 
which they have done, but by grace through faith ; 
and yet they are required by the same authority, as 
evidence of their faith and proof of their gracious ac- 
ceptance with God, to maintain good works ; to bring 
forth fruit unto holiness; to deny ungodUness with 
every worldly lust, and to live soberly, righteously and 
godly in the world. They are even taught, that sane- 
tification is the only sure evidence of justification ; 
that genuine repentance will always bring forth " fruit, 
meet for repentance ;" that saving faith must work by 
love ; that a well-grounded hope cannot fail to purify 
the heart ; that, if any man be in Christ Jesus, he is 
a new creature ; and if any man have not the spirit 
of Christ he is none of his. Thus the doctrines and 
the duties, the promises and the precepts, the conso- 
lations and the commands of the gospel are united ; 
and rendered subservient to each other. 

Our text is an exeunple of this union and mutual 
subserviency. It consists, you perceive, of a doctri- 
nal statement and a practical exhortation. The ex- 
hortation is a direct inference from the doctrine ; and 
the doctrine furnishes the purest and most command- 
ing motives, to induce us to regard the exhortation. 
The doctrine is a doctrine of grace : " Ye are bought 
with a price." The exhortation is an exhortation to 
holy obedience : " Therefore, glorify God in your body 
and in your spirit, which are God'a" 

Our text, then, naturally divides itself into two dis- 
tinct parts. The doctrine, which stands first in order, 
first claims our attention. 

L " Ye are bought with a price." If it be asked, 
of whom the apostle says this ; we answer, of them 
in the first place, to whom the language of the text 
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was oiiginally addresged. They are described in Hie 
preface to the epistle itself) in these words: ''Paul 
called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through the 
will of God, and Sothenes our brother unto the church 
of God, which is at Corinth ; to them that are sanc- 
tified in Christ Jesus> called to be saints, with all that 
in every place call upon the name of Jesus, our Lord, 
both theirs and ours : Grace be unto you and peace 
j&om Grod the Father, and firom the Lord Jesus Christ" 
All that is implied in the statement of the text, then, 
was said with primary reference to believers at Cor- 
inth, when the epistle was Tvritten. But, it may be 
asked, Was the application intended to be confined to 
them ; and is the language of the statement to re- 
ceive this restricted interpretation ? In answer to this 
inquiry, it might be deemed sufficient to remark, that 
the divine government proceeds upon general princi- 
ples, that Grod is no respecter of persons, that what 
was true, therefore, of those, to whom the language 
of the text was originally addressed, will in every age 
and in every place, be true, of all who possess the 
same character. The question, however, seems to 
have been anticipated and answered, in a dause of 
the introduction to the epistle, already quoted ; where 
the apostle subjoins to the description of the Corinthian 
Christians, the following comprehensive language; 
" with all, that in every place, call upon the name of 
Jesus our Lord, both tibieirs and ours." But if this is 
not sufficient to justify an extended interpretation of 
the statement, we have an inspired canon of interpre- 
tetion, decisive of the question ; for we are expressly 
told that " no Scripture is of any private interpreta- 
tion." We are not required,, therefore, to restrict the 
meaning and limit the application of a Scripture 
promise or dedaratioa to the particular persons to 
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whom it was directly made. But we are authorized 
to extend it to all who possess the same character and 
are placed in similar circumstances. Accordingly, what 
the apostle said to Corinthian Christians, in his time, 
we are now authorized to say to all, " who have ob- 
tained like precious faith," to all beUevers: Ye are 
bought with a price. 

If it be inquired again, what is meant by the term, 
Ixni^hty as used in application to the redemption of sin- 
ners ? We answer that it involves a strong metaphor, 
in allusion to the emancipation of slaves. We add, 
the propriety and force of this figure of speech evi- 
dently depends on another, which the sacred writers 
have employed in describing the natural state of fallen 
man. This is frequently represented as a state of bon- 
dage, of slavery, of captivity. Impenitent sinners are 
expressly said to be " under the bondage of corrup- 
tion;" "sold under sin;" "serving divers lusts and 
passions ;" even " led captive at the will of Satan." 
In allusion, therefore, to the usual maimer, in which 
captives and slaves are redeemed and restored to liber- 
ty, by the interposition of friends and the payment of 
a ransom, deliverance from this state of sin and mise- 
ry is aptly expressed by the metaphor in the text 
The consistency of the Scriptures on this subject may 
be traced still further. For sinners are not only rep- 
resented as captives or slaves, and the manner cf their 
dehverance expressed by the payment of a ransom ; 
but the state, into which they are brought, when thus 
delivered, is denoted by a corresponding figure ; it is 
called a state of freedom, of liberty; yes,/ of the glo- 
rious Uberty of the children of God. 

By the metaphor, bought^ therefore, we may under- 
stand deliverance from tiie power and condemnation 
of sin ; or what is cleariy and definitely expressed by 
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bur apostle, in another place, where he says^ " Chrifit 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us jfrom aU 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people zeal- 
ous of good works." Indeed, this is the very nature and 
object of the redemption of Christ It is a redemption 
not from punishment only, but from sin also ; a delive- 
rance not from misery merely, but from that which 
is ''the cause of all our woes" likewise. The Son 
of man came to redeem, to ransom, to save his people 
from their sins. We may add, the terms redeem and 
ransom as well as bought are frequently used, to denote 
this deUverance from the bondage of sin and death. 
Thus our Saviour said of himself expressly : " The 
Son of man has come to give his life a ransom for ma- 
ny." And thus an inspired apostle declared : '' Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law." 

We shall finish our illustration of the dpctrinal part 
of the text, with a few remarks on the value of this ran- 
som, the price of this redemption. '' Ye are bought," 
says the apostle to beUevers, '' with a price." The term 
pricey in this connection, is emphatic. It is of high im- 
port For we are repeatedly told by the inspired apos- 
tles, that this price was no less than the blood of Christ 
In proof of this position, I might refer you to many 
passages in their epistlea One, however, is sufficient 
for our present purpose. In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth verses of the first chapter of the first epistle of 
Peter, you will find the following appeal to Christians : 
'' Forasmuch as ye know, that ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your 
vain conversation, received by tradition from your fa- 
thers ; but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot" 

The phrase, blood of Christy is here unquestionably 
used in a figurative sense, to denote ail his sufferings 
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for us,, in tbe manger^ in Hie wilderness^ in ihe gavden 
and on the cross ; all that was laid upon him, in ae- 
compHshing the work of mdemption ; all that he en* 
diured, when he left the bosom of the Fath», took up- 
on him the form of a servant^ submitted to reproach 
and persecution^ became obedient unto deaths even 
the dealii of the cross, and died, tbe just for the unjust, 
that we might have redemption through fidth in his 
blood, might be made the righteousness of God, in 
him and thus obtain everlasting life. By the bh>od of 
Ckria^ as the price of our redemption, therefore, we are 
to understand all his sufferings for us^ as sinners ; but 
more especially his final sufferings, his agonies in tiie 
garden and his death on the cross. And, that he did 
thus suffer for us, on account of our sins, in order to 
deliver us fh>m the power of on and the curse of the 
law, and restore to us the imi^e and &vor of €rod, is 
abundantly evident fh)m the whole tenor of the Scrip- 
ture& ^ He was wounded,'' says Hie prophet Isaiah, 
q[>eaking of his sufferings by way of anticipation, ^ He 
was wounded for our transgressions ; he was bruised 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement cf our peace was 
upon him ; and by his stripes we are healed." '^ He 
was delivered" says the evangelist John, in giving the 
history of his actual sufferings, ^^ He was delivered fbr 
our ofiences, and raised again for our justrfiication." 
^He gave himself for us ;" ^ bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree;" '^ became obedient unto death, 
even the deatii of the cross," say the inspired apostles 
in their sacred epistles, ^' that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity," " that he might reconcile us to God," 
^ that we might obtain everlasting life through him." 
But time would fiiil me, were I to attempt to recite all 
the passages, in which he is said to have suffered and 
died for us ; in which he is represented, as our surety, 
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Bedeemer, Savioiir ; in which he u dedazed to hare 
been a ransom, a propitiation, a sacrifice for us. 

The doctrine of the atonement, as thus taught in the 
te3^, it must be admitted, involves a mystery ; a mys- 
tery, which we cannot explain. But for our recondh- 
ation to it, let us remember, that it is a mystery of love, 
of compassion, of divine condescension. It is a mys- 
tery, we are told, into which even angels desire to 
look ; but it is one which they ; which the highest cre- 
ated intelligences cannot understand. Much less, 
then, should we expect to comprehend these deep 
counsels of God ; and be able to measure " the height 
and depth and length and breadth of this love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge/' Why it was necessary 
for the healing of the nations, that the Son of man 
should be lifted up, even as Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, for the healing of the children of Is- 
rael ; why it was according to the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, that Christ should be be- 
trayed and cracified ; why the eternal Word was ob- 
liged to be made flesh, assume human nature, and in 
this humble form die on the cross, in order to condemn 
sin in the flesh, and redeem sinners fiom its power 
and condenmatioa ; why it was needful for him to 
become a propitiatory sacrifice, give his life a ransom, 
and die the just for the unjust, that God might be just 
in justifying them that believe ; why God could not 
have forgiven, reconciled, and saved rebellious men, 
without this great sacrifice, this mysterious condescen- 
sion, the shedding of this precious blood, this vast ex- 
pense of the riches of divine grace ; why, in a word, 
some other, and (if I may so speak without irrever* 
ence,) some cheaper method of redemption could not 
have been devised, consistently with the harmony of 
the divine attributes, the honor of tiie divine law, the 
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of the dirine governments and the glory of the 
divine nattore; He only could fally know, whose 
knowledge is infinite ; and he only conld first tell, 
who has told us in his word, that thus it mtut be; that 
^ the Son of man must be lifted up ;" that ^' without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin." 

It is true, we may now see something of the design, 
leam something of the peculiar benefits, and behold 
something of the glory of this wonderful scheme of re- 
demption ; and may thus be aUe to meet objections^ 

And Vindicate the ways of God to man. 

But even now fiilly to comprehend it, in iiB origin, pro- 
gress and completion, belongs not to finite intelligence. 
Originating in infinite benevolence, contrived by in- 
finite wisdom, executed by infinite power, and produc- 
ing infinite glory, the plan of man's redemption can be 
fiilly comprehended by no being, except by him, who 
possesses infinite knowledge. 

But does the mystery of the doctrine diminish the 
importance of it to man ? Shall the magnitude of the 
price of our redemption, the value of the ransom 
paid for us, the incomprehensible nature of the bene- 
fit offered, induce us to reject the great salvation ? 
Will any despise the riches of divine grace, tread un- 
der foot the blood of the everiasting covenant, turn a 
deaf ear to the calls of mercy, do despite to the spirit 
of God, and obstinately jieris^ in their sins ; because 
tfie work of redemption involves a mystery ; because 
they cannot ftthom the deptiis of divine wisdom, nor 
comprehend all the counsels of Heaven? O, the 
folly ; the presumption ; die madness of depraved and 
short-sighted man ! 

The facts, that Christians are bought, or ransomed, 
or rederaned, with a price ; that this price is the pre- 
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eions blood of Christ; that this atm&ing blood is ap* 
plied, or made eflfectual to the cleansLng of the soul 
from sin, by the opefatidiL of the Holy Spirit, {Hmluc^ 
mg faith in all who are sared; that this teving faith 
is of such efficacy and etach a chaxacter^ as to vofk 
by love, purify the heart, and yield the peaceable firoits 
of riighteonsness ; these facts, I say, however mysteri- 
ous in their connection with the counsels of infinite 
wisdom and the purposes of everiasting mercy, are in 
themselves, and in their relation to man, simple iacts ; 
and they are clearly revealed and definitely stated in 
the Scriptures. And these are sufficient to satisfy 
every humble mind; and furnish every ingenuous 
mind with lessons q[ gmtitade,' humihty and obedir 
ence. The great lesson, however, which compre« 
hends all othw pncticat infeitences fimn th^ doctrine, 
is that which the apostle deduces firom it, in the lasf 
olause of our text: ^Therefore glorify God in year 
body and in your spirit, which are God's." Thus un 
I naturally brought to the second general head of di»* 
course ; under which I shall briefly consider the imn 
port, and make a pmctical applioation of this compre* 
hensive precept of the gospel 

IL '^ Therefore glorify God in your body and in your 
qusit, wfaidi are God's.^' To ghrify Crod^ as the 
]^u»»e is used in the Scriptures, is to manifest that 
spirit and pursue that course of conduct, by which we 
honor his nanie, submit to his authority, obey falsr laws^ 
jMrodaim his praises ; in a word, by which we do his 
will on earthy as it ia done in heaven. To glorify 
God m or foith the body and apirit, ther^Dev is to eon^ 
seoiate to his* service^ all the powem attd faonkiee with 
which we are endowed; to seek to know and en- 
deavor to do his ^will, in 'all things^ at all tunes and 
all the heart. It ia in sabstance, obedisBoey eoi^ 
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dial obedience, nniveiBal obedience to divine authori- 
ty. I mi^t; therefwe, cloee the diaconrse, at once, 
by simply repeating the exhortation, and leaving every 
one to make the appliaation to himself! Or with 
more directness and particolarity, I might urge those 
who have hitherto disregarded this high authority, to 
repent and commence a course of holy obedience ; 
and those who have already commenced this coursci 
to persevere therdn to the end ; to be stead&st, im- 
moveable, always abounding^ in the woii: of the Lord ; 
to look continually to this perfect rule of life, and strive 
to faring every act and every thought and every desire 
even, into obedience to this law of Christ 

But there are special puiposes, to which the princif 
pie of tihds precept may be apphed, for our admonition 
and improvement Permit me, Aerefare, my hear- 
ers, as many of you as desire to know whether you 
aie truly Christians; as many of y6u as indulge the 
hope that you are indeed Christians ; and as many of 
you as wish to be Christians; permit me to call your 
serious attention to the application, winch I am about 
to make of the subject 

1. In tiie first place; I apply tile subject, by mak* 
ing the principle of the precept in the text, a test 
of dmacter. Do any, then,' wish to know, whether 
they are Christians-Mlo you wish to ascertain, whether 
you are among those, to whom it may be said : '^ Ye 
are bought witii a price f whether the redemption, 
purchased by Christ has been so applied to ymi, as to 
lendw you partakers of the benefits of this redemp- 
tion ? Consider, then, what is the great object of your 
pursuit^ and what the commanding motives of your 
actions. Do you ^glorify God in your* body and in 
yottr spirit?^*' Does the will of 6i>d ftomish botii the 
rule mid 'tike motive of ydur habitual ccN^ctaet^? 
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I do not ask, whether yoa hare never committed 
tin ; for we aie aflsured, by an authority not to be dis- 
puted, that ^^there is no man that liveth and ainneth 
not" But I ask, Hare you been convinced of your 
sins, and led to repentance ? Are you now living by 
faith on the Son of God, and daily walking Immhly 
before him ? Is it your ardent desire to learn, and 
your habitual endeavor to do, the will of your Heav- 
enly Father? Have you consecrated to him all your 
powers ? Are all your pursuits undertaken and con- 
tinued ; are all your faculties employed ; is all your 
time aj^ropriated ; are aU your possessions, acquired^ 
held and used, with ultimate reference to his glory ; 
with a prevailing regard to his rightful authoiity over 
you; with a spiiit of entire submission and unreserv- 
ed obedience to his will ? 

I do not ask, whether, since you first exercised re- 
pentance toward God, you have become peifect in ho- 
liness ; whether your wai&re with sin and temptation 
is ended ; whether you have attained to the mark of 
your high calling, md reached ^^ the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ ?" For in^terftctimi, 
I know, is attached to every thing human, to every 
thing below the skies. But I do ask, have you com- 
menced the Christian course ; and are you daily pres- 
sing forward in that course? Are you growing in 
gmce ? Do you strive to become holy ? Is regard to 
the glory of God your habitual and governing princi- 
ple of action ? 

These inquiries, furnish the best criterion €£ Chris- 
tian character; and if you neglect this, and adopt any 
other test, you will be liaUe to selMec^ption. If you 
simply compare yourselves with yourselves, or with 
one another, or with any human being, or any stand- 
ard devised by man, you will nevcar ^'know, what 
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Bpait jwi are of ;^ or how you i^pear in Tiew of Him, 
who looketh on the heait If yoa merelyMgaid your 
outward deportment ; or trust to the evidence of tern- 
pmary experience and. transient emotions alone, yoa 
will remain ignorant of yonr real characters. For this 
outward deportment, ho weyer good in appearance and 
conformable to the rules of external morality, may 
arise BcAefy fiom selfish motives and worldly policy ; 
and this temporary experience and these transi^it 
emotions, however elevated and faU of hope, may be 
the mere effect of sympathy, the simple result of pas- 
sive impressions, the operation even of the spirit which 
WQcketh in the children of disobedience. Yes, I re« 
peat it, the best criterion of character; I may add, the 
only safe criterion of Christian charactw, is exhibited 
by the principle involved in the precept of our text 
Wherefore, examine yourselves, I beseech you, ac- 
cording to this rule ; try youvselves by this test ; and 
strive earnestly and continually to bring<yourselves up 
to this peifect standard 

2. Again, I apply the principle involved in the pre- 
ceptive part of the text, contemplated as a test of pro- 
fessional emplo3rment or stated business in life. Do 
you wish to decide, as a Christian, in what business 
you shall spend your days ; to what profession or em- 
plo3rment you shall devote your life ; you have only 
to consider, what are the wants of mankind, and the 
claims of your country and the worid ; what are your 
peculiar talents, and ihe cireumstances in which you 
are placed ; and what, therefore, are the prospects of 
comparative usefulness, in the several pursuits, open 
before you. Or, you have only to ask, how you may 
most ^ectually glorify God with your body and your 
sjHrit Or in more femiliar language, you may inquire 
in what employment you can do the most good, and 
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best aBSwer the end of yoiur cMatkm ? TovneedBot 
fltop^ as thoDsands do^ to inqaiie, in the qxiit of short- 
sighted sdfishness: '^ Who will show ns any good?" 
How shall we best secure our own h^qpiness? Tour 
happiness^ while you are in the path of dnty» will 
take care of itself; or rather, I should say, it is se- 
cnie in the hands of Him, to whom you ha^e com* 
mitted tiie keeiHng of your souL Let your only in- 
quiry then, be, what is duty ? ^ what does the Losd 
my God, require of me ?" 

Do any wish to bring their present occupaliiMi, or 
principal employment, to the test of Christian princi- 
ple ; and thus kwn, whether they are now in the path 
of duty, whether their present business ought to be 
abandoned, or still punned, they have only to a|^ily 
the same test The same course of inquiry will solve 
this case of conscience likewise ; and dmw them, 
whether they are in the true way of hfe, <» whedier 
their dmly oceupation must be changed, befiure they 
can be usefiil and happy. If you are engaged, in 
any profeasion ar stated business^ which will not pro- 
mote the glory of God, which is not usefid in itself 
or for which you are not so qualified, as to be useful 
in it ; if you hare commenced an employment, upon 
which you cannot consistently, and do not actually, 
seek the blessing of Heayen ; or even if you are pur* 
suing a stated emplojrment, which is pn^>er in itself 
and for which you are well qualified, with such mo* 
tives and in such a manner, as to renda it inconsis- 
tent witii the regular and fidthiui dischaige of pre- 
scribed or previously existing duties; in either of these 
cases, your very business in life, your daily occupa- 
tion is inconsistent with the claims of duty ; and un- 
less some change takes place, it will rise up and con- 
demn you, in the day of judgment 
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3. Finally ; I apply the principle of the exhortation 
in the text, viewed as a test of individual actions and 
particular habits ; as a criterion, by which we may 
learn the propriety or impropriety of any existing cus- 
tom or fashion, any special employment in which we 
occasionally engage, any peculiar manner of appro- 
priating our time, or talents, or property ; any acts 
which are not necessarily good or evil, in themselves ; 
and which are not expressly enjoined nor prohibited 
in the word of God ; more especially, that whole class 
of actions and pursuits usually denominated amuse- 
ments, in all their varieties and forms. 

By the careless and inconsidemte these things are 
viewed, as acts of indifference, neither virtuous nor 
vicious, neither good nor evil, neither sinful nor holy ; 
and truly they are so in themselves, independent of 
their relations and tendencies. But diey are not so, in 
their connections with other acts, and in their bearings 
on other beings ; nor are they so viewed by Him, who 
has commanded us to do all things, with reference to 
his glory ; and who has assured us, that he will '' bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret thing." 
They are not so viewed by those who have been 
bought with a price, and actually redeemed from their 
vain conversation ; who have devoted themselves sin- 
cerely and without reserve to the service of their God 
and Redeemer ; who ardently desire and constantly 
endeavor to glorify God with their bodies and spirits ; 
who, whether they eat or drink, or whatever they do, 
act under the influence of the same habitual principle 
of obedience to the divine will To them, every cus- 
tom, every habit, every indulgence of passion or appe- 
tite, every allowed practice or voluntary action, every 
appropriation of time or wealth or talents ; everything, 
in a word, which has an influence on their capacity 
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far q>iritaal enjoyment or active beneyolence, on their 
own characters or the characters and happiness of 
others, becomes a matter of importance, worthy of se- 
rious consideration and conscientiaus regard In their 
view nothing is innocent, which is not ns^il ; and 
nothing harmless, wliich evidently leads to evil, or pre- 
vents the accomplishment of the greatest good* 

Now if Christianity requires this entire consecration 
of ourselves to God ; if it should be our habitual de- 
sire and constant endeavor, to glorify him with all our 
powers, in body and in spirit ; we may easily try the 
character of all those practices, which are fi:equently 
denominated acts of indifference, innocent amuse- 
ments or harmless recreations, we may see their char- 
acter in their tendency. For example ; fix in your 
mind some particular practice, some prevalent cus- 
tom; if you please, some fashionable amusement, 
which you wish to try by this test. Then, to learn, 
whether as a Christian, you may consistently perform 
the proposed act, consider whether it will promote the 
glory of God ; will be agreeable to the will of God ; 
will constitute true obedience and unreserved sub- 
mission to the authority of God ; and will thus cor- 
respond with the great design of your existence, as a 
rational, moral and immortal being? Or you may 
ask, in other words, is it useful ? will it promote my 
health ? will it improve my mind ? will it exert a 

* I know there are those, who repudiate the doctrine of utility altogether. What 
they assume to be right, tfiey will do, irrespecdye of oonseqnencea. Thongli the ten- 
dency of an action, or practioe may be erer so penudons ; and thongfa they see this 
tendency, and anticipate mischief and misery, as the result ; yet they will countenance 
it by their example and influence; because it is lawfU, and in itself right They 
foiget the decisioa of an apostle, who said: " All things am lawftil for me; but aU 
things are not expedient :" ** I will eat no more meat, while the worid stands, if it 
cause my brother to offend.** We are not, indeed, to resort to expediency, agauut 
right; much leae against dinne oommand. But nine tines oat of tea, actioiia de- 
pend on their utility for their moral chanicter j and are right or wrong, as they are 
expedient or inexpedient 
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beneficial iofluence on my tenq)er ? wiU it wann my 
heart with pious gratitude, or enlarge it with benev- 
olence ? will it excite in my bosom feelings of devo- 
tion, or establish me in principles of virtue ? in a word, 
will it either enable or dispose me to do good ; to pro- 
mote the cause of truth and human happiness ? Or 
you may pursue the inquiry in still another form ; and 
consider before you engage in the proposed act, 
whether you can consistently retire into your closet, 
and ask a blessing upon it ? and whether you can re- 
turn from it, when accomplished, with satisfaction ; 
and give thanks unto God, through Jesus Christy our 
Lord, for the privilege of rational enjoyment and 
spiritual improvement, for the good you have thus re- 
ceived, or been enabled to accomplish ? 

By these and similar inquiries, we may learn, wheth- 
er any practice, not expressly commanded or forbid- 
den in the Scriptures, is innocent, proper, consistent 
with that self-dedication and entire consecration to 
Grod, which our text enjoins. And let none, who pro- 
fess to be Christians, or indulge the hope of Christians, 
or even wish to become Christians, reject this system 
of casuistry, with the common and careless plea, that 
it is too rigid and austere. For it is the system which 
the gospel sanctions ; and, therefore, the only system 
which will avail us in that day, when we shall all 
be judged, according to the gospel 

Let us, then, never forget, that we are expressly com- 
manded, " whether we eat or drink, or whatever we 
do, to do all to the glory of God ;" and that with the 
same universal application to the past, we are directed 
to ^'give thanks unto God, always, for all things, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ" Let us make this 
great principle the test of character, the criterion of 
employment, the rule of life. By it let us form our 
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purposes, appropriate our time, and regulate all our 
conduct 

To conclude ; I exhort all, who profess to be Chris- 
tians ; ail who purpose to be Christians ; all who hope 
to be Christians, to bring their characters, their motives 
of action, their habits, their stated business, their occa- 
sional practices ; yes, all their pursuits, all they devise 
and all they do, to this standard ; and try them by this 
test Christians, disciples of Christ, redeemed sinners, 
expectants of heaven ; " Ye are bought with a price ; 
therefore glorify God in your body and in your spirit, 
which are God'a" 



END. 



